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Wanted 

At $1,000 a Month! 


Can You Fill This Job? 


A n official of one of the largest concerns of its 
kind in the United States recently asked us 
to put him in touch with men capable of earning 
$3,000 to $15,000 a year. His letter is typical of 
many others we receive stating the difficulty of 
finding men qualified for big jobs. 

O UR success in training men and women has 
given us a nation-wide reputation among 
large business concerns for developing employees 
for positions paying $2,000 to $10,000 a year and 
up. Our service has the written endorsement of 
many leading corporation officials, bankers and 
business executives. 





ing. By our methods we find employees in sub¬ 
ordinate positions who need only the special train¬ 
ing we supply to make them high-priced men. 
For instance, we developed a $20 a week ledger 
clerk into a $7,200 Auditor; a $70 a month ship- 
ping clerk into the Traffic Manager of a big rail 
and steamship line; a $300 a month accountant 
into a $70,000 a year executive; a small town 
station agent into a successful lawyer and district 
attorney; a bookkeeper into a bank executive,etc. 

A SHORT period of preliminary training by 
mail, under the personal direction of LaSalle 
experts,has been sufficient to increase the earning 
power of thousands of men from 100% to 600%. 



LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 














ADVERTISING SECTION 



To quickly, introduce jntp every locality our beautiful TIFNITE 
GEMS, we will absolutely and positively send them out FREE’and 
on trial for ib days’ wear. You simply pay only $4.50 on arrival, 


I Solid Gold Mountings I 


ime BOiid gold mounting—after you.hav« 
lat you have a wonderful bargaiiTand ^ 
lall pajanerjts that you’ll hardly miss' the r 


Remarkable Gem Discovery 


, The closest thing 


Send No Money 

Just send coupon. Send no reference 

a money.^no obligation to^ou in hhy way! Yoi 


th!'" df 
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^[fiLTndi® / THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 

®n thfelib|ra^offer^Wea^i«OTlOdaya B 109 East 39th St., Dept. 780, Chicago, I 

Solid gold mountings. Decide then » Send me King No.on 10 days’ appri 

whether yon want to keep it or not. g (In ordering ring, be sure to enclose site u described above 
sfSdnomone?”°"~*““^~°"®' / I agree to pay $4.50 on arrival, and balance at 
bend no money. g $3.00. per month. If not satisfactory, I 

TheTifniteGemCo, / return same mthm ten days at your expense. 

109 East 39th ~ 

Dept. 780 Chici 
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ADVERTISING SECTION. 


The advertisements have 
something to say to you 

If a manufacturer could gather 30,000,000 
prospective buyers into a large auditorium 
and talk to them regularly—by word of 
mouth—he would have no need of adver¬ 
tisements. But he cannot 

So he puts his words in type and talks to 
these same prospective buyers in the 
printed messages that you know as adver¬ 
tisements. In these pages you will find 
many such personal messages. 

Some are large and some are small. They 
cover a wide range of subjects. They are 
worthy of your careful reading. 

No manufacturer would spend his good 
money advertising if his merchandise were 
not of good quality and fairly priced. It 
wouldn’t pay! 

Don’t miss the advertisements. They will 
save you money. 

No. // 


In anewerins thie aivertieement it ia ieairatle that you mention thia magazine. 









(lassified Advertising 

TheParposeofthisDepartment ^ O 



is to put the reader in touch imme¬ 
diately with the newest needfuls for 
the home, office, farm, or person; 
to offer, or seek, an unusual busi¬ 
ness opportunity, or to suggest a 
service that may be performed satis¬ 
factorily through correspondence. 
It will pay a housewife or business 
man equally well to read these 
advertisements carefully. 


Classified Advertising 
Rates in the Munsey Magazines: 


Aui. I4lh Ateosy Combination Foims Closn Inly 15tb. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 













SALESMEN WANTED 


SBgi^ 


MICHIGAN FARM LANDS FOR SALE 














lltetime; booklet free. BaesdSe C'?., Drawer OrTge, w'j* 

^ YOU W A^N T ^AGENTS ^ AND SALESMM 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 













































ADVERTISING SECTION. 



“Keep Your Eye on Jim!” 

"It’s not alone what a man does working hours, but outside of working 

hours—that determines his future. There are plenty of men who do a good job 
while they’re at it, but who work with one eye on the clock and one ear cocked 
for the whistle. They long for that loaf at noon and for that evening hour in 
the bowling alley. They are good workers and they’ll always be just that—ten 
years from now they are likely to be right where they are today. 






























ADVERTISING SECTION. 



WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 
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AUTHORS—MANUSCRIPTS 
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THE yiR^OSY 

VoL CXXIII SATURDAY. JULY 10, 1920 No. 1 



^ke'pro^ress 

DT/^ StepKerv Ckalmeps 


CHAPTER I. 

THE SOKCESESS. 

I T was very plain to all Naseby village 
that Cromwell’s victory in Parliament 
for the reorganization of the army npon 
what he called the new model was not yet 
in force. Behind the Sign of the Three 
Blue Angels the troopers of his personal 
command were making free with the ale, 
joerhaps realizing that on the morrow such 
carnal indulgences as drinking, swearing, 
and seculcir singing would be out of order. 

Yet even in thdr cups the deeper spirit 
of ray comrades in arms was manifest. 
From within the tavern roared a great voice, 
■the personality behind which I recognized 
with a chuckle. It was Hobgoblin Jack, for 
a wager! 

Another voice, vainly trying to get in a 
word of counter-argument, was undoubt¬ 
edly that of Eli -Okey, who this day was 
made a sergeant and was doubtless paying 
the shot for the last time and in honor of 
his promotion from the ranks. 

“ Ye reason not half so strong as ye 
roar!” Okey was expostulating. “ ’Tis thy 
1 Argosy 


teny>estuous voice frights a man to agree 
for peace’ s^e. But answer me this; 
Why, if the Lord be all-pcmerful—^why, 
I axes, do He permit the devil to continue 
in evil works?” 

‘‘Why? Why!” roared Hobgoblin, and 
I could almost see, as I could hear, the way 
he banged his pewter pot on the board. 
“ Why do the Lord send thunder and light¬ 
ning and tempest and earthquake and 
plague and fire? Else we should not love 
comfort, ease from aches, and the good sun¬ 
shine! Why send boils and sickness and 
death? Else how should we love blessed 
life? 

“ Why ptermit the devil to exist, you 
axes? Okey, th’ art a bullock with an ass’s 
bray—sergeant thou^ ye be—and I say it 
now, for without that door I may not, 
having respect to thy new rank.. Thy 
speech answers itself. 

‘‘ 'Tis the Devil—whose powers are lim¬ 
ited by Heaven’s permission—^makes thy 
question. ’Tis Heaven moves my tongue 
to make answer. Evil exists—is permitted 
to exist—only that good may spring from 
it, and in beauteous contrast to sane men’s 
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eyes, even as from mud springs the lily, 
from dung the sweet-smelling rose!” 

I walked on, laughing. It was so like 
Hobgoblin Jack. If he could not convince 
Okey with words, presently he would try 
blows, and he would then spend some 
further hours in the guardhouse from which 
I knew he had lately been released. His 
last offense had lain in waking up the camp 
in middle night to relate a strange dream 
of being in hell, which he interpreted as a 
warning of Heaven to be conveyed through 
him to his fellow-troopers. 

Presently, however, I forgot Hobgoblin 
in a continued consideration of my own 
affairs. I was not unconscious of the pleas¬ 
ant glances of the Naseby lasses as I 
strolled, invitingly alone, through their vil¬ 
lage, a not unhandsome lad, perhaps, in 
the cuirass and jackboots of a roundhead 
trooper. But I was in no mood for dalli¬ 
ance, my dress and my solitariness being 
less romantic (to me) than tragic just then. 

For it was indeed tragic in a way that I, 
Hallam Brooke, son of the late Hallam 
Brooke, Esquire, of Brooke Manor in Som¬ 
ersetshire, iiould be so accoutered. My 
father, and his father’s father, were stanch 
royalists. But my father was a man true 
to his convictions when once he formed 
any, and for expressing some of these he 
incurred the displeasure of King Charles; 
which situation was not mended when, con¬ 
victions put in practice, he joined the cause 
of Parliament, fought at Marston Moor, 
and there fell. 

My mother died a few months later— 
of a broken heart, I feel sure—and I, alone 
in the world and penniless—for Brooke 
Manor was at this time quartering royal¬ 
ists, no doubt—took my father’s sword and 
followed my father’s example. 

So much and enough about myself, for 
this tale is about another. I was at this 
time only a youthful horse-trooper with 
Cromwell’s division of Fairfax’s army; not 
yet baptized in battle, although the morrow 
promised great things, the royalist forces 
being encamped but a few miles to the 
northwest, near Sibbertoft, and preparing 
for that battle by the outcome of which one 
cause or the other was like to fall. 

My reflective meanderings had taken me 


to the end of the village street, where it 
melted into the green. At the edge of this 
open place was an old welt surrounded by a 
stone parapet and within a few yards of 
the duck-pond. It was while I leaned on 
ithe coping watching a tame trout which 
some one had placed in the well that I 
awoke to another kind of roaring from the 
street behind me. 

Turning, I beheld a spectacle which, 
common enough by hearsay in these times, 
yet happened to be a new fting to my eyes. 

Down the street toward the village green 
and the pond came a crowd of Naseby vil¬ 
lagers pressing in a sort of new-moon group 
about a woman who carried a lighted candle 
in her left hand. The crowd, led by a 
fairly well-dressed, somewhat scholarly-ap¬ 
pearing person with a smug face, yelled and 
hooted, and occasionally hurled clods at 
the woman with the candle. 

Instantly I surmised what was to do, and 
my suspicion was confirmed by the common 
shout of the mob. 

“ Witch! Sorceress! To the pool with 
her! If she do not drown she be a witch! 
Try her by water!” 

And if she did drown—what then? I 
looked at the face of the woman, and my 
blood boiled at the injustice of the pro¬ 
cedure, be she witch or no witch. 

Mark ye, I had no thought at the mo¬ 
ment to interfere. I had been brought up 
in the fear of witchcraft, but I had always 
thought of a beldame as something wizened 
and dreadful to behold, something that 
ought to be destroyed, like a snake or other 
creature of wicked intent. 

But this woman? A sorceress! She was 
young, perhaps not as old as myself; and 
I was barely nineteen. Her hair, all golden 
in the Jime sunshine, hung loose far below 
her waist. Her face was very beautiful 
despite its pallor; and it was calm despite 
her peril. 

Close behind her walked a brown-haired 
maiden about the same age, but not so tall 
or lovely, and dressed like a Puritan maid 
of less noble station. This maid, whom I 
was yet to know welj as Ruth Prynne, was 
apparently not under accusation, but was 
yet in loyal sympathy with her fair mistress. 

Then, as the strange,' tragic group came 
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closer where I stood by the well parapet, 
my attention was distracted to the smug, 
sleek, person whose attire suggested the dis¬ 
sident jM-eacher. I saw him come to the 
lady’s side and vdiisper something in her 
&ur. 

That it was no spiritual consolation was 
clear from the crimson wave of outraged 
modesty which stained the lady’s pallor. 
The look she flashed upon the man would 
have made any decent mortal widi the 
ground mi^t swallow him there and then. 
But he only drew back a pace or two with 
a shrug and a sleek snrile which seemed to 
say: 

“ Very well. But I think you will change 
your tune presaitly, sweet mistress! ” 

I was deejfly impressed by the dignity 
and beauty of the wOTian; touched also 
by ha calm resignation. But, as I have 
said, I*had no thou^t to interfae until— 

A stone, flung from the rear of the nmb, 
glanced off her shapely arm, which was 
bm-e to the elbow. I saw a stain of red 
^read on that arm’s smooth whiteness, and 
that sjane red seemed to fill my eyes all 
at once. My wast fmling, a naturally prej¬ 
udiced mother once told me, is a blM vio¬ 
lence of temper. It seized upon me now. 

The impulse was hardly born before I 
found myself blocking the progress of that 
procession, and in ri^t hand was my 
naked sword—the swmd of my father, a 
man who was wont to think for himself, 
and who had taught me to do the like. 

“Halt!” I cried; £md for some reason 
the mob obeyed like trained soldiery. 

I felt the lady’s eyes rest upon me, and 
something in them armed me with the might 
of right. The face of her companion, the 
Puritan maid, lit up with a great hope 
which added not a little to my encourage- 
mait, had I needed any more. I addressed 
myself to the sleek person in the preacher 
garb, for he undoubtedly was the leader in 
this matter. 

“ First—thy name, station and author¬ 
ity! ” I required, as if my own were beyond 
question. 

“ My name, young sir,” said the preacher 
in bland tones, “ is Jonas Slythey. I am 
a preacher of the Hdy Gospel. And 
that ye will stay not Heaven’s retribution 


with yon lethal weapon I am confident frran 
tire russet coat beneath thy Puritan armor.” 

“ Be not so sure! ” I retorted, resenting 
his suave manner in the face of such sericms 
doing. “ How hath this lady offended?” 

“ This woman,” said Master Slythey, “ is 
Mistress Joyce Evelei^, a rank royalist 
mid a witch. Not alone hath she harbored 
royalist ^es in her house, but in that 
same dwelling she does maintain a private 
altar whereat she di^ienses black magic to 
blight com,' produce sickness, lame the 
Parliament’s troop-horses, and raise storms 
at sea. 

“ Further,” he went on ^ibly, “ in (me 
instance, duly to be cited an ye will, pre¬ 
tending to visit the sick in all charity, she 
made signs and incantations frtmv which one 
woman of Nasdiy did turn black and die 
-r-the which, as one so yoimg and experi¬ 
enced must know, is punishable under the 
law by death!” 

I was for the moment con^letely un¬ 
horsed. She—so young, so fair—a devil- 
woman! All I could say was all I felt. 

“ I do not believe it! ^Mistress,” I added, 
tiuning to the lady, “ I challenge you to 
speak truth. By your answer do I stand 
or fall, fight or retire.” 

Th^ she ^oke, and ^er voice was fitly 
part of her—soft, proud, compdling as her 
beauty. 

“ Sir, it is true that in my house there 
is an altar. It has been there a hundred 
years to the glory of God, to Whtnn it 
comforts me to pray since my fatha: fell 
at Marston Moor, finding on the side of 
the king, whose loyal subject I truly am.” 

So! She, too, lost sire on that bloody 
field; hers on the king’s side; mine on the 
other. It might be, the grim thought 
flashed, that her father slew mine, or mine 
hers. Oddly enou^, the possibility only 
added flame to my sympathy. We were 
both victims of that mad intolerance which, 
more than any other cause, was soaking 
English soil with Englidi blood. 

“But the signs—the incantations?” I 
cried, remembering my father’s injunction: 
“ Fight for conviction, but first be con¬ 
vinced.” 

Her eyes met mine, and she smiled. It 
was a smile which somdiow conveyed 
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compliment to my intelligence over the 
mob’s. 

“ As to that,” she said, a little wearily, 
“ I did visit the weary and heavy-laden. 
They suffered from war as I do, though 
differently. For the woman who was dying 
I prayed, making the sign of the cross, as 
my dead mother taught me in childhood. 
It was in that moment the poor woman 
breathed her last.” 

In a flash it was all clear to me. I looked 
at Master Slythey, and my sword burned 
to flesh itself in his sleek body. The mob 
was not to blame. It followed its leader, 
glad, no doubt, of an opportunity to attest 
its horror of all ritual, if not actual witch¬ 
craft. 

It was Master Slythey’swork first and last. 
This woman was as pure in heart as a holy 
angel. It was this spiritual purity of soul 
and purpose which had been her undoing. 
Slythey’s motive I could not guess, al¬ 
though sure it was more than mere zeal of 
Puritanism. " 

“ Release the lady, and disperse your¬ 
selves!” I commanded the mob. 

But Master Slythey held them by merely 
lifting his hand. To me he said, with a 
kind of lofty condescension: 

“ Upon what authority, young sir?” 

“ The authority’of a true man!” said I, 
as bold as a gray-haired veteran. “ If au¬ 
thority be in question, by what sort do 
you propose to drown even a witch without 
trial, as the law of England requires?” 

Knowing that I had the right of it in 
this—although the mob was ignorant of the 
fine point—Master Slythey bit his lip. But 
feeling he had the rabble on his side, he 
pretended to have reached the end of his 
patience with me. 

“ Stand aside! ” he suddenly shrieked, his 
face purpling with rage. “ Stand aside, up¬ 
start boy, or my fellows shall be compelled 
to use force!” 

“As to that—” I began, making a pass 
with my sword and at the same time sig¬ 
nalling the two women, who quickly got 
between me and the well parapet at my 
back. 

For a moment the crowd was checked by 
surprise. But then a low growl swelled into 
a roar. Before I could finish the chal¬ 


lenge I had begun to word they were upon 
me tooth and nail. 

I had no desire to kill, or even woimd 
any of these poor yokels. Slythey- I 
would have spitted with a will had he not 
urged his dogs upon me from the safe van¬ 
tage he quickly took on their flank. 

The mob kept clear of my sword-point 
and had the advantage of being able to pelt 
me with sticks, stones, and turf clods with¬ 
out danger to themselves. Behind me the 
women*’ cowered against the well parapet. 

All at once I heard a cry of pain from 
the maid, Ruth Prynne. Then I realized 
that if the women were to escape further 
injury from flying missiles I must charge 
and try to disperse the mob. 

Charge I did! But even as I leaped 
among my assailants a stone struck me 
squarely between the eyes, half stunning 
me. I staggered back, dazed, and would 
have fallen, but the pain of the cut on 
my brow revived me, and with that old 
blindness of fury I sprang at them again, 
laying about me with the flat of my heavy 
sword; for I still had mind that these were 
Englishmen and misled only by the villain 
who had roused them to this grievous in¬ 
justice. 

During the next thirty seconds it fared 
ill with me. The blood from the cut 
trickled into my ey^ and blinded me. I 
could not see the enemy which mauled me 
from all sides. I could have presented no 
heroic spectacle to the two women whose 
champion I had elected myself. I had lost 
my steel morion in the first moments of the 
fray, and now a stout blow across my un¬ 
shielded skull sent me reeling back on my 
heels. 

My back collided with the stone parapet 
of the well and my legs gave way under 
me. I was barely conscious of a pair of 
arms about me, and a woman’s voice raised 
in shaming protest and indignation. That 
voice sham^ me more, perhaps, than it 
did the mob. The lady w^s pleading for 
her champion. 

I pulled myself together, staggered to my 
feet, and roughly cast her protecting ai-ms 
from me. Now I had no more thought for 
mercy. There was a point to my sword, 
and an edge. Rage and the desire to kill 
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wffl^ all tiiat possessed me as I dashed the 
blood from my eyes and prqiared to re¬ 
new battle! 

CHAPTER H. 

ENTER THE GREAT INSTRUMENT. 

I_I OW it would have fared with me I sur- 
raised only too well. But all at once 
a new voice was added to the uproar. 

The mob ^lit in two. Through a 
swiftly formed lane plur^ed the figure of 
a six-foot, big-boned, red-haired, red-faced 
trooper who announced bis arrival with a 
succession of mighty roars like the bel¬ 
lowing of an enraged ball. 

“ Avaunt, ye devils 1” he thundered, 
whirling a grrait sword abont his head. “ Get 
ye behind me, minions of Satan! By Gog, 
Magog, and the Arcdiangel Gabriel, I’ll spit 
ye all like pheasants on one ^ewer if ye 
csonae within reach!” 

Whether the mob feared there weremm'e 
troopers behind this red-hair«i diunderbolt, 
certainly all fell back. Master Sythey being 
the first to make retreat. But before he 
had gone six the bigdscmed trooper 
sheathed Ms sword, sprang after the 
preacher, seized him by the collar, and 
dragged hkn back to iflie wdl parapet where 
I Jeanad, not sure whether I was quite alive 
or on the-point of death. Through a red 
haze I witnes^d the next development of 
the untoward business. 

A gains t the parapet Hdjgoblin Jack— 
for there was no mistaking that roaring 
voice—jammed the sleek Master Slylhey, 
while the two women held me np from 
falling, and one of them—Mistress Joyce, I 
believed and hoped—-wiped the blood from 
my face. 

“ Ha, Master Turncoat! ” bellowed Hob¬ 
goblin, shaking his man in his mighty grip. 
“ So ’tis thee, painted hypocrite! I thought 
I knew thee. Th’art that same , Jonas 
Slythey of my ovm village of Elstow in 
Bedford; that same shedskin lizard who 
^rved as an officer of royalists at Edge- 
Mil, and was repelled from their company 
for sinfidness e’en they could not broMi!” 

Master SljAhey, his eyes popping from 
his head, inarticulately gurgled. Again the 


diofcing grip shook him so that his brains 
must have rattled like peas in a dry pod. 

“ Master Jonas Slythey— ha? Ye do not 
deny it— ha? That same slithering Slythey 
who came back to El s tow and set up as a 
doctor of medicines, but could not forswear 
Ms old habits—drinking and gambling and 
worse—and was turned out by the righteous 
fathers? 

“ By Gog, Magog, and the Archangel 
Gabriel! And now-Master Slythey turns 
up in Naseby with his coat of many colors 
turned to godly hue! Setting up to doctor 
souls ami condarai this to the everlasting, 
pit and that to the ducking-pond! Thm 
that art thyself destined to sulphur, brim¬ 
stone, and the lake of burning pitch!” 

And with IMs the brawny, red-haired 
trof^ia-, stiiriroldmg Master Slydiey by the 
throat with his left hand, seized Mm by the 
seat of his breeches with his right, lifted 
the preacher clean above his head and 
hurl^ Mm into a figurative lake of Burning 
pitoh—^the duck-pond behind die well! 

The mM) which had followed Slythey, 
as black sheep their diejfiierd, now b^an 
to laugh at tbe, preacher’s sudden discom¬ 
fiture. Slythey could swim a little, and 
managed to extriaite himself from deep 
water, but he feared to come to land while 
yet our new champion held the ground. 
The sleek one pressraited a ludicrous spec¬ 
tacle, Ktting iq> to Ms cMn in the muddied 
water, which plastered Ms hair over his 
eyes. And then the real rescuer of the 
ladies and their would-be champion did 
a most unexpected thing. Regardless of 
his victim in the pond, he turiffid upon 
the mob and made an amazing ^Kech, tire 
mam burden of wMch was that he, Hob¬ 
goblin Jack, was a very wicked person! 

“ My name,” he roared, as if he chal¬ 
lenged contradiction, “ my name js Master 
Badmanc^ I am an offshoot of the very 
devil himself. I am a drunkard, a liar, a 
gantbler, and a swearer of vite words, 
gloiy in all carnal sinfulness! 

“ You laugh! Yon deny it? Be not de¬ 
ceived in yourselves, or me. That I wear a 
Puritan soldier’s armor is but proof diat i 
am <a painted hypocrite! I am steeped in 
wickedness and ^th! 

“ You —” he broke off, turning to the 
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unhappy Slythey in the duck-pond. “ Pray 
for me if ye ha’ any powers of heavenly 
persuasion left dry. For I am a sinner, 
damned at birth, predestined to hell, and 
lost to all grace. And to prove it—” 

And he capped this amazing outburst 
with a stream of utterly needless, senseless 
profanity that made Mistress Joyce blush 
red. and cover her ears, and' Mistress 
Prynne cry out: 

“ Oh, Jack! Jack! I prithee, ha’ 
done!” 

I was astonished that the maid should 
know him, as clearly she did. But Hob¬ 
goblin’s surprise was even greater when he 
turned and discovered the maid’s own iden¬ 
tity. He faced her, staring open-mouthed. 
Then he clamped his heels together, 
brought up his hand to his head, and sa¬ 
luted her as if she had been Old Noll him¬ 
self. 

' For some reason the fickle ihob cheered. 
At that, and as I seemed now able to stand 
alone. Mistress Joyce bowed to me and to 
Hobgoblin, laid a hand on the Puritan 
maid’s arm, and moved away. 

But there were still malcontents in the 
mob. Perhaps they resented being de¬ 
prived of the greater sensation of the af¬ 
fair—the ducking of a suspected witch. 
Perhaps they were emboldened once more 
by the nonappearance of the troopers they 
had supposed behind Hobgoblin and his 
bold front. Anyway, as the two women 
made to escape, the growl began again. 

Instantly Hobgoblin whipped out the 
sword he had sheathed when he rushed to 
seize Slythey. Over the heads of the two 
women he raised it. I, who had not ac¬ 
quitted myself with any too great honor as 
a hero, quickly saw and seized my chance 
of redeeming. 

Picking up my own sword from the 
ground where it had fallen from my hand, 
I sprang to the other side of Mistress Joyce 
and Ruth Prynne, and brought my blade 
to bear across the red-haired trooper’s, 
high over the heads of our fair ladies. 

And I was conscious in that moment of 
a brotherhood of arms established between 
Hobgoblin Jack and myself—conscious of 
it in the thrill of that contact of steel over 
the heads of these two women. 


Under this cover of steel they walked, 
and we walked with them. Hobgoblin in 
particular eying the following crowd with 
a menacing scowl. 

But the crowd did not follow us any 
great distance. 

It thinned out gradually, and scattered, 
for the most part ashamed, for the most 
part friendly to us in the end. Master Sly¬ 
they, I suppose, emerged from the duck- 
pond after the enemy had departed with 
all the banners of victory. 

We escorted the ladies to the gates of a 
fine country manor set in spacious gardens 
a little to the north of Naseby village.. At 
the gates Mistress Joyce turned and, bow¬ 
ing graciously, said quietly: 

“ Gentlemen, I thank you.” 

That was all, except that the Puritan 
maid favored Hobgoblin with a demure but 
approving smile. The red-haired orator, 
whose tongue was never still for long, of¬ 
fered Mistress Joyce Eveleigh a bit of 
advice. 

“ Fair mistress,” said he, “ if indeed ye 
be a supporter of the wrong side, as I judge 
ye be, then for your better welfare I would 
urge ye make haste to some refuge behind 
the king’s lines. He lies this night nigh 
Sibbertoft. 

“ And Mistress Prynne,” he added to 
the Puritan maid, “ as ye do seem to re¬ 
member me as the ungodly youth of El- 
stow in Bedford, happen also ye ha’ mind 
o’ my trade. 

“ If so be ye have any pots, pans or ket¬ 
tles in need o’ tinkering, bear it well in 
mind that Jack Bunyan’s hand ha’ lost 
none o’ its old cunning.” 


CHAPTER III. 

ABOUT ANGELS AND STEWPANS. 

^UR camp was on the outskirts of Nase¬ 
by village. There Lord Fairfax had 
planted it on his march north from Oxford 
to check the victories of Charles, which in¬ 
cluded the taking of Leicester and the rais¬ 
ing of the blockade of Chester. 

On our way back from the gates of Eve¬ 
leigh Manor my odd friend. Hobgoblin 
Jack, seemed to have forgotten my exis- 
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tence. He was deeply preoccupied, mut¬ 
tering to himself, and occasionally throw¬ 
ing out a word or a gesture seemin^y ad¬ 
dressed to some invisible third person. 

As a reminder of my presence I cleared 
my throat and thanked him for his timely 
aid on the village green. At my adcjress 
he stoRjed short in his rather rapid pacing 
forward, seeming greatly surprised, and 
stared at me as upon a precipitate stranger. 
But then he recognized me and said ab¬ 
ruptly: * 

“ Youth—I know not thy name nor sta¬ 
tion, save as by thy dress th’art a trooper 
of Noll’s division, a brother-in-arms for 
ri^teousness. But a great question bur¬ 
dens my mind. Have ye any faith in tire 
ways of Providence?” 

“ I warrant ye!” I assured him. 

He sighed. “Ah!” said he. “If I 
could have faith. But I am not as some— 
a dolt, swallowing camels with an open 
mouth. In me an angel and a devil do fu¬ 
riously rage together. Now ’tis the angel 
is on top; now ’tis the devil has the tlnap- 
pk^hqld. And ’tis for Jack Bunyan they 
wrestle.” 

“^Strange!” I murmured, amazed and 
amused. 

“ Very strange. Very strmige,” Hob¬ 
goblin agreed. “ Yet what is strange about 
it, young sir? Maybe I be more hopeless¬ 
ly stewed in sin than the ordinary, widi 
less hope for salvation. Yet none of us are 
born in grace. We are all predestined to 
hell. Only by selection are we admitted to 
the elect.” 

“ But the infinite mercy—” I began; 
but he went on, unheeding me, as if, in¬ 
deed, he were talking for his own benefit. 

“ There was a time, sweet youth ”—he 
was no older than I, yet talM as if he 
were at least my grandsire—“ there was a 
time when I believed that by righteous liv¬ 
ing I might escape this dark destiny. Blind 
youth, would ye think it to look at me?” 

He stopped again, gripped me by the 
arm, and forced me to study his red, 
rugged, almost comically grave face. 

“ Would ye believe, to look at me, that 
P^ave read Scripture till my head ached? 
Aye, that I have!” 

I laughed—could not help it. A pained 


look entered his eyes. Then he grew angry 
at what he took to be my incredulity. Out 
of his right jackboot he whipped something 
which he held up under my very nose. 

“ Does t/zat prove it?” he roared. 

The thing in his hand was a small, well- 
worn, Geneva Bible. 

“ ’Twould seem ye carry it ever,” I said. 

“ I do,” said he solemnly, sticking the 
Bible back in the wide top of his boot. 
Then he hooked an arm in mine and pro¬ 
ceeded to walk me at a furious gait toward 
the camp, talking all the while in keeping 
with our pace. 

. “ Tell no man what I reveal to thee, 
young sir. The time is not ripe; the mean¬ 
ing is not clear. But what think ye it 
means? Who am I that an angel and a 
devil should wrestle night and day for pos¬ 
session of my soul? Who am I that should 
be visited by revelations—^visions of angels 
and archangels and cherubim and seraphim 
and all the hosts of heaven with harps and 
lutes and — aye! Beautiful visions, lad; 
beautiful visions! Milk and honey to the 
soul. But then— 

“ Ah, but then! Again I am plunged 
into the pit—and more visions—^hobgotn 
lins chained to stakes, being roasted and 
boiled in the flaming abyss. And mark ye. 
Master Innocent, all those damned hob- 
boglins ha’ the face o’ Jack Bunyan, so 
. that I suffer the agonies of ’em all, waking 
up in a hot sweat, roused from the dream 
by my own anguished howling!” 

As the torrent of words poured from his 
lips his stride increased with his mental ex-> 
citement, so that I was half-dragged into a 
half-trot to keep up with him, which the 
powerful arm decking ^ine made sure that 
I would. 

“ What does it mean, lad? Is it that I 
am to choose before it is too late? But 
what must I do to be saved? Mark ye, I 
ha’ striven time and again to be righteous; 
but whether ’tis that Heaven reads in my 
heart, finding there not a true desire for 
righteousness but merely the selfish wish 
to escape the sulfur pit—for this I ha’ been 
refused nomination to the elect.” 

“ Of late,” he went on moodily; “ of 
late I ha’ been happier. Why, lad, why? 
I shame to tell it. Convinced of predesti-i 
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nation to destruction, I ha’ surrendered to 
fate, and am wont to draw from all carnal 
delights what bitter-sweet they may bring 
to this loathly flesh. Happier? Aye- 
even as the swine is happier in its wallow! ” 

To say that I was amazed by this strange 
outburst from this man, who was almost a 
stranger to me, would be expressing only 
half my confusion. 

“ I do not understand you,” I gasped, 
out of breath. 

“I do not understand myself!” he re¬ 
torted. “ But there is a glimmer of a light 
at times. Thus! Often I am assailed by a 
half-belief—in all modesty, mark ye—in 
all modesty—that the most high betimes 
turns an eye upon poor Jack Bunyan. 
Time and again Heaven has most miracu¬ 
lously guided me through the swamp of sin 
where the devil tried to lure me with 
corpse-candles disguised in tavern-lights— 
saved me in the valley of death itself. 

“ Once, boy, I fell into a creek, and the 
Hand of the Lord, through His instrument, 

■ Thomas Thorp, snatched me out by the 
scruff of my neck. Once I picked up a 
poisonous adder, and—ye will hardly be¬ 
lieve this—it did not bite me! And heark¬ 
en further, lad. At Leicester ’twas. I was 
on sentry guard. The devil prompted me 
to thirst for a pot of ale. Leaving one 
Jonathan Shotwell in my place, the hog 
went to his swill. When I came back 
Jonathan lay on his musket, shot between 
the eyes with the bullet meant for Jack 
Bunyan!” 

As he reached this tragic climax Hob¬ 
goblin came to a sharp halt that nigh 
pulled my arm from its socket. Wagging 
a ponderous finger in my face, he whis¬ 
pered tensely: 

“ Why, lad? Tell me that— why? Was 
it the devil saved his minion with that pot 
of ale? Or was it high heaven passed the 
word: ‘ Shift that lad, Bunyan. I ha’ need 
o’ that sinner. Place another in his 
stead.’ ” 

“ ’Tis a strange matter,” was all I could 
say. 

“ Am I right?” he asked, with almost 
ludicrous anxiety. “Or do I but fancy 
these things?” 

“ There would seem to be some serious 


purpose behind it all,” said I, impressed 
despite a desire to laugh. 

Seeming relieved, he led me on again, 
walking now at aii easier pace, but still 
rambling on about strange, unearthly mat¬ 
ters and speculations. 

His eccentricity astounded me. More 
astounding were his earnestness, his grav¬ 
ity, his sincere belief in his own theories. 
Not listening to half of what he further 
said, I fell to thinking of the man himself. 
As I say, he was not over twenty, but a 
full-grown man in body, with great shoul¬ 
ders, long arms, heavy feet, and in general 
a massive frame which his rugged, homely 
face and dull red hair perfectly suited. Ap¬ 
parently he had possessed a terrific imagi¬ 
nation. 

But I could not read the riddle of him. 
He was a mass of contradictions. The 
quiver of fear in his voice as he related his 
dream experiences in the infernal regions 
was oddly unlike the physically brave man 
who cowed that mob on the village green. 
His profanity, then and now—and I have 
purposely left out the heavy sprinkling of 
it in all his speech—struck me as being 
affected, like that of a growing lad anxious 
to prove himself a very wicked man. His 
self-condemnation, too, was something for 
which I could see no basis, save his own 
statements about gambling and drinking. 
I suspected that he exaggerated mouth- 
wagers into heavy dicing, pint-pots into 
kegs. 

In short, without knowing more about 
the man, I was somehow convinced that 
Hobgoblin Jack Bunyan was his own chief 
accuser; that behind all his self-askrted 
wickedness there -was a great heart bleed¬ 
ing with a sense of personal unworthiness, 
a great brain driving itself mad with those 
very questions of religion which tore all 
England asunder at the thne. 

But in the end I gathered this much— 
and the ponderous prologue to the trivial 
matter set me to laughing again: he be¬ 
lieved that the Hand of God had person¬ 
ally directed him to the saving of that 
maiden on the village green, or that Provi¬ 
dence had appointed her a “ warniff^ 
angel ” to lead him from his “ sodden, sin¬ 
ful ways.” 
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“ An angel, indeed!” I said, thinking of 
the beautiful, saintly lady who prayed be¬ 
fore that lone altar in Eveleigh Manor. 

“ Aye, but ye know not all the miracle,” 
said he. “ Years ago, when I was but a 
thoughtless youth, playing rebecks and jig¬ 
ging on the Lord’s Day, tying cats and 
howlets in the belfry of a Sunday morning, 
and muffling the school-bell with wool— 
one morning years ago, in Elstow, I was 
setting a cat and a dog to fight, wagering 
on the cat, and roaring vile language as I 
urged her to claw the —’s eyes out, when 
the door of a small cottage opened and she 
appeared—the angel!” 

“ Indeed she is an angel,” I repieated. 
“ I blame you not the error.” 

“Error!” he roared furiously. “Hold 
thy tongue, dolt! No carnal beauty was 
this, but in truth an angel—the angel of 
the Lord!” 

I merely bowed assent to his quaint de¬ 
lusion, but exploded when he went on— 

“ In her right hand she held a stew- 
pan.” 

Several minutes passed before I made 
my peace with him and he could proceed. 

“ In her right hand she held a stewpan,” 
he repeated gravely, but with a severe eye 
upon me. “ ‘ Jack Bunyan,’ says she, ‘ it 
would serve thy soul better if ye tinkered 
the hole in this stewpan and ceased storing 
up the evil commissions of thy tongue 
against the Day of Judgment.’ ” 

This incident, he went on, had a pro¬ 
found effect upon his mind. He felt it to 
be the direct interposition of that Provi¬ 
dence which was repeatedly demonstrating 
a merciful inclination toward Master Way¬ 
ward. 

“ For a time,” said he in a humble voice, 
“ I gave up playing thtf rebeck, even on 
week-days, forswore gambling, ale, dog¬ 
fights, and hockey on Sundays. I even 
gave up my job as bell-ringer of the El¬ 
stow Episcopal, because I knew in my se¬ 
cret heart that it was more carnal joy for 
Jack Bunyan than for the glory of the 
Lord. 

“ I turned my thoughts to the means of 
grace, read and reread the Book till my 
brains were addled with Scripture, and sat 
at the feet of my ministering angel, that 


poor orphan girl, mending her stewpans 
and kettles while she read to me out of a 
little book she gave me to keep when I left 
to become a trooper—“ The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven,” which, alas, I have 
scarce looked at since; for in the company 
of these men of blood I again fell into the. 
swamp of sin. 

“ But now,” he concluded, as we came 
within sight of the parliamentary army’s 
camp, “ behold the mercy of the Lord! 
Again the angel appears, a light in my 
dark, and I am spewed out of a sodden 
alehouse into her bright presence. 

“ Tell me, sweet youth: is it the finger 
of Providence, or only that which Master 
Skeptic calls chance?” 

During all this rigmarole I had, of 
course, pictured Mistress Joyce Eveleigh as 
the angel, although I found it hard to 
reconcile her dignity with stewpans. Still, 
her quiet simplicity, her visiting of the poor 
and sick— 

But Hobgoblin presently informed me 
that his angel was Ruth Prynne, who at 
the death of her father had left Elstow and 
apparently found service with Mistress 
Eveleigh. Having a thought to closer ac¬ 
quaintance with my own angel, I ventured 
to suggest to Hobgoblin that he would 
surely be flying in the face of Providence if 
he did not follow his trade; that indeed it 
might be well if he presented himself at the 
kitchen door of Eveleigh Manor on the 
morrow, and see if the Lord had not de¬ 
creed a few leaky vessels overnight. 

“ By Gog and Magog!” exclaimed Jack 
Bunyan; “ th’art an inventions youth! On 
the morrow I shall even borrow a brand 
and solder and hie me as ye say.” 

I regretted that I was not a thinker my¬ 
self, but—well. Tinker Bunyan might have 
need of an apprentice! 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE ROARING LION. 

•yHERE was a loud uproar in camp as 
^ we entered it; bursts of cheering and 
roars of enthusiasm for Oliver Cromwell, 
who had just arrived from London Town 
on the heels of the news of his victory over 
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Parliament there. The days of Manches¬ 
ter and Essex and their vacillating policy 
were over. It was war to the death against 
the king. Fairfax was confirmed as com¬ 
mander-in-chief, and Cromwell was his 
second, although to the army and the peo¬ 
ple the second was first 

With Charles and his army arrayed some 
miles to the northwest, and Fairfax and 
Cromwell already closeted in conference, 
it was clear that our planned visit to the 
kitchen door of Eveleigh Manor was not 
like to take place on the morrow. More 
probably we would be hurled into the lists 
of a harsher encounter. Cromwell would 
undoubtedly strike without delay (as he 
did), and on the field of Naseby the cause, 
of Parliament or the crown of Charles 
would stand or fall. 

And, sure enou^, next day I received 
my baptism in fire and blood. The battle 
of Naseby was fought on that Ju»e day. 
My sword was red ere sundown, and I was 
conscious that I had acquitted myself not 
ill as my father’s son and a trooper of Old 
Noll’s division. 

I shall not describe the battle. I doubt 
if I could, save in a general way, and as 
Hobgoblin Jadk and I were involved in it. 
Of the details I knew little imtil some time 
afterward; only that at the beginning of 
the great battle which so changed the face 
of En^sh history our center and our left 
were driven back, almost overwhelmed by 
the king’s infantry and Prince Rupert’s 
cavalry. 

But we Ironsides oft the right routed 
Langdale’s horse. Then—and the glory of 
it was all Cromwell’s—^we fell on the vic¬ 
torious center of Charles, charged right 
through it, and descended, an unexpected 
thimderbolt, upon the flank of the tempo¬ 
rarily elated Rupert. 

It was a splendid coup of Old Noll, and 
a most disastrous surprise to the dashing 
prince, for Rupert and his horse, having 
smashed our center and left with the aid 
of the king’s infantry, were pursuing our 
routed forces back toward Naseby when 
the unexpected avalanche of hoofs and 
steel swept down upon them through the 
scattered mS^ of the king’s center. 

But Cromwell divided his troopers, or¬ 


dering several companies, part of my own 
included, to complete the rout of Langdale 
and, if possible, capture the king, who was 
supposed to be flying northwest with the 
remnants of his center. 

The rest of the Ironsides pursued Ru¬ 
pert’s horse, who had scarce begun to real¬ 
ize that the rainbow of their victory was 
taking on the hue of terrible defeat In 
fact, the royalists in the forefront of the 
pursuit of our equally shattered center and 
left were as yet unaware that their retreat 
was not only blocked by Cromwell, but 
that the Ironsides were thundering down 
at their heels. 

I would give much to have been (as 
Hobgoblin was) one of the company which, 
descending iqx)n the Sign of the Three 
Blue Angels, found and c^tured a num¬ 
ber of Rupert’s officers as they were in the 
act of toasting their victory! 

I was then with the cmnpany to the 
northwest, hacking and hewing at the 
flanks and rear of the flying roys^ists, and 
scouring hither and thither in search of the 
king himself. 

Of Hobgoblin I saw little during the en¬ 
tire engagemmt, and as I say, he went with 
the detachment pursuing Rupert. But the 
little I did see of him sticks in mind as a 
very vivid picture.” 

It is the picture of a red-haired demon 
mounted on a ponderous, shaggy-footed 
plow-horse which, with its rider who roared 
like a cataract and whirled a red sword 
about his head, spread terror and havoc in 
the early stages of the battle. He seemed 
to be here, there, all over the field at cmce, 
towering half a head over friend and enemy 
alike wherever the battle was thickest and 
fiercest. And through the roaring of the 
cataract voice sounded the most astound¬ 
ing mixture of profanity and Scriptural 
quotation men’s ears ever heard, even in 
moments of great stress. 

Our own captain, Giles Bombard, was a 
stem Puritan in morals as well as fi^t. It 
was he, and not Cromwell, who said on 
Naseby field that “ the Lord gave the 
enemy as stubble to om swords.” But va¬ 
lorous warrior as Captain Bombard was, 
his soul was ^aken by the wicked lan¬ 
guage that streamed like infernal blasts 
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from the lips of Trooper John Bunyan in 
the battle. When HobgoBlin declared in 
trumpet voice, by way of encouraging his 
fellow. Ironsides, that he himself was Gog, 
Magog, and the Archangel Gabriel, Cap¬ 
tain Giles cried out in protest: 

“ Silence, blasphemer!” he shouted, even 
as he split a cavalier to the teeth. “ Afore 
Heaven, ye imperil victory!” 

But possibly Heaven looked into the 
heart of Jack Bunyan and saw that his 
shocking language was as meaningless as 
the excited babbling of a boy at his game. 

At the risk of modesty I repeat that I 
did not acquit myself ill, and I was privi¬ 
leged to do Hobgoblin a small service that 
day. I cut down a cavalier just as he was 
about to cleave Bunyan from behind. 

Hobgoblin was otherwise engaged at the 
moment, and does not know to this day 
how near he came to the solution of all his 
earthly and spiritual problems. Undoubt¬ 
edly he^ would have given me only a share 
of the credit as a divinely appointed in¬ 
strument to save him from that cavalier, 
who, of course, must have been a minion 
on the devil’s side of his affairs. 

To dispose briefly of the battle of Nase- 
by field—we won! The royalist cause was 
left foundering. Charles escaped us that 
day, and was supposed to be making all 
speed toward the Welsh border. 

Not remembering in the excitement that 
our forces had split between Rupert and 
the king, and not having seen or heard 
Hobgoblin since early in the fight, I began 
to fear for my odd friend as we rode back, 
tired but victorious, toward Naseby. None 
of my comrades knew what had become of 
him, and the dread that he had fallen grew 
upon me. 

Depression, resulting also from mental 
reaction and physical exhaustion, was not 
a whit lifted when over the moor ahead 
sounded the bells of Naseby church, peal¬ 
ing joyously for our triumph. Not until 
afterward did I think it in the least un¬ 
usual for us Puritans to be celebrating thus 
merrily, almost secularly. 

But I remembered the bells when, ar¬ 
rived in Naseby and encountering our own 
Sergeant Okey, I inquired concerning my 
friend. Trooper Bunyan. 


“ Friend?” quoth Okey. “ Be he friend 
o’ thine, my bantam? Then I fear ye 
chose ill company.” 

“ How so, sergeant? How has Bunyan 
offended that ye speak thus slighting?” 

“ Bunyan—if that be the blasphemer’s 
name—Bunyan is in jail!” 

In jail! What now? Had Okey in¬ 
formed me that Hobgoblin was dead, cut 
to pieces, and each piece buried separately, 
I could not have been more astonished. In 
jail? For what? 

Then I heard a strange tale, one which 
had me laughing again, as all things con¬ 
cerning Hobgoblin somehow inclined me— 
at this time. 

It appeared that Trooper Bunyan, hav¬ 
ing fought more like a demon from the pit 
than a Puritan soldier, had wound up His 
day with his carnal devil still rampant. 
Forgetting his resolve about bells and 
righteous self-denial, he had dashed from 
the Sign of the Three Blue Angels after the 
capture of Rupert’s officers, climbed the 
belfry of Naseby church, and rung peal 
after peal upon the bells until their tongues 
nigh cracked their bronze cheeks! 

At the order of Cromwell the offender 
was taken, not so much for celebrating vic¬ 
tory in this unrestrained manner as doing 
it without order. It was before Captain 
Bombard that Bunyan was marched, a 
prisoner in his own ranks, but still .ram¬ 
pantly impenitent. The God-fearing Giles, 
recognizing the red-haired trooper who had 
endangered victory with language displeas¬ 
ing to Heaven, fined him twelvepence. on 
the spot—Cromwell’s decreed penalty for 
profanity. 

Alas! Bunyan, like the rest of the Iron¬ 
sides, had received no pay in a twelve- 
month, so in default he was marched to 
the Naseby lock-up, which had temporarily 
been converted into a military guardhouse. 

“ And there he is now, this saintly friend 
o’ thine,” concluded Sergeant Okey, “ and 
our captain, who hath a right concern for 
our souls, is even with him at this moment, 
seeking to convince him of the error of his 
ways by prayer and supplication.”’ 

Even while I felt inclined to laugh at 
this mishap to my friend Hobgoblin, I was 
disturbed. It seemed a poor reward for so 
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teave a warrior as lie Imti proven himself 
in the field, when his only fault, as it 
seemed to me then, was ;an excess of ani¬ 
mal spirit. 

My nfind was made up instantly to try 
if I oould not gain his release by informing 
some one in authority—^Captain Bombard, 
for example—of, the things I was privileged 
to know of the man, of the things I Isad 
seen hhn do, particularly of his drivairons 
conduct in the matter of Mistress 'Jojme 
Eveleigh when she was in the hands of the 
mob. 

“ Would that I could be admitted to see 
Trooper Bnnyan,” I said to CSfcey, “and 
have a word with Captain Bombard, if he 
he indeed ooncerned for my friend’s wel¬ 
fare.'” 

“ Lad,” said the sergeant, laying a hand 
on my shoulder, “ abstain frean simh ill as¬ 
sociation. Evil comnnmications do ota- 
ropt good manners. 'Forget that thou 
hadst sudi a friend. Thou hast an honest 
face—” 

“ Forget a friend? Then were I un¬ 
worthy .®f friendship!” I cried hotly; and 
leaving Sergeant Ofcey wagging Ms tead 
gloomily, I set off in search of the lock-up, 
which I found in due course. 

My Ircaidde cuirass, more than the 
statement that I had business whh Captain 
Bombard, won me instant admisami to the 
jail. We Ironsides w^e kings that day! 

As I walked along the corridisr lined on 
eidifir side with cells, in whkh not a few of 
■the prisoners were high royalist officers, I 
was for the moment surprised to be halted 
by no guard. The sentry wad there, in¬ 
deed, and quite visible to my eyes. He 
p»aid no heed to my intrusion, did not even 
see me, even when I stood at Ms elbow and 
looked in upon the scene wMdi so riveted 
Ms attention. 

The sentry was peering through the bars 
of a cell door at an odd picture. On the 
wooden board wMch served as bed .and 
bench for a prisoner, sat JasJc Btmyan, his 
face wrought into wobegone lines. CM Ms 
knees lay a small book, wide qjen. As it 
was not Ms Geneva Bible, I surmised it 
must he “ The Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven,” wMch Ruth had given Mm. 

But he was not reading. His head was 


surfc GBi his breast and Ms long arms dan¬ 
gled helplessly at Ms sides, his fingertips 
almost toucMng the flagged floor. 

Opposite hhn sat Captain Giles Bom¬ 
bard on a low stool. The God-fearing war¬ 
rior was haranguing the blasphemer and 
belbringer, whose late ribaldry had clearly 
given way -to despair. 

“ Trooper Bunyan,” Bombard was say- 
mg sarrowMly, “ ye do deceive yourself.” 

I tell ye there is no hope for me,” Hdb- 
foblm sulfenly declared. 

“ There is hope for every sinner that re- 
penteth,” Bombard assured Mm. 

“ Aye,” said Jack mournfully, “but "las 
not t^ jrenitent me that swears. ’Tis a 
devil that^^issesses me like a roaring liim. 
’Twas that same evil possession which Iflse- 
wise rang the bells—^not I.’ ” 

“ Then should this roarii^ lion be cast 
out,” said Giles. “ But think a,gain, 
brother. Was it not in sooth that ye rang 
those bells to the glory of God, Who gave 
us tMs great victory? May He not have 
chosen thee Hit instrument for fliat them 
wert a blas^mer in need of reden^tion?” 

“ Not so,” said Hobgoblin stubbrnMy. 
“ Heawn -ffid not urge me to play ‘ Sweet 
William ’ cm the bdls! ” 

“ Brother John,” said Bombard, who 
wore a robe before a cMrass, “daere are 
but two courses. First, I wSl pu-ay for 
thee. If that avafls not to thy 

devil, then must ye even be exordsed.” 

And not a little to my astenMiment— 
and admiration—^the wurrior captain got 
down upon his knees on die stone-flagged 
floor and began a petition to Heaven for 
the salvation of Hobgoblin Jack Bunyan, 
whle that soul-tortured trooper stared des¬ 
pairingly at the petitioner’s bowed head. 

At last Bomba^(|; said “ Amen,” and 
locked up rather expectandy at die gloom¬ 
ing red face of the possessed. 

“ How is it now with thee. Brother Bun¬ 
yan?” he asked hopefully. 

“ Nothing ha’ gone out o’ me,” said 
Jack. “Evil still ats upon my stomach 
like a heavy meal.” 

“ Then,” said the God-fearing warrior 
solemnly, “-mfly exorcism may avail. Art 
v^ing to part with the evil that is in 
thee?” 


THE PROGRESS 

“ Aye! ” said Bunyan fervently. 

“ Thy consent is half the battle,” said 
Giles. “ I go to seek the exordser.” 

And he came toward the cell door, where 
the sentry and I stared in wide-eyed awe 
of the proceeding. 

For, mark you, while I have other ideas 
now on exorcism and such matter, at this 
time I fully believed, as did Bombard, 
Hobgoblin and the pop-eyed sentry, in the 
reality of evil possession. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE EXORCISM THAT FAILED. 

^^ET I was not so sure that Jack Bun- 
yan was really possessed of a devil. 
But that he believed this to be his plight 
was almost as bad. If the lad could only 
be convinced, as I was, that he was not 
half so black as he painted himself, his 
devil might lose some of its ill hue. 

This I ventured to express to Captain 
Bombard as he came from the cell. I told 
him all I knew about Jack Bunyan, of his 
bravery, his honesty, his queer self-convic¬ 
tion of wickedness. 

“ Lad,” said Giles, who between times 
was a most amiable and approachable 
worthy, “ I am half of thy mind in this 
matter. He is a brave soldier, but if it be 
as ye think, then indeed is his plight more 
grievous, for he harbors a devil of his own 
willing; which is a double sin. Wherefore 
this devil must be taken from him. He 
must be saved from the burning.” 

“ Know either of ye,” he added, includ¬ 
ing the sentry in his address; “ know either 
of ye any who hath power to exorcise 
devils?” 

“ That I do, sir,” put in the sentry 
quickly. “ There be one of whom I ha* 
heard, in this same village of Naseby, who 
is not only a godly man and an exhorter 
in the Gospel, but one having craft in 
drugs and against witchcraft and the like.” 

“Go fetch him!” said the captain. 
“ Get thee gone. And you, lad,” (to me) 
“ stand guard until Jie returns.” 

As soon as we were alone together I 
peered through the bars at Hobgoblin. He 
was how immersed in the study of his little 
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book, seeking mayhap some pathway out 
of his dilemma. 

“ Jack,” I whispered, “ ha’ done with 
this folly. Thou.’rt no more possessed than 
ye do imagine, and a much less.” 

“ Get thee behind me, satan!” said he 
in a sepulchral voice, and fell again to read¬ 
ing “ The Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven.” 

I gave him up, and contented myself 
with finding interest in my temporary duty. 

It was a queer place, was Naseby lock¬ 
up that day; part infirmary, part alehouse, 
and part casual lodging. Some of the 
royalist prisoners were drunk and singing; 
others were drunk and snoring; still others 
nursed and cursed minor wounds, while a 
few of finer sensibilities sat behind the bars 
with their heads in their hands, in despair 
of the lost cause. 

But I had little time in which to observe 
these. The sentry presently came back in 
company with Captain Giles, who had met 
him outside the prison as he returned from 
his errand. Behind them walked a sleek, 
soft-footed person in the garb of a dissi¬ 
dent preacher, whose face gave me a mo¬ 
mentary start. It was Master Jonas Sly- 
they, whom I had last seen in the duck- 
pond! 

“ The exorcist,” said Bombard briefly. 
“ A godly man, besides versed in surgery, 
medicines, and counter-crafts.” 

It was on my tongue to say that if Jonas 
Slythey was to be the exerciser, I feared 
he would not tame Jack Bunyan’s devil; 
but curiosity stayed me when, Slythey’s 
gaze encountering my face, he seemed not 
to know me again. This glow of curiosity 
became a flame when I saw Slythey take a 
swift step back from the bars through 
which he had peered at the person whose 
devil he was to exorcise. 

He had recognized the red-haired fury 
of the village green, the same who had 
pitched him into the duck-pond! 

What would he do? Retire? Not he! 
A slow smile played for a moment about 
his flabby, sallow face, and he turned his 
back upon the cell door; 

“ I ^all not enter until all is prepared,” 
he said softly. “ ’Tis needful that, first, 
all should be in readiness.” 
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As tlie exordst preswnably knew iris 
own business, and his word was for the 
time law, Captain Bombard conferred with 
him for a few moments, feen turned to me. 

“ As th’art _a friend of this unhappy 
wight ye shall enter the cdl and help. Be- 
Irice we may ha’ need of strong hands. 
Give him thy commands, physicians.” 

It was then that Slythey looked me 
straight in the face. If he recogiuzed me 
he gave no word of it, although I fancied 
a. Mint glimraer in bis shifty eyes. 

“ Fetch a brazier with lighted char in 
it,” he commanded; “ also some green 
sti<±s; likewise mustard and water and 
pepper, salt, catsup, and such hot stuffs.” 

These were procured after some dek^ 
and placed in the ceH at Slythey’s direc¬ 
tion, the condiments on the stool and the 
glowing brazier under the far end of the 
bench upon which Jack Bunyan sat stolid- 
fy following his “ Patiiway.” Master Sly¬ 
they, I noticed, carefully kept his back to 
the barred door, himself standing m the 
prison alley and issuing directions over Ms 
left shoulder without more tlran half-turn¬ 
ing his head. 

When all was placed as commanded, 
Slythey, still with his back to the scene 
(as if the attitude were a necessary part of 
the Strang business) ordered that the pos¬ 
sessed person be made to lie flat on his 
stomach-on the bendi, his face over the 
eiHl and directly above the brazier. Hob¬ 
goblin obeyed without a murmur, 
sighing as he closed his “ Pathway ” and 
thrust the little volume into the top of his 
other jackboot. 

OtKe Hobgoblin was in the required po¬ 
sition, Slythey ordered me to place the 
green sticks on the hot coals of the brazi«. 
In less than a nrinute a cloud of acrid 
smoke arose from the verdant wood and 
enveloped Trooper Banyan’s head. 

“Oj^ thy mwith tot the evfl may 
escape!” cried Master Sl3dhey in a sing¬ 
song voice. “ Open thine eyes tot ye may 
see to evil one depart!” 

Bunyan, I suppose, obeyed, for instant¬ 
ly he began to cough and weep as the reek 
choked and blinded him. 

Not until this pass did Master Slythey 


enter the cell, and he at once busied him¬ 
self with other measures Triiile Hobgoblin 
gulped and sputtered, flat on his belly on 
the bench, with his mouth open over the 
smoking brazier. 

Swiftly Master Slythey, muttering to 
himself the while, mixed mustard and 
water in the prisoner’s pewter pot, added 
a generous dash of pepper, a half-handful 
of salt, and a heaVy splash of catsiq>. 

“Drink!” he commanded the prostrate 
Bunyan. “ This will expel all bile from 
thy liver and evil from thy soul. Drink! ” 

Giles Bombard, his face wrought with 
friendly concern, whUe mine must have be¬ 
trayed a growing suspicion and rage, al¬ 
most tenderly helped to raise the head of 
the patient Hobgoblin. My unhappy 
friend had scarce swallowed half of to 
nauseous dose before he was snzed with a 
violmit retching. 

His stomach must have been of iron to 
retain to mixture at all As it was, he 
sprang to Ms feet despite to pmjtests of 
Sythey and Giles Bcmibard mtd fou^t an 
inward battle agarinst sickness. While he 
leaned against the ceH wall, gasping and 
gulping, tears streaming adown his sm(*e- 
grimed face, he managed to articulate: 

“Nay — nay —nay! If this be — to 
remedy—let pK—keq> my—devil!” 

“ Silence!” cried MasUsr Sl3?toy in hor¬ 
rified tones. “ Thou wilfully deshest evil? 
Heed him not!” turning to Captain (Mies. 
“ Down with him upon to brach. ’Tis 
not he, but to evfl tot cries through his 
mouth!” 

It may have been that in raising his 
voice Master Slythey betrayed his identity 
to Hobgoblin’s ears, for Bunyan was too 
blinded by tears to see. Anyway, as Giles 
seized hold of him again and summoned 
me to assist in laying my friend back upon 
h® belly. Hobgoblin 'recognized his tor- 
mentm-. 

Giles Bombard was flxmg violently 
against the opposite wall, burled by Bun- 
yan’s mighty arms. Then, meeting no 
willing obstacle in me, Hobgsblin leaped 
at the exorcist’s throat with a bellow tot 
must have ^rting from to roaring devil 
which could not be east out. 


(To be coRthmed NEXT WEEE.> 



T here was a patent music-box in 
Waldo Harrison’s parlor and the top 
of it was a highly varnished and pol¬ 
ished golden oak, a triumph of bourgeoise 
art. 

Comrade Leon Minsch, who was lighting 
a fresh cigarette from the butt of a used 
one, deliberately laid the burning twist of 
tobacco and paper so that its glowing coal 
added the stench of bubbling varnish to the 
scent of cheap tobacco. 

Zenia Kauffmann, legally and conven¬ 
tionally Mrs. Waldo Harrison, standing 
close beside him, merely smiled. 

Comrade Minsch seized her about the 
waist and drew her to him. “ You are my 
woman,” he jrhispered. 

“ Dead certain, aren’t you?” Zenia 
mocked him, but she let the arm remain 
where it was. 

In those days—it was January of 1900 
—Zenia Kauffmann had lost that youthful, 
willowly slenderness that had first captured 
the attention of Waldo Harrison and 
tricked him into marrying his mother’s 
maid of all work. But she was still a 
strikingly handsome young woman with 
hair black as coal, snapping black eyes set 
off obliquely by her high cheekbones and 
a perfect, oval face. Her lips were full 
and very red and her mind was a fertile 
field within the devil, whose particular 
preference is idle women, had already 
sowed a bountiful crop of mischief. 

Like Comrade Minsch, Zenia’s birthplace 


was Russia and they exchanged endear-i 
ments in their native tongue. 

Comrade Gerta Rhinebeck peered 
through her thick-lepsed glasses at them. 
She was thin, was Comrade Gerta and she 
entertained a tenderness for big, whiskered* 
Leon Minsch that brewed in her a jealous 
acid. 

“ Where is your husband. Comrade 
Zenia?” she asked with shrill significance. 

The other half dozen of the comrades, 
smoking, drinking beer and sprawling in 
Waldo Harrison’s little flat paused to hear 
the answer. 

“ Who, the little bourgeois?” drawled 
Zenia. “ At his store earning the money 
that buys your supper, I dare say, my dear 
Gerta.” Zenia laughed unpleasantly. “ But 
why do you ask? Why think of him? Do* 
not fear that he will disturb our happiness. 
Comrade Gerta. Waldo Harrison, pah! 
Self-satisfied, money grubbing, blind. A—* 
an easy mark! ” 

Leon Minsch laughed uproariously at the 
current slang. “ Easy Mark!” he roared. 
He snatched up a bottle of beer from the 
golden-oak center-table, knocked off its 
neck with a skilled blow that left a splendid 
jagged scar in the shining varnish and held 
the foaming bottle aloft, dripping a puddle 
of slops on the Wilton rug in Waldo Harri-; 
son’s parlor. “ A toast to our unseen 
host,” he proclaimed. “To Comrade Easy 
mark.” 

He drink from the broken bottle and the 
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other comrades joined him with noisy ac¬ 
claim at his wit. 

.\nd it was then that Waldo Harrison, 
listening at the kitchen door, almost burst 
in upon them in a berserk rage, to drive 
forth this idle crew that defiled his home. 
Almost he did this—not quite. 

Waldo Harrison had closed his Sixth 
Avenue haberdashery that bore his name 
and hurried home to his evening meal and 
the companionship of his wife. He earn¬ 
estly hoped ^e would not be entertaining 
any of her strange friends. He did not like 
Leon Minsch nor Comrade Gerta Rhine- 
beck nor the other comrades. They made 
a great deal of noise and said wild and 
shocking things. He was afraid the neigh¬ 
bors would hear them and complain that 
Waldo Harrison was not quite respectable. 
And they seemed to delict in showing their 
independence of convention by marring his 
furniture, throwing bumt-out cigarettes 
everywhere and eating all this food and 
drinking all his beer. If Zenia must have 
friends, he could not see, for the life of him, 
why she didn’t like such women as Mrs. 
Beppler, the butcher’s wife, or Mrs. Robert¬ 
son, whose husband was a buyer for Sie- 
gd’s—women who like to crochet and gos¬ 
sip and sometime go in a jolly party to see 
Viola Allen play in the “ Pilace of the 
King,” or maybe Maude Adams or “ Floro- 
dora.” 

Waldo Harrison did not understand his 
^wife at all. 

When he married his mother’s maid, 
Zenia Kauffmann, the beautiful Russian 
seemed everything that a wife should be. 
And now, she seemedir-well— 

He heard tjie loud voices- from the parlor 
and went stealthily down the long hall of 
the flat to the kitchen, anxious to avoid 
Zenia’s friends because he did not like to 
be made uncomfortable by their remarks. 
From the ice-box he rummaged, a sandwich 
and a bottle of beer. He ate standing by 
the door that opened on the party, hoping 
that Zenia would come past on some errand 
so that he could ask her to bring him his 
copy of “ To Have and To Hold,” and thus 
escape unnoticed to the bedroom to read 
and to sleep—if the noise would let him. 

Standing thus, hoping; an ffcderazed 


man already graying about the temples, 
blinking his weak gray eyes, Harrison heard 
the toast to “ Comrade Easy-mark,” and 
ior a moment his blood ran as hot as ever 
scalded the veins of those costumed heroes 
of fiction he liked to read about. 

If only Waldo Harrison had not been 
halted by the sudden fear, “ What would 
the neighbors say?” the course of several 
lives might have bear very different. 

Instead of doing what he should have 
done he put on his hat and coat and walked 
out into the night, talking aloud to himself 
about the terrible things he would some day 
do to Leon Minsch and all the others of 
Zenia’s circle. Fourteenth Street’s bright 
lights lured him and when he found, at the 
Academy that a dramatization of that very 
succrasful novel “ Quo Vadis ” was holding 
the bo^ds he bought a ticket and went in. 
So for several hours he completely forgot 
himself and his troubles in the fortunes of 
Lygia, the beautiful Christian. * 

When the play was over Harrison ^nt 
another hour walking Fourteenth Street, 
anxious to avoid any encounter with his 
wife’s guests. He fdt very lonely and 
very sorry for himself. Numerous single 
women strolled past and many smiled at 
him significantly. Several he wanted to 
^)eak to, to acclaim their companionship 
and tell than how badly the world treated 
him. He did not speak because the papers 
recently had been full of stories about 
“ mashers ” and women who assaulted than 
with hat-pins. 

When he did get home the flat was silent. 
All the gas jets were burning brightly. He 
stood blinking in the empty, overlighted 
rooms, stinking of stale tobacco smoke. 
There were many empty bottles, and glasses 
were leaving sticky rings on all his shiny 
furniture. , Dead cigarettes crumbled on 
the scorched rugs mid lay in.untidy drifts 
on window ledge and table. 

By contrast with all this riotous dis¬ 
order the silence seemed oppressive, signifi¬ 
cant, fateful. 

Zenia was not in the bedroom, nor the 
kitchen nor bathroom. He went back, 
vaguely alarmed, to the parlor and finally 
found her note. 

His first impulse, when he had mastaed 
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the note’s amazing information, was to 
thank God for deliverance from an even 
more harassing paroblem. Then he felt 
tremendously soriy for himself, and londy; 
finally,, as he sat holding the note, a 
shrunken, futile person surrounded by 
strange debris, flooded by brilliant gas¬ 
light, he was persuaded that he loved Zenia 
nobly and that she had wrecked his life. 

For Zenia had definitely broken with him 
to accept the love of Leon Mhffidi. 

II. 

At the rear of Harrison’s Sixth Avenue 
haberdashery was a pai-tition marking off 
a space used for storage and added to this 
partition was a boxlike excrescence, “ the 
office.” Harrison, slumped down in his 
office-chair, was examining his fire insur¬ 
ance pxflicies on a late afternoon of De¬ 
cember, a year after Zenia had left his bed 
and board. 

Hie door communicating with the store 
was closed and locked, and there wds no 
window or hole in the opaque glass of the 
partition through which he could be ob¬ 
served. Yfet he frequently glanced over 
his shoulder, and his eyes rolled imeasily. 

Heaped imtidily before him wwe numer¬ 
ous letters from wholesalers, letters that 
asked curtly for payment of accounts, and 
invariably spoke of taking legal proceed¬ 
ings for collection. Except for a few 
wOTthless circulars, these were about the 
only business letters he received any more. 

But his stock and store were well in¬ 
sured. He ^oated over the satisfactory 
figures, and rubbed his chin in an agony 
of indecision. 

The business had been founded by Har¬ 
rison’s parents. They passed it on to him 
at their death—a living thing built up by 
patience and hard-acquired credits. Their 
sOTi had conducted it with an enthusiasm 
that made up for m(»t of his ignorance of 
good merchandising. The location was a 
good one. There wa-e two small transient 
hotels within the block and near by an old- 
fashioned side-street lined with boarding¬ 
houses and residences. The life-time effort 
dial built up the trade had left it sufficient 
inpetus normally to last another life-time. 

But far a year ite proprietor had luxuri- 
2 Argosy 


ated in the sensations of a man whose life 
was blitted by woman’s perfidy. He had 
thOTOu^ly convinced himself that his first 
infatuation for Zenia was a noble love; 
that since she had gone, the world held 
nothing for him. He reveled in showing 
all the outward evidences of a broken man. 
And a broken man is not a successful mer¬ 
chant. 

The shop was dirty with long neglect 
Its stocks were depleted, out of date, dusty. 
The window was still dressed as it had been 
a year before with flaunting gift ties, a 
dressing-gown, smoking-jacket, felt slippers, 
all wound,with faded crepe papier ribbons, 
hung with holly wreaths dead and brown 
these many months, sprinkled with imita¬ 
tion snow of mica flakes, and thick in a 
dun powdering of dust. It gave him a 
mighty, perverse pleasure to look into that 
window and that dirty shop, to fetch a 
great, tremulous sigh and mutter, “Dust 
and decay, that’s what a false woman’s 
brought me to—dust and decay.” 

The long-silent bell of the front door 
tinkled, indicative of the entrance of a 
visitor, pjossibly a customer. 

Harrison, startled like a rabbit, dropp)ed 
the pliers he held into a drawer, slammed 
it shut and locked it with shaking hand. 
He unlocked his office door and piea-ed into 
the unlighted store. It was only a woman, 
a little, old woman whom he recognized as 
an occasional buyer. 

“ Damn,” he snarled. “ Why don’t that 
old fool keep out of here—scaring a man 
half to death! ” He came forward scowling. 

She was a queer, cheery little bundle^in 
black, this old lady, drunken in figure un¬ 
til you would think a breath of wind might 
blow her away, but apple-cheeked, bri^t- 
eyed, holding to life with the astoni^ing 
energy of the very old. Her son was an 
ironworker, and she frequently came m to 
buy him a shirt, or collars, or tie. These 
occasions were very dear to her—a chance 
to sip the precious wine of living, to talk 
and be answered, to see the worid and hear 
its scandals. She alwa5rs prolonged her 
visits immercifully, loath to miss one preci¬ 
ous drop within ffie aip. 

At her piping request, Harrison flung 
down a box of linen collars. She examined 
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them, one by one, holding eadi in her talon- 
like hands and clucking her tongue depre- 
catingly at the dust, “ Tchk, tchk, tchk—” 

When she had finished, “ Show me some 
more,” ^e demanded. 

Harrison scowling, wrenched out another 
box from the shelves and slammed it on 
the glass show-case. 

“ Tchk, tchk, tchk,” she clucked. “ Why, 
Mr. Harrison, those are size fourteen. You 
know my Emy can’t wear fourteens, Mr. 
Harrison—” 

Harrison whirled upon her with a signifi¬ 
cant sneer. “ Madam, he said, his voice 
quivering with wicked joy, “ if your son’s 
got a neck like an elephant, is it my fault? 
If you don’t see what you want here, why 
don’t you go to a sporting-goods store and 
buy him a dog collar?” 

It was a splendid witticism. Harrison 
chuckled over it as the old lady left, speech¬ 
less with indignation. To other customers, 
many others, he had been surly or insulting 
of late, but never had he reached such 
heights as this. That he lost trade as his 
self-indulgence heightened his satisfaction. 

“ She’ll never come back,” he prophesied. 
“ Guess that fixed her! ” Then he remem¬ 
bered that after this day the little old lady 
would have no store to come back to. 
To-morrow! With a guilty thrill he thought 
of the shop to-morrow, picturing it as he 
had seen other shops where fire had its 
way. 

To-morrow! The very word had an 
awful significance that both frightened and 
intoxicated him. 

The business faced absolute failure. His 
methods had driven away all but a transi¬ 
ent trade, and recently both hotels, which 
furnished that trade, had removed from the 
block, giving way to clothing lofts. But he 
had kept the fire insurance paid up! 

He spent the evening at a theater, re¬ 
turning to the shop toward midnight and 
not until he had made a careful study of 
the street to be sure he was unobserved. 
His overcoat pxjcket concealed a candle. 

In the store-room was a great litter of 
broken packing-cases, excelsior, and paper. 
He gathered it into a heap and set the 
candle upright in the midst of it. It lacked 
only a match to complete incendiarism. 


He was scratching the match when some 
instinct of cowardice caused him to peer 
fearfully back into the dark shop. Silhou¬ 
etted against the front door was a dread 
figure—a policeman. 

The patrolman had stepped into the 
doorway to escape the cutting wind. Har¬ 
rison did not know that. He did not stop 
to reason. 

A window at the rear gave onto a wagon 
yard. The match dropped from his fingers 
and he reached the window in two long 
strides. Finally he gained the side street 
and freedom. 

Next afternoon, fromfcacross the street, 
he ventured a guilty glance. The shop had 
not burned. The sheriff’s bill of attach¬ 
ment was posted on the door. 

“ Me work?” said the ragged, dirty little 
man who had stopped a stranger in Madi¬ 
son Square. “ Why, mister, you know an 
honest man can’t find work nowadays! 
The big money guns won’t let him. By 
Heaven, them big trust bosses have got a 
strangle hold on this country. They’re an 
octopus—that’s what, an octopuS—^squeez¬ 
ing the life’s blood out of the poor, grind¬ 
ing us poor devils for our last cent and 
throwing us out like a sucked orange. 
What’s the matter with America? That’s 
what’s the matter, the moneyed crooks that 
are robbing the poor man—and nobody’s 
doing anything to stop it. Law? Don’t 
make me laugh! There ain’t no law for 
our kind. To hell with such a country!” 

Rather hesitantly, the stranger gave him 
a quarter. The little man’s song changed.. 
Tears came into his eyes, and his chin 
quivered. 

“ I don’t ask charity,” he whimpered, 
pocketing the coin quickly. “ To hell with 
charity. I wasn’t always like this—^had a 
business of my own—gent’s furnishings. 
I was as good a man as you are, but a 
woman wrecked my life. Yes, sir, a 
damned lovely woman. I loved her and 
she was false to me. To hell with women.” 

HI. 

Comrades was an ultra radical news¬ 
paper, published in a basement on East 
Eleventh Street. Leon Minsch owned an 
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inta-est ® th« ^eet, toxit that scaredy 
fee called an asset before Ihe time Zenia 
Kauffeann began writing for it. After 
Zenia's <Kjming the fortunes of Comrades 
mended with a rapidity that was a notable 
tribute to her real genius. 

For undoubtedly Zenia could ra^press her¬ 
self. Writing or talking, her words, each 
one, were loaded with either vitefel or dyna- 
mite. She was the very incarnation «f 
madne^, destruction, blood-last; and die 
could turn stiqiid, peacedde men mto 
devils. She eshorted, ^e prayed, die 
screaimed for that millenium idien &e world 
would run red with blood and dvUizatioa 
disappear in one vast holocaust. 

Though the fortunes of Comrades had 
mended, in :the year 1906, it was yet pub¬ 
lished in the East Eleventh Street basement. 
There one fall day came Zenia to join Leon 
Minsch, awaiting her with badly conceded 
impatience. 

Not a tail woman, Zenia had gained 
considerably in weight. But still the efe- 
liquely-set black eyes ^rkled with devil¬ 
try, «id there was rich ctdor in her checks 
and her ri^ lips, ^e wore a new fur that 
gave her a certam dash and spirit, enough 
to justify reporters for the y^ower news¬ 
papers and Ae Sunday supplements in re¬ 
ferring to her as “ the beautiful Nihilist.” 

“ Well?” Minsch growled as she favored 
him with a long, curious stare. 

“ Well, yoursdf ? I see you didn’t clear 
up that corre^KHidence. How do you -ex- 
pect this office to handle a growing business 
if you—” 

“ What have you done?” Minsdi chal¬ 
lenged, anxious for a diversion. 

“ Talked to the gaiment workers. The 
strike will mt be settled!” Zenia smiled 
triumphantly. 

“Good!” 

“ Yes, it was a close call. They were 
ready to take the terms. They were good 
terms, too, all the money they asked for— 
practically all the concessions. Oh, I had 
to wcH'k to beat them into line! I was 
afraid—for a time—but I gave them 
straight hell and damnation, called Ihem 
slaves and cowards tmd dogs. I had them 
fighting-mad.y Zenia laughed reminiscent¬ 
ly. “ There was a little while I didn’t know 


wheth^ kDl me or the bosses. But 
I turned them. They won’t go back yet, 
and the bosses will get sore and take back 
the cffer, so they won’t be at work these 
many months—and, of course, winteris 
here. If it’s a cold winter, and some of 
them starve—eh, Leon?” 

“Yes, so much the better,” Minsch 
nodded. “ The cause^ will gain. Discon¬ 
tent, that’s what we must have to work 
with. By the way, we get word riie anthrar- 
cite miners won’t sign the new scale. That 
means another strke. I talked with some 
of the comrades. They think you should go 
again—and talk. Yon remember what we 
did in 1903?” 

“ No.” Zenia was decided. “ Wl^ 
waste time? I must take that matter up 
with the Committee of Ten. I must make 
them see common sense. The present plan 
is wrong. We waste our ammunition 
preaching to men already converted by 
their wage slavery. What good .is that? 
Leon, we must change our woik. The con-, 
tooted workman must be our objective from 
now on. Where there is trouble, bad con¬ 
ditions, low wages, dissatisfaction, there 
the cause wiH ^ring up and take boM like 
a weed. What we must p:in is the great 
majority, the men who are paid enough, 
who Uise to work—” 

“ What fooli^ness is this?” 

“ It is good sense—^amd good business. 
Some day the comrades will see it—and 
they will do as I say. We 'vrill send our 
teadhers among the satisfied men, teach 
them to hate their work, to rebel, to de- 
mtmd. They are the majority. When they 
are out of work, angry, rebellious, hungry, 
then can we hope for revolution ! ” 

“ Splendid!” gasped Minsch. “ Zenm, 
truly, you are wonderful!” 

But his admiration seemed to remind 
Zenia of another matter. For some time 
she sat studying Minsch, tapping on her 
desk with a lead-pencil, reaching a de¬ 
cision. Finally: “ Leon, I bought the stock 
you sold to Veeder.” 

Minsch started guiltily. “ Who told you 
I sold?” 

“ Never mind, it is mine now. You were 
a fool -to sen, Leon—a fool!'” 

“You asked me for money —” 
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“ The bigger fool you. You see, I own 
the stock now—” 

“ Well?” 

“ And not only that, nearly all the other 
shares. In fact, Leon, I own Comrades” 
Minsch’s dull brain tried desperately to 
keep abreast of this astoimding informa¬ 
tion; to fathom its significance. Zenia went 
on evenly. 

“ I own Comrades. It is my paper— 
snd a good property. I was the one who 
made it pay. I deserve to own it. The 
old control were a bunch of visionaries, 
Leon—visionaries like yourself—” 

“ Like me, you say!” 

“ Like you. They’re all gone now—all 
gone, but you—” 

“ All gone but you and me, Zenia.” 
Minsch smiled fatuously. 

“ H-m! Yes. You’ve been called busi¬ 
ness manager of this property a long time, 
Leon—” 

“ Since it started—” 

“Yes, since it started. And never from 
the day Comrades began business have you 
been worth one pinch of salt—not one 
pinch—” 

“ Eh? What’s this you say—” 

“ I merely said you were no use here. 
No use to the paper. No use at all. You’re 
a loafer, Leon Minsch. You always will 
be. No good. I accept your resignation.” 

“ What—what damned nonsense is this?” 
Minsch sputtered. “ What new idiocy now? 
I don’t resign. Nonsense! Why—why 
this paper—Zenia, it is my living. I—I 
depend on that money—” 

“ Exactly,” Zenia agreed, unruffled. 
“ But to-day I own this paper. And I in¬ 
tend to make it a good business—a business 
that will pay me—and earn money and 
progress for the cause.” Zenia added the 
last with a perfunctory sanctity. “ And 
you, Leon, are no longer of use to Com¬ 
rades. So I dismiss you. You are dropped 
—fired. Good-iby—” 

“ But, Zenia! What shall I do? What 
can I do? What can we do?” 

“ That reminds me, Leon. Another thing, 
To-day I moved my things from the flat. 
Our ways separate—” 

“ What! Then you—leave me? Zenia! ” 
“ I do leave you. Good-by, Leon.” 


Big, whiskered Leon Minsch must have 
loved Zenia Kauffmann. There seems proof 
of that in the fact that, held by no legal 
or moral bond, for six years, without the 
sli^test effort on her part, he had remained 
true to her. 

When he fully grasped the import of 
what she had told him so calmly he took 
the blow like a man. He rose slowly and 
stood looking down on her while Zenia con¬ 
tinued to tap the desk and gaze out of the 
dirty basement window, set against the ceil¬ 
ing. Finally Leon touched her black hair 
with his thick fingers, gently, regretfully 
and murmured her name. With that he 
turned and went from the office of Com¬ 
rades for the last time. 

And that was how Zenia began her days 
of money-making. She saw an opportunity 
and she moved to seize it, selecting the 
shortest possible method of approach. And 
truly this was a land of opportunity in those 
good-natured, easy-going days not so long 
ago—opportunity for honest man and crook 
alike. A soap-box orator, defiling the flag, 
was something to smile at; an anarchist, 
a preposterous person with a lighted bomb, 
concealed behind a hair mattress of Russian 
whisker. It was the ideal land for Zenia 
Kauffmann—and Zenia knew it. 

IV. 

It was about 1912 that reporters defi¬ 
nitely stopped referring to Zenia as “ a 
beautiful Nihilist.” Seeing her in the late 
summer of 1917 talking to Harry Veeder 
in the office of Comrades one would have 
wondered how she ever had earned that 
title. 

Physically Zenia had grown much stout¬ 
er with her gradual withdrawal from all 
forms of active and risky work for the 
cause. She dressed in sober, black silk—a 
rather fat, commonplace little woman who 
wore thick glasses and carried a net reticule 
bulging with manuscripts. 

She had caused—and was causing—a 
vast amount of lawlessness that varied in 
degree from the stoning of policemen to 
cold-blooded murder of public servants, but 
her participation in these events was not of 
the sort that can be proved jn a court of 
law. 
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Zenia kq>t safe and she owned two apart- 
mait-ho\ises in the Bronx and put her 
money in three banks. 

Veeder, with whom she was on intimate 
terms, was, a shrewd lawyer who had an 
excellent practise defending Reds who came 
afoul of the law. Leon Minsch was gone 
from her life; nothing had been heard of 
Waldo Harrison for ^teen years. 

Veeder was shaking his head ominously. 
“ It’s a dangerous game—and it’s going to 
be more risky all the time. I’ve got a 
straight tip—” 

“ Harry, I kiww it. But what could I 
do?” Zenia ^read out her hands, palms 
up, conveying the notion of her surrender 
to conditions. “ Comrades had to keq) up 
its leadership. I had to fi^t the draft—” 

“ Oh, that part! There’s no great harm 
in that. Of course they’ll suppress an issue 
every time you open your mouth now. 
They’re watching you, close. That’s no 
great loss—really good advertising—” 

“ Yes, and the circulation gains. Dis¬ 
tributing without using the mails is more 
trouble, but we’re getting contributions— 
still, I wish I hadn’t been forced into the 
fight. War has changed a lot of things. It 
adds to my risk—” 

“ It’s the other thing, I mean,” said Vee¬ 
der with a significant look. “ This Draft 
Aid Bureau business—” 

“ I know, I know! Didn’t I try to keep 
out of that? Didn’t I try? But once we 
started this fight against military service— 
you see bow it goes? But I’m going to get 
from under, Harry, the first chance—” 

The office door opened. Veeder cautioned 
silence with a flashing eye and they turned 
toward thewisitor bland faces. 

He was a hulking nondescript in work¬ 
ingman’s clothes. “ From Comrade 
Minsch,” he said, thrusting a card at Zenia. 
“ He gives me tliis and says to see you, 
about— you know." 

“ Sit down, comrade. Your number was 
drawn, eh—” 

“ Excuse me,” cried Veeder hurrKdly, 
“ Excuse me, comrades. I—I have other 
business.” He left the room. 

Zenia listened to her visitor’s story—a 
story already wearisomely familiar to her. 
She cut it as short as possible. 


“ Here,” scribbling an address, “ go 
there. Dr. Nicholas Jones, you won’t fw- 
get that name, di? Jones. This paper will 
identify you. Dr. Jones will tell you what 
to do. Follow his advice absolutely, you 
understand? Absolutely —” 

“ What for?” 

“ You will see. Do what he tells you. 
When your examination comes—” Zenia 
si^ed. “ You look very strong, comrade, 
a phyacal giant, eh?” 

“ Ho, I’ll do—” 

“ Well, don’t let that worry you. Dr. 
Jones will fix that and ”—she whi^ered— 
“ they will not want you for the army if 
you, do as he says.” 

When Veeder returned the stranger had 
departed and there was a little pile of green¬ 
backs on Zenia’s desk. She indicated it 
with a smile. “ Another contribution to the 
cause, Harry.” 

Veeder shook his head, frowning. “ Dan¬ 
gerous—dangerous business! ” 

Zenia sighed and swept the bills toward 
her open purse. 

Veeda: held out his hand. “ Let me see.” 
With skilled fingers he ruffled ov«r the paper 
money. His jaw dropped and Zraiia’s eye, 
meeting his, was fascinated by the dismayed 
stare. 

Veeder silently indicated the bflls with a 
shaking finger. 

“ What is it, Harry? What—” 

His lips formed the ^ost of a word; 

“ Marked!” 

“God!” 

Zenia was on her feet. “ Give them to 
me, quick!” She turned toward the win¬ 
dow, raised her hand to throw the evidence 
against her, hesitated and turned back. _ 

“ Bum them,” she whispered. “ That’s 
safer yet—” 

“ No time, I tell you. The drain-fripe—” 

Zenia was half-way aoross the room, the 
marked bills in her hand, when the door 
opened again to admit secret service opera¬ 
tives led by her recent visitor, who had so 
easDy exposed the conspiracy to evade mili¬ 
tary service. 

V. 

Zenia did not greatly mind prison life. 
She had spent other terms in prison, earliCT 
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in her career. She found the routine rather 
restful. 

Harry Veeder used political influence that 
secured her a comfortable, sunny cell and 
the warden gave her congenial work, han¬ 
dling his correspondence. The fund raised 
for her defense by the Reds was more than 
enough to furnish her with imusual luxuries. 
The detail of her personal correspondence 
and visits from admirers, when visits were 
permitted, more than occupied her time. 

The duration of the war with Germany 
passed pleasantly. 

The fact was Zenia had reached a com¬ 
fortable middle age, and middle age had 
brought with it a comfortable philosophy. 
She still could write impassioned blasphemy 
against all established government, and par¬ 
ticularly that government which had dealt 
so kindly by her, but her personal inclina¬ 
tion now was to avoid 'fatiguing stress and 
most particularly any personal risk. Times 
she found herself hoping for quieter years 
ahead, years when she could enjoy what 
she had accumulated. 

She intimated as much to Veeder before 
her term expired. 

“ Sometimes I feel as if Td just as soon 
find some quiet little place out of town 
and let somebody else worry about the 
cause,” she confessed. “ Some day let’s 
try it, Harry?” 

Veeder rubbed his bald head—^he was a 
middle-aged, stout, comfortable man with 
sparkling, shrewd black eyes. “ Hope we 
can,” he agreed. “ Maybe we’ll do it, if—” 

“ If what? What is it, something new, 
something—” 

“ Now, don’t start fussing. It’s nothing 
—nothing yet—” 

“ Harry! There’s something in this talk 
about—about deportation. Don’t try to 
keep it from me, Harry!” Zenia turned 
a shade paler. She kept her wide eyes on 
Veeder’s face, avid for his denial of the 
nunor. 

But Veeder hesitated and her fears grew. 
Finally he managed half-heartedly; “ No, I 
think that’s all bunk—^hope it is—” 

When Zenia left prison it was not to rest. 
She was plunged into the hardest fight of 
her fighting career. For she was promptly 


rearrested and held for deportation to Rus¬ 
sia where Comrades Trotzky and Lenine 
had established something approximating 
the chaos for which she so long had prayed. 

VI. 

Zenia paced the living-room of her flat 
in the Bronx, raging. Veeder sprawled in 
a big easy-chair, scowling in an effort to 
concentrate his thoughts. 

“ Why, they can’t do that,” Zenia cried, 
and she had made the statement many times 
that day. “ They can’t rob me of all I’ve 
got and send me out of the country! It 
isn’t right! It isn’t fair! It’s persecution, 
that’s what it is< I guess I know my rights. 
I’ve worked hard and I’ve saved. I pay 
my taxes. All this stuff, it’s my home— 
mine—mine! ” Her wide gesture seemed to 
sweep up the sunny rooms crowded with 
shining furniture and thick rugs, photo¬ 
graphs, paintings, bric-i-brac—seemed to 
sw^ it all up and hug it to her breast. 

Veeder nodded a gloomy assent. 

“ I know my rights,” Zenia repeated 
shrilly, “ and I’ll claim them.” This from 
Zenia, priestess of anarchy, foe of all law! 
There’s a law in this land to protect me. 
The law’s got to protect me, it’s my right— 
Harry, take that cigarette-butt off the 
piano! You trying to ruin that varnish? 
My God, don’t you know what an ash-tray’s 
for! ” 

Veeder retrieved the cigarette end guilt¬ 
ily. “ Trouble is your citizenship,” he ex¬ 
plained sulkily. “If you‘were an Ameri¬ 
can—” 

“ Well, I ought to be, I’ve lived here long 
enough. I—why, Harry, I—” Zenia began 
to laugh. 

“ What? What’s up now—” 

“ I—listen, I guess I am an American, 
Harry, but I forgot it. Forgot all about 
it—it was so long ago. Why, I was mar¬ 
ried to one once—to an American. Waldo 
Harrison, Lord, how long ago that was! 
But I was regularly married—” 

“ You were? Sure married? Zenia—” 

“ Regular license and everything! Little 
Waldo Harrison—” 

“ No divorce? You’re dead sure of 
that?” 
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“ Never heard of oae, no—” 

“ Zenia! ” Veeder’s black eyes began to 
shine. “ Look here now—this, this Harri¬ 
son, let’s have the story. If—if he’s alive, 
if we could find him, do you think he 
would be—^well, could you square yoursdf 
any way? How about him? „ AD the details 
now; remember, I’m your lawyer!” 

Piecemeal, with many rai^ling diver¬ 
sions, Zenia sketched the old days of her 
married life and the character of her first 
and only husband. Veeder listened intent¬ 
ly. Finally he summed up; 

“ If you’re regularly married to an Amsx- 
ican—this Harrison—still married and he’ll 
acknowledge you, why—that settles it, you 
are legally an American citizen. Zeaia, if 
we could prove that we could beat this 
thing they’ve framed up on js. They can 
yell till they’re blue in the face, we’ve got 
’em beat. That makes you an American, 
if you married one, and Uiey can’t deport 
you. A wife takes the dtizeni^ip of her 
husband. Why, the Supreme Court of the 
United States will back us up in that. But, 
Zenia, this Harrison, will he go through—” 

“ Waldo Harrison!” Zenia’s hearty 
laugh brought a sympathetic grin to Vee¬ 
der’s lips. “ You can manage him, eh?” 

“ If Waldo Harrison’s alive I can manage 
him,” she said firmly. “ Alive? Harry, 
he’s just got to be alive—we’ve got to find 
him—” 

“ If he’s alive we’ll find him—” 

“ Then leave it to me. Manage him? 
Huh! It may take a few tears and a little 
repentance, but he’ll do what I say. I know 
him like a book. He always did what I 
told him to. He will now.” 

VII. 

No need to tell here how Waldo Harrison 
was found. A national detective agency 
finally produced him and it cost Zenia half 
a year’s profits. But Waldo Harrison was 
worth that to her—and a great deal more! 

He came to the flat one afternoon, fresh 
from the train. She understood the detec¬ 
tives had located him somewhere south of 
the Rb Grande. He looked it! 

He wore a very new and badly fittmg 
blue suit of ready-to-wear. It was a bright, 
poisonous blue and his yellow shoes were 


bright and new and looked as if they 
pinched his feet. He had a new overcoat 
with a cheap fur collar, a new derby, but 
his hair needed trimming badly, and he wore 
a flaming-red bow tie. 

His manner was alternately aggresave 
and tremulous and the weak, gray eyes 
and slack mouth proved him the same old 
Waldo. Zenia was amazed at his ageing, 
at the thin neck so corded and grayish of 
at his tremulous hands, blue frmn 
poor circulation. He smelled of dieap 
whisky and bad cigars. 

Harry Vee<fer was to give them an hour 
together—an hour in which she could force 
a few tears and a mock repentance for her 
misdeeds. Then Veedra- wcafld appear in 
the role of attorney and peacemaker to 
counsel a loving readable old age 
spent in holy wedlock. 

When Veeder knocked he saw at a ^ance 
that all was well. Zenia was sm iting and 
the little man who held her hand awkward¬ 
ly was complacent. He gave them noisy 
congratulations, reeking with pious maxims 
and cheap pjhilosophy. He even wip)ed his 
eyes and blew his nose with a flourish in 
his best jury-addressing manner. They set¬ 
tled down a happy party. 

“ Ah, thank Gcb, Mrs. Harrison for this 
happyy day,” Veeder sighed unctuously. 
“ Your husband is indeed a man—a man to 
be proud of. No divorce, eh? No nasty 
scandals? You’ve been true to this won¬ 
derful woman—” 

“ No, sir, no divorce in my family,” Har¬ 
rison bragged. “ I’ve always been true to 
Zenia. Mr. Veeder, I’ve been through hell 
for that woman. Yes, sir, through hell. 
But that’s all right now. I forgive the little 
woman like she forgives me. I’ll stand by 
her. She’s my wife and I’m proud of 
her—” ' 

Already Zenia was bored by him. Her 
thoughts wandered. So this was life—the 
history of twenty years! She smiled whim¬ 
sically. The circle was complete and here 
she was back in a flat beside her husband, 
little Waldo Harrison. Waldo the ineffect¬ 
ual, the boaster, the coward. Comrade 
Easy-Mark! 

Of course, when he had served his pur-^ 
pwse Waldo could be put aside again. Vee- 
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der would help her. What a silly farce it 
was! 

She had almost despaired; the mysteri¬ 
ous, menacing will of a hundred and ten 
million people, working through that vague 
machine known as law for the moment had 
frightened her, shaken her nerve, brought 
her face to face with deportation and ruin. 
And then Waldo—little Waldo, of all peo¬ 
ple—^had come to save her—to snatch her 
from exile in a dreaded Russia where an¬ 
archy reigned. An anticlimax! An acci¬ 
dent. The accident of birth, his citizenship 
that made him an American and thus made 
her one. 

It was Veeder’s face that checked her, 
Veeder’s face looking as she had never seen 
it before. The dropped jaw, the staring 
black eyes, its utter imbecility of expression 
riveted her attention on the two men. 

“ What was that, again?” Veeder was 
croaking. 

“ Why, just like I told you, Mr. Veeder,” 


Harrison beamed. “ I read every word this 
wife of mine said and wrote. She made me 
see the light. Yes, sir, she showed me 
what kind of a country we live in! I got 
down into Mexico. Served the cause, com¬ 
rade, just like you. Got to be one of Villa’s 
agents along the border. I’m not boasting 
though—all due to my wife. She taught 
me what kind of a country I belonged to 
and when I got my eyes opened I said: ‘ To 
hell with America! ’ and I did what any real 
.man would of done—” 

“Well—well!” Veeder prompted, dry¬ 
lipped. 

Veeder’s sharp words and his wife’s hard 
gaze made the little man falter momen¬ 
tarily. 

“ Why,” he stammered, “ why, -thinking 
about what Zenia said—her making me see 
the truth tha^^ way—I went before a court 
and regularly got myself made a citizen of 
Mexico—gave up my American citizenship. 
Did that for you, Zenia! ” 


WANDERLUST 

I WATCHED the ships come in to-day 
* From far-ofi ports into the bay: 

From out queer, heathen Hindustan, 

From out mysterious Turkestan, 

From out the distant Hebrides, 

Unchartered isles and trackless seas; 

Each bark a wondrous argosy 
Of parrots, teak-wood, ivory; 

Some flung out black smoke to the breeze, 
Some carried masts of Norway trees; 

One was a Noah’s ark, and one 
Came battered by a pirate’s gun— 

And oh, their names with romance fraught! 
The Sylph, the Guelph, the Argonaut; 

Black men I saw—huge, dark as sin— 

They swam in sweat and reeked of gin; 

I saw a captain, and he swore 
With choicest oaths from every shore; 

And there were men with grey eyes grim 
From gazing at the skyey rim.— 

I watched the ships come in to-day 
From far-off ports into the bay— 

And I was tempted sore this day 
To go and be a stowaway. 


Bernard Guilbert Guemey. 
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CHAPTER I. 
jimmy’s big idea. 

J IMMY RAND came out of the wash¬ 
house that early April morning and took 
his place in the line of men dressed in 
their black, greasy mine-clothes. It was a 
long line—stretching past the power-house, 
past the big tower where the coal came 
tumbling down with a great clatter upon 
the sorting screens and into the waiting 
railroad flat cars beneath, until finally it 
wound itself to the little iron gate and 
gate-house near the mine-mouth where, 
through a tiny window, the men gave their 
numbers to be checked down in a great 
book. 

It took Jimmy many minutes to reach 
the window that morning—minutes that 
dragged slowly by as he impatiently shuf¬ 
fled forward with the moving line. For 
this was the day he was to stop work at 
noon, and he and Anne were to take that 
long walk together they had planned. Jim¬ 
my looked up at the sky; it was a perfect 
day, almost cloudless, and with just a hint 
of chill in the air. 

By birth and breeding Jimmy Rand was 
a coal-miner. His father and grandfather 
before him had been miners—^his father, 
now dead some three years, had worked in 
this same Fallon Brothers Mine. It was 
located near the little town of Menphon, 
Pennsylvania, in the valley of the Susque¬ 
hanna. 


When he was fifteen Jimmy had left 
school and entered the mine as a mule- 
boy. Now, at twenty-two, he was a full- 
fledged miner, and by his record was one 
of the best “ loaders ” on the books; for 
he was a stalwart young chap, deep of 
chest, and with long, powerful muscles. 

His v/ork was to clean up the coal that 
had been undercut and then blasted out in 
the little galleries down in the mine, loading 
it onto the waiting mule-pulled cars that 
took it to the bottom of the shaft, where 
it was hoisted to the surface and on up into 
the tipple-tower to be dumped upon the 
screens. 

Jimmy did his work well; there were few 
other loaders who could surpass him in ton¬ 
nage. This the records showed, for each 
car bore a little metal tag with the loader’s 
number, of which account was kept. 

But although Jimmy was a good coal¬ 
miner by heredity and training, he was by 
nature not a miner at all. He had known 
this now for many years; but only to 
Anne, and to his mother, had he ever said 

’Way back in the days when he was 
mule-boy Jimmy could remember sitting 
alone in the great dark silences of the 
mine, listening to its vague, distant, muf¬ 
fled sounds, and thinking of the great world 
outside—^the world of light and air and 
color, the world he knew so little about, 
was in so seldom, and dreamed of so con¬ 
stantly. 

*5 
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Jimmy Rand was by nature a dreamer. 
He had imagination, which, to one who 
mines- coal, is neither necessary nor de¬ 
sirable. It was not the hours of active 
work in the mine that proved irksome to 
him. Stripped to the waist, his lean torso 
covered with sweat and the grime of coal- 
dust, he would load steadily. But when the 
litUe car was filled, properly trimmed, and 
the last great, glistering chunk of coal 
heaved to its top, there was nothing more 
to do but sit quiet while the mule-boy 
took it away and brought him another 
“ empty.” 

Then Jimmy would slip on his coat and 
sit down in the cool, damp air to wait. He 
could hear his heart beat then in the sud¬ 
den silence, and curious noises filled his 
ears. The comforting noises of his own 
work were gone; the distant, dull sounds 
of the mine seemed unreal, and always a 
little sinister. 

He could hear trickling sounds near at 
hand —the gas seeping out of the newly 
opoied coal crevices. And far off would 
come faintly to him the muffled thuds of the 
jMcks df the other miners. 

These were the minutes that Jimmy 
Rand hated—^minutes that seemed to drag 
sometimes into hours, as he waited for the 
dancing yellow light on the muk-boy’s cap, 
the welcome grind of his car-wheek, and 
the mule’s slow, tramping step. 

This particular April morning Jimmy’s 
work in the mine loomed ahead of him 
more irksome, more confining, than evar 
before. But since it must be done, he 
was anxious to get at it. He thought his 
turn at the gate-house -window would 3>ever 
come; but finally it did, and be slipped past 
into the yard and took his jflace on the 
waiting cage that would shortly lower him 
and his fellows out of the sunshine into the 
world of unreality of the mine several hun¬ 
dred feet below. 

Jiimny worked hard that morning. His 
bunkj7 who worked at his side in the little 
gallery, wondered at his unusual silence, 
although Jimmy was always inclined to be 
^ent. W^n first car was loaded, Jim¬ 
my fastened to it his metal tag—they took 
turns in labeling the cars they jointly filled 
—and then sat down on a lump of coal 


with his cap in hk bands, trinmiiqg the wick 
of his littk pit-lamp with a nail from his 
poclaet. 

His mind was far away. He read a good 
deal now—books from the public library of 
Menchon, which he took home to read dur¬ 
ing'the evenings. Books of travel and ad¬ 
venture interested him; but more recently 
he had been reading of industry, and the 
wonderful, gigantic projects that other men 
—no smarter than himself, perhaps—had 
planned and executed, stirred him pro¬ 
foundly, Some day he, too, would accom¬ 
plish big things—things of whkh Anne' and 
his mother and sister would be proud, 
things that would bring him great fame and 
wealth. 

That morning seemed interminable to 
Jimmy, but finally it came to an end. His 
last car was loaded, and in a'moment the 
cage had raised him back into the warmth 
of the noonday sunshine. He checked out, 
passed through the -wash-house, and hurried 
home to lunch. Immediately after lunch 
he went to meet Anne, as they had agreed. 

Anne Wolff was the sixteen-year-old 
daughter of one of the other miners in the 
FaHon Brothers Mine. She was still going 
to school in the little Menchon schoolhouse 
—a slender, dark-hahed, shy littk girl, with 
a curious, -wild sort of beauty and unnat¬ 
urally big black eyes. 

Anne was “ Jhnmy’s girl ”—^aGcepted as 
such by their felows. It was the only love 
that Anne had ever known, and to her it 
meant everything, even though she had 
itever given it voice. 

Jimmy had long since told Anne of his 
dreams, and in the girl’s love he bad found 
S ready respxjnse, even though at times she 
could hardly understand these v^oe long¬ 
ings that he found so difficult to put into 
wands. She believed in him and en¬ 
couraged him; and so he made her his 
confidant, telling her things be never told 
hk sister or even his ntother. 

Arme was waiting for Jimmy this after¬ 
noon at the gate of her littk frame house, 
dressed in her newest print frock, her long 
black hair in braids over her shoulders, and 
a gray woolen scarf wound about her 
throat. Her cheeks were red with the color 
of youth and health, and her eyes sparkled 
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with pleasure at sight of him. Jimmy 
kissed her in greeting, thinking as he did 
so that she was the most beautiful and 
wonderful little girl in all the world. 

“ Where we going?” asked Anne when he 
had released her. 

“ I don’t know. Where?” 

“ It’s a beautiful day,” said the girl, 
looking up into the blue of the sky. Then 
she. put her hand in his. “ Let’s go—any¬ 
where.” 

Walking hand in hand, they slipped past 
the little village — Jimmy instinctively 
turned away from the mines—down the 
road, and out into the open country. Dis¬ 
tant blue hills lay ahead; on both sides of 
the road lay rolling country, and sometimes 
they passed fields of wild flowers. 

“ It ain’t that I mind the work,” said 
Jimmy suddenly, when they had been walk¬ 
ing for some time. “ The work’s all right. 
But up here—like to-day, Anne—under the 
sky—it’s different up here. Seems like a 
fellow had a chance to do something big up 
here. But down there, Anne—in the dark 
and damp—all shut in—” 

He stopped as the girl tightened the 
pressure of her fingers upon his. He had 
often spoken this way to her before—used 
the very same words, perhaps—and he 
knew that she understood, and felt that way 
about it, too. But to-day it seemed differ¬ 
ent, more important, more pressing a prob¬ 
lem—as though to-day, somehow, he must 
find some way out, some goal ahead toward 
which he could strive. 

He did not care how long it might 
take to reach it, or what difficulties might 
be in the way. He knew he would over¬ 
come them some way, somehow, if only he 
could find some goal to head for—some¬ 
thing definite instead of just dreams. 

“ Dad was a mule-boy, Anne,” he went 
on after a moment. “ And he died still 
working in the same mine where he started. 
Your dad’s there, too. It ain’t that I’m 
any better than them., Anne. Only I’m— 
I’m different. You know that. I want to 
do something—something big. And all day 
I sit down there thinking and planning and 
scheming. And it’s no good, Anne. It 
don’t get me anything—and sometimes I 
wonder if it ever will.” 
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The little girl pressed his hand again and 
looked shyly up into his face. 

“ It will, Jimmy,” she said softly. 
“ You’re going to be a wonderful man some 
day—I just know you will. And we’ll— 
we’ll all be so proud of you.” 

Again they fell silent. The road they 
were following—they were now some two 
miles from Menchon—was taking them di¬ 
rectly toward the burning mines that were 
famous throughout all that part of Penn¬ 
sylvania. These were a system of coal¬ 
mines that years before had been in active 
operation. They had caught fire, and even¬ 
tually had to be abandoned. 

And all these years since, far down in 
the great coal measures underground, the 
fires had been raging. From one mine to 
another the fire had spread, until now the 
whole region, several square miles in ex¬ 
tent, w|s honeycombed with uncontrollable 
subterranean fires. 

Through fissures in the ground in many 
places smoke and steam continually issued; 
in other parts the fire had broken out to the 
surface; it was burned out now, leaving a 
great, jagged, pitted hole. But mostly the 
coal seams lay so far beneath the surface 
that only the steam and the~ thick smoke 
of the partly consumed coal gases coming 
through holes in the ground gave evidence 
of their presence. 

The fame of the burning mines of 
Menchon brought many tourists to visit 
them. In the summer-time especially, on 
Sundays, crowds of them came up from the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia to 
wander about the region, testing the heat of 
the ground with amazement, and picnicking 
beside the little holes that vomited their 
smoke into the air above.' 

To them the sight was interesting and 
wonderful; but to Jimmy and Anne it was 
an old story—something they had known 
all their lives and accepted without won¬ 
derment. 

This afternoon, as the smoke, rising near 
by, reminded them where they were, they 
left the road, and with Anne still carrying 
a bunch of daisies under her arm, ap¬ 
proached the scarred region that, as Jimmy 
had often said, looked for all the world like 
the volcano pictures in the books. He 
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made that remark again today as they sat 
down on a rock to rest beside a little 
smoking crevice. 

“ You ever seen a picture of the volcano 
in Hawaii, Anne?” he asked. And when 
she told him no, he added almost eagerly; 
“ It, looks just like this, only very much 
more wonderful.” And then to the admir¬ 
ing and thrilled little girl he described the 
crater of the great volcano of Mauna Loa 
as he had read of it. 

“ It’s—it’s wonderful to know all those 
things,” said Anne when he paused a mo 
ment. 

“ Some day I’m going to see them all, 
too,” he answered. “ Some day I’m going 
everywhere in the world and see myself all 
the things in the books—some day when 
I’m rich—when I’ve done something.” 

Then, as his problan came back to him 
with the words, he relapsed into, silence, 
sitting with his arm about die girl’s shoul¬ 
ders and staring idly at the little stream of 
smoke coming up from the ground before 
him. 

For a long time he sat silent. The fa¬ 
miliar scene around, which he had always 
accepted as usual and without interest, sud¬ 
denly seemed remarkable and inspiring. He 
tlKwight of these vast fires in the ground 
beneath his feet, burning away the coal 
year after year, and discharging their heat 
upward into the air uselessly. This tre¬ 
mendous waste seemed now suddenly ap¬ 
palling. 

He withdrew his arm from around 
Anne’s shoulder, and, leaning forward, put 
his hand down close to the little crevice. 
It was hot there—hot enough to boil water 
in a kettle, perhaps, he thought. A picture 
he had seen once, in a book, of James Watt 
discovering the power of steam, came to his 
mind. He sat up again and turned to the 
girl. 

“ You ever heard of James Watt, Anne?” 

Anne shook her head. 

“ He was the man who discovered about 
steam. He was just a boy, Anne. One day 
he was sitting beside his mother’s hearth 
looking at a big iron kettle that had water 
boiling in it. And he could see that the 
steam was lifting up the lid of the kettle. 
And then all at once it came to him how 


powCTful the steam must be, and why 
couldn’t he do something with it. 

“You see, Anne, nobody had ever 
thought of that before. It looks ehsy 
enough to us—that you can make steam 
and use the power—but nobody had ever 
thought of it then. And it was right in 
front of their eyes all the time, and they 
couldn’t see it. But James Watt saw it. 
And when he got the idea he wouldn’t give 
it up, no matter what anybody said. He 
worked- and worked, and finally he built an 
KJgine that would use the power that steam 
has. 

“ That was the first steam-engine, Anne. 
Just think of it—the first steam-engine' 
And James Watt doped it out all by him¬ 
self—^just because he had noticed how the 
steam lifted the lid of that kettle. And 
he had seen it do that hundreds of times 
before—and so had everybody else—and 
never thought anything about it. Isn’t that 
wonderful, Anne?” 

The girl’s eyes were very big and tender 
as she looked up into his face. 

“ Yes—it’s very wonderful, Jimmy. You 
know about so many wonderfW things,” she 
said softly. 

“ I was just thinking, Anne—” He 
paused. “When coal bums underground, 
you can get the heat out of it just the 
same. And then if—if—” His voice 
trailed into silence; he sat staring straight 
ahead into the distance. 

Anne sat quiet, gazing with awe up into 
his set face, as though she was in the pres¬ 
ence of genius. The minutes passed. Then 
abruptly Jimmy spoke again: 

“ Why—^why do you have to mine coal 
at all?” he said slowly. “ If you can burn 
it in the ground and get the heat—^why do 
you have to mine it at all?” 

Anne did not understand, but she was 
thrilled by the new note of tenseness in 
his voice. 

She put her hand over his, pressing it en¬ 
couragingly. “ Yes, Jimmy—yes?” 

“ If—if you could bum the coal ri^t 
where it is in the ground—and-^and put 
your factory over the heat—then—why, 
then—” 

A long pause; then Jimmy suddenly 
sprang to his feet. 
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“ I’ve got it, Anne! ” he cried excitedly. 
“ I’ve got it—the big idea. Why, it’s as 
clear as daylight, once you think of it. 
I’ve got it; I’ve got it!” He threw his 
arms around the girl, kissing her and hug¬ 
ging her to him with all the strength of his 
vigorous yoimg arms. “ It’s the big idea, 
Anne—what I’ve always been trying to get. 
And now I’ve got it!” 

Anne struggled from his embrace. 

“ What, Jimmy?” she asked eagerly. 
“ What is it?” 

Jimmy’s face was flushed; his eyes spar¬ 
kled. 

“ Why—why, just that, Anne! I’m go¬ 
ing to build a factory over where the coal 
is and bum the coal in the ground without 
bothering to mine it at all, and just pipe 
the heat up to the boilers. Don’t you see, 
Anne? Nobody ever thought of that be¬ 
fore. They mine the coal now—dig it out 
and bring it up to the top and take it away 
on railroads to factories to be burned. And 
all you’ve got to do is leave it where it is, 
and put the factory overhead. Look at 
the work you save, Anne! Look how easy 
and sinq>le it is. 

“ And nobody ever thought of it before. 
But I’ve thought of it now, Anne. And 
I’m going to do it, no matter what anybody 
says—or how hard I have to work—or how 
long it takes. I’m going to do it because 
it’s a big idea—and nobody else thought of 
it, only me!” 

CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRST SETBACK. 

IT was some minutes before Jimmy’s ex- 
^ citement had abated enough for him to 
tell Anne his plan; or indeed to be able to 
formulate in his own mind just what this 
wonderful new idea that had so suddenly 
come to him would mean. He Could un¬ 
derstand now how James Watt must have 
felt as he planned the first steam-engine— 
a sort of exaltation which Jimmy could feel 
now in his own heart plainly. 

The idea had come to him abruptly, al¬ 
most full-bom, as Jimmy had read such big 
ideas often do come. He had seized upon 
it at once with the feeling that it was his 
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big idea, believing in it blindly, without 
stopping to reason it out. 

Now with Anne sitting adoringly beside 
hhn, imploring him to explain it to her, 
he felt suddenly self-conscious and embar¬ 
rassed. The real reason was that he had 
no knowledge of the subject, no technical 
information upon which to base an opinion 
of whether the idea was feasible or not. 

But Jimmy did not know that. He only 
knew, now that he thought it over, that 
what he had already said was almost all 
he could say—all that was in his mind, in 
fact. 

“ Tell me about it, Jimmy,” Anne en¬ 
treated. “ How would it work?” Anne 
looked up to Jimmy as to a vastly superior 
intellect. But she had herself an acquisi¬ 
tive mind—^untrained, immature, but nat¬ 
urally keenly alert. Now that the first 
thrill of Jimmy’s announcement had passed, 
she was interested in the subject not only 
because of Jimmy, but because of the idea 
itself. And so, just a little with the air 
of one who demanded to be convinced, 
Anne wanted to know how it would work. 

“ Why—why, you see, Anne, it’s like 
this,” Jimmy explained. “ The way they 
do it now is to mine the coal—and you 
know all the expense and time and hell 
that is—then when it is mined it has to be 
shipped away hundreds of miles to the fac¬ 
tories to be used. Now, if you don’t do 
any of that, but just bum it in the groimd 
where it is, you save all that. Don’t you 
see?” 

“ There ain’t any factories over coal¬ 
mines,” said Anne. 

“ No, but there could be just as easy as 
not. It don’t make so much difference 
where a factory is, so long as it’s got a rail¬ 
road. That’s the idea—I’m going to build 
a factory where the coal is instead of taking 
the coal to where the factory is.” 

“ How you going to bum the coal in the 
ground?” Anne wanted to know. 

Jimmy thought a moment. 

“ Why, just—^just burn it,” he answered 
finally. “ You see, Anne,” he hastened to 
add, “ the heat will come up in pipes to the 
factory boilers at the top—just like the 
heat comes up.” Jimmy pointed to the 
smoking crevice at their feet. 


so 
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Why woa’t it just get to be a ing fire 
like this?” Anne objected. “ This is burn¬ 
ing undeigroiimd—” 

“ It won^.” 

" Why won’t it?” 

“ Well, it won't because, you see, 
Anine ”—Jimmy was thinking fast now— 
“ because, don’t you see, a fire can’t bum 
without air. I won’t give it only ju^ so 
much air. This one got started and ran 
away ^th itself before they couM stop it. 
Mine will be ’way down very deep, where 
there ain’t any air, only just what I pun^ 
down to it. 

“ If I give it lots of air, it wM bum hard, 
aitd there'll be lots of heat come up. Then 
if I don’t want so much heat, I won’t ^ve 
it so mudi air. And if I shut the air ail 
off, it ’ll go out altc^ther. Don't ymi 
see?” 

“ Yes,” said Anne, convinced. “ It’s 
wonderful, Jimmy.” She put her hand 
with a siKklen timidity on his shoulder. 
“ YouVe—you’re wond^ul, too, Jimmy.” 

The boy kissed Ijct abstractedly, his 
mind still busily gj^ofung with the flood of 
ideas that were surging into it. I can 
contrd it easy, Anne, if I start it right, by 
the air 1 give it. Why, it’s just like when 
we Imve a fire here in the mine. You re¬ 
member the fire started in C tunnel last fall 
—your father was working there. He found 
it when it was only in that one room. All 
we did was wall lip that room fr<m the 
main tunnel, and it went ri^t out when 
it couldn’t get any air, didn’t it?” 

Anne nodded. 

“ Besides, over in Coatesville, didn’t a 
who'le mine get away from them a few 
yrars a^?” Jimmy continued eamestty. 
“The fire got to the mine-bottom bef(^ 
they could shut it off, and the white-damp 
began exploding, so they had to get out of 
the whole mine. All they dW then was 
seal up the shafts at the top to riiut off 
all the air in the wihole mine. The fire 
went out of itself when all the air was used 
up.” 

Again the girl nodded; his argumaits 
seemed sound and quite unanswerable. 

“ Wdl, that’s just the way I’m going to 
do it. It 11 work, Anne—^I know it wffl,” 
said Jimmy. 


“ Yes,” said Anne. ** So do I, Jinmiy.” 

It .would work. The more pmmy 
diought about it, the more sure he was 
that it would wc«k. For a long time he 
sat sflent, hcMing Anne’s hand tidily 
clasped in his, planni'^ in his mind tte 
thirds be was going to do. His Meas in 
detail were A^gue, absurd almost, from a 
practical standpoint; but Jimmy did not 
realize that. Th^r looked concise enough 
to ban. 

He would go to New York to live for a 
time whie he was putting the idea over. 
All the big business men that he wotfld 
have to see and convince were there. Jim¬ 
my had saved several hundred doffars from 
his earnings in the FaBmi Broffiers Mine 
during the last few years, so that lack of 
money Offered no -obstacle. Then, too, he 
realized with satisfaction, his mother and 
aster were not dependent on his wages. 
The large insurance that his fa&er had 
scrupulously kept if>, and the money that 
be had saved and carefully invited, had 
left Mrs. Rand, while not lidi, at least 
comfortably indepmient. That made Jim¬ 
my think of his mother’s farm property; 
and the fact that it mi;^t be made to play 
a part in bis big idea came to him at 

“ AYhy, Mne,” be exclaimed suddenly, 
“ it’s ^1 US'* clear as daylight to me now. 
You know motha-’s edd faim-land over ntar 
Coatesville? That’s where I’m going to 
put the first, factory. There’s coal under it 
—don’t you remember they bored for it 
two or three years ago? Only it was so 
deep and the seam was so shallow nobody 
would work it.” 

This i^e of land—some two hundred 
acres—had been left Mrs. Rand by her fa¬ 
ther. It was poor farm-land, mostly sand, 
and of little value. &}me three years be¬ 
fore, a company in search ^of new coal 
measures around Goatesvflle had made 
borings; but the seam they located was 
not considered profitable to woiik, and the 
project which a time had promised to 
make the»Rand family rich bad been aban¬ 
doned. 

But now, with his new idea, this cual 
could be used. There was a railrDad Spur 
very near the, property, Pimmy remem- 
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bered. It would be an ideal place for a 
factory. It was the only thing he needed 
to hook his plan together. Now he could 
talk convincingly to any big man. 

Jimmy, with the optimism of youth, had 
a world of confidence in himself, and he 
saw no great obstacles in the way of what 
he wanted to do. A few weeks or months 
at the most in New York, and he would 
be back, with a big factory going up, and 
all the thousand details of a great enter¬ 
prise under way. And he would have a 
part in it all—he would have been its orig¬ 
inator. Then, when he was rich and fa¬ 
mous, he and Anne would be married. He 
slipped his arm again about the girl’s shoul¬ 
ders and looked down into her sympathetic, 
eager little face. 

“ I love you, Anne,” he said. 

“ I love you, too, Jimmy,” she answered 
simply. 

He waited a moment. “ Yes, but—^but 
this is different, Anne. We’ve always loved 
each other. But I’m a man now. And 
you’re a woman. Don’t you see that’s dif¬ 
ferent?” 

The girl met his glance squarely, and a 
little wave of color mounted to her cheeks; 
but she did not answer. 

“ I want to marry you, Anne. Some day 
—maybe soon—when I’ve put this idea 
over—when I amount to something. I 
want you for my wife—because—^because 
I love you so much, and you love me. Will 
you, Anne—will you?” 

The girl’s arms went up about his neck; 
her upturned face was tender with love; 
her eyes, glistening with tears of happiness, 
met his without a trace of coquetry. 

“ Yes, Jimmy, I will,” she whispered. 

The New York offices of the Wentworth 
Glass Company occupied an entire floor of 
a large office-building on Broadway near 
Wall Street. At ten o’clock on the Tues¬ 
day morning following his momentous walk 
with Anne to the burning mines and the 
birth of his big idea, Jimmy entered the 
Wentworth Company’s offices. He passed 
through a door marked “ Information,” and 
found himself in a little enclosure facing a 
low wooden railing and a girl at a telephone 
switchboard. 


Behind her he could see a hundred other 
girls at typewriters, and the steady click of 
their machines filled the air with a low, con¬ 
fused hum. It seemed to Jimmy that all 
the business in the world was being trans¬ 
acted in that room at that moment. For 
an instant he stood appalled. Then he 
walked up to the switchboard and addressed 
the girl. 

“ I want to see Mr. Wentworth—Mr. 
Robert G. Wentworth,” he said. “ He’s 
the president, isn’t he?” 

The girl stared; then she smiled. Jim¬ 
my smiled, tOo—a frank, friendly smile, so 
ingenuous that it probably surprised the 
girl even more than his request. 

“ Have you got an appointment with Mr. 
Wentworth?” 

Jimmy smiled again. “ No,” he admit" 
ted. “ But I’ve something to say to him— 
something important, that he’ll be glad to 
hear.” 

“ Whom do you represent?” If he had 
only known it, Jimmy was passing through 
a very critical moment in his business ca-* 
reer. 

“ Why, I—why, just me.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

“ Jimmy—I mean, James Rand.” 

The girl’s glance roved over his clothes 
appraisingly. “ Where you from?” 

“ Menchon, Pennsylvania,” said Jimmy. 

His engaging smile and the extraordinary 
mixture of diffidence and confidence in his 
manner w'on out. Besides, he was an ex¬ 
tremely good-looking young man. 

The telephone girl could not understand 
what he wanted, but she was on his side 
anyway. 

“ I’ll ask Mr. Cooper to see you. He’s 
the office manager,” she added confiden¬ 
tially. 

Jimmy shook his head. “ It’s too im¬ 
portant for that,” he said positively. “ I 
can’t tell it to anybody but Mr. Went¬ 
worth.” 

The girl considered a moment. Then, 
with sudden decision, she made a connec¬ 
tion and spoke a few rapid words into the 
telephone. 

“ I’m sorry,” she said as she turned back 
to Jimmy. “ I thought maybe Mr. Went¬ 
worth’s secretary would see you.” 
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'Jimmy looked blank. It had never oc¬ 
curred to him that any one he selected to 
tell bis big idea to would be reluctant to 
see him. He had decided on the Went¬ 
worth Glass Company quite by acddMit— 
the name was engraved on the glassware of 
the big Broadway restaurant at which he 
had dined the evening before, and subse¬ 
quent inquiries had convinced him it was 
just the sort of organization he wanted— 
and so he had planned to interview Robert 
G. Wentworth, its president, that morning. 
Yet now it seemed impossible for him to 
see Mr. Wentworth—the telephone girl 
seemed to think he was crazy to expect 
such a thing. And even the president’s sec¬ 
retary was too busy to bother with him! 
For an instant Jimmy felt his task hope¬ 
less. 

“ Can’t see you,” the telephone girl re¬ 
peated. 

“ Wouldn’t Mr. Wentworth see me?” 

“ Certainly not,” said the girl, with some 
asperity. “ You’d better see Mr. Cooper, if 
you can’t tell it to me. Maybe he would see 
you.” 

“ No,” said Jimmy. “ It’s tq0 impor¬ 
tant.” 

“ Then maybe if you’d come back to¬ 
morrow Mr. Wentworth’s secretary will see 
you. You might try, anyway—if it’s so 
importmit,” she added, at Jimmy’s helpless 
look of appeal. 

“ I will,” said Jimmy. “ Thank you very 
much.” 

And with sinking heart be turned, from 
the first business interview he had ever had 
in his life, and went down into the busy city 
street, below. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE INTERVIEW. 

J IMMY went back despondently to his 
little boarding-house room. To him the 
rebuff had'been a severe one. He thought 
about it for an hour; then he had lunch, 
and went haphazard, with renewed hope, 
to interview several other big business men 
whose names he procured. 

But either his manner had lost some of 
its confidence, or else the telephone girls 


he almost invariably encountered were less 
favorably impressed with him than the girl 
at the Wentworth Company, for in no other 
instance did he even receive that much en¬ 
couragement. 

No one of importance in the whole great 
city of New York, it seemed to Jimmy then, 
cared to see him or to hear aboht his big 
idea. He thought about it that whole 
Tuesday evening, sitting alone in his little 
bedroom, with his fists clenched and his 
face flushed and serious. ' 

Two conclusions he reached: one was 
that he would not tell his business to any 
telephone girl or clerk; and the other was 
that he would see somebody big, if he had 
to keep on trying till doomsday. 

The next morning he was back at the 
Wentworth Company offices, smiling cheer¬ 
fully at the girl he had seen the day before. 
And every day that week he Was there, still 
asking for “ Mr. Wentworth’s secretary, 
please.” 

Finally one morning, still protesting that 
his business was important, and that he 
could not tell it either to her or to the 
suggested Mr. Cooper, Jimmy heard the 
first encouraging words of his whole week 
of waiting. 

“ Mr. Wentworth’s secretary will see you 
in a few minutes,” the tdephone girl an¬ 
nounced. 

“ What’s her name?” 

“ His name is Mr. Leffingwell Hope.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said Jimmy, 
and sat down on a little bench to wait. 

In about ten minutes Mr. Leffingwell 
Hope appeared. He was a man about 
thirty, two or .three inches shorter than 
Jimmy, and very much more slender of 
build. He was immaculately dressed; his 
hah- was straight, slightly long, and neatly 
brushed; his face was thin, pale, and sharp- 
featured, with gray eyes,, and a long, thin 
nose with a bump on. its bridge, giving him 
a hawklike expression. Jimmy disliked 
Mr. Leffingwell Hope the minute he saw 
him—there was about him something sinis¬ 
ter, like a snake. 

“ Are you James Rand?” the secretary 
began. 

If Jimmy Rand had dislfliefl Mr.'Hope 
from his appearance, he positively hated 
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him when he heaxd his voice. It was one 
of those soft, curiously intoned, effeminate 
voices; Jimmy had never heard one before. 
“ Damned sissy,” he thought. “ Yes,” he 
answered. He smiled—^as friendly a smile 
as he could muster. 

The secretary did not smile. He came 
through the little wooden gate and stood 
facing Jimmy, who had risen to meet him. 
Jimmy had decided to tell his idea to Mr. 
Hope; now that he saw him, he decided 
he wouldn’t. A sudden despairing courage 
made him decide at the same instant to see 
the president himself. It must be possible 
to work it some way. 

“ I want to see Mr. Wentworth—Mr. 
Robert G. Wentworth,” said Jimmy firmly. 

“ What do you want to see him about?” 

Jimmy hesitated. “ That’s what I’m 
going to tell him when I see him,” he said 
finally. 

“ Mr. Wentworth never sees anybody ex¬ 
cept by appointment.” 

“ I’m in no hurry,” Jimmy grinned 
cheerfully; his courage began coming back. 
This Mr. Leffingwell Hope, after all, didn’t 
seem so very formidable. “ I’ll make an 
appointment, then.” 

“ If your business is important. I’ll hear 
it now.” The secretary turned slightly 
away, as though he were being imneces- 
sarily detained from important work in¬ 
side. “ Tell it quick,” he added. “ The 
young lady says you don’t represent any 
one. What is it?” 

Jimmy’s anger flared up suddenly. He 
put out his hand and gripped Mr. Leffing- 
well Hope by the arm, turning him'around 
until they were again face to face. 

“ Say, listen, you—you don’t under¬ 
stand.” He tried to keep the anger out of 
his voice; and when the secretary shook off 
his hold he let go prcmiptly. “ I came all 
the way from Menchon, Pennsylvania, to 
see Mr., Wentworth. And I’ve waited over 
a week. It’s an important thing—it’s 
something he will be glad to hear.” 

“ All right, then—tell it to me. If it’s 
important. I’ll ask Mr. Wentworth if he’ll 
see you.” 

“ I won’t tell it to you,” Jimmy said 
doggedly. “ I won’t tell it to you or to 
anybody but him.” 


“ Then I guess you won’t tell it,” said 
Mr. Hope, and turned back toward the 
railing. 

This time Jimmy was really angry. He 
took a swift step forward and again seized 
the secretary by the arm. “ Look here, 
you—you’re not giving me a square 
deal.” 

“ Take your hands off me,” s^ud Mr. 
Hope evenly. Evidently he was not a cow¬ 
ard, for there was no dkrm in his eyes. 

Jimmy released the secretary reluctantly. 
“ You’re not giving me a square deal. You 
tell Mr. Wentworth I want to see him, and 
see what he says.” 

The secretary looked Jimmy over ^rom 
head to foot. “ I don’t know what your 
game is, young man, but I think you’re a 
damn fool.” 

“ If you didn’t think so much you’d get 
along better,” Jimmy retorted. “ Will you 
tell him I’m here or won’t you?” 

Instead of making Mr. Hope angry, this 
seemed to strike him as amusing, for he 
smiled. “ If you’ll give me some idea of 
why you want to see him, and why he 
should take his time to see you. I’ll tell 
him, yes.” 

A flash of inspiration came to Jimmy. 
“ You tell him I know a way to make glass 
that will only use one-quarter as much 
coal for fuel as he uses now. That’s im- 
pxrrtant enough, isn’t it? And tell him it 
won’t take me five minutes to explain it, 
either.” 

Mr. Leffingwell Hope looked at Jimmy 
as if he thought the visitor was insane. 
Then he smiled again his nasty smile. “ All 
right,” he said. “ If he’s not too busy I’ll 
tell him exactly what you say. And I don’t 
think he’ll be interested in the least.” 

“ I don’t chre what you think, so long 
as you tell him,” said Jimmy; and he sat 
down on the bench again to wait as the 
secretary departed. 

Mr. Leffingwell Hope revolved this ex¬ 
traordinary interview in his mind as he 
went back to see his employer. A great 
curiosity consumed him to know what it 
was this remarkable youth from the coun¬ 
try had to say, so ^at he almost hop)ed 
Mr. Wentworth would see his unknown vis¬ 
itor. 
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As luck would have it for Jimmy, the 
president of the Wentworth Glass Company 
was not in the least busy at that particular 
moment. As a matter of fact, he was wait¬ 
ing for an expected visit from his daughter. 
It did not promise to be particularly pleas¬ 
ant, for she had just telephoned him she 
was coming down to get a check he had 
only that morning at breakfast told her 
she could not have. 

All of which had made the company’s 
chief executive decide that he would do no 
business that morning, for in his present 
perturbed state of mind whatever business 
decisions he made probably would be ill- 
advised. So when his secretary appeared 
with this unique tale of an unknown youth 
who promised to tell him in five minutes 
how to revolutionize completely his busi¬ 
ness, Mr. Wentworth welcomed the diver¬ 
sion. He smiled quizzically, and directed 
Mr. Leffingwell Hope to show the young 
man in at once. 

“ Mr. Wentworth will see you now,” said 
the secretary sourly, reappearing at the lit¬ 
tle wooden gate. 

“ Thank you very much,” said Jimmy, 
rising with alacrity. He grinned at Mr. 
Hope, but without a trace of triumph. 

The secretary said nothing more, but led 
Jimmy past endless rows of stenographers, 
down a long corridor, through two or three 
small semiprivate offices, until at last they 
reached the very innermost private office 
of the president himself. 

With his hat clutched tightly in his hand 
and his heart beating so it seemed about 
to smother him, Jimmy suddenly found 
himself facing a large, flat-'topped ma¬ 
hogany desk that stood in the center of 
the huge office into which Mr. Hope had 
ushered him. 

At the desk sat a gray-haired, slightly 
stout gentleman of about sixty. His mus¬ 
tache was very long and almost snow-white. 
His skin was clear and ruddy, and his eyes 
that smiled at Jimmy as he entered were 
very kindly. Jimmy liked him at once, but 
he^was afraid of him just the same. 

“ This is the young man who wants to 
see you. He says his name is Rand,” said 
Mr. Leffingwell Hope. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Rand.” The president 


indicated a chair. “ What can I do for 
you?” 

Jimmy sat- down. He expected Mr. 
Hope to take his departure, but instead of 
leaving, the secretary went to a filing- 
cabinet and busied himself at one of its 
drawers. Jimmy wondered if he dared ask 
him to leave the room, and then decided 
he had better not. After all, he had want¬ 
ed to see this big business man, and here 
he was in his private office, and Mr. Went¬ 
worth was waiting for him to begin telling 
his big idea. He cleared his throat ner¬ 
vously. How would he begin? What was 
the best thing to say first? 

“ You were fortunate, Mr. Rand,” the 
president’s quiet voice interrupted his rev¬ 
erie. “ I’m not busy just at this moment. 
But I will be shortly.” 

Jimmy noticed that there was nothing on 
Mr. Wentworth’s desk except ink-well, 
pens, and blotter; not the slightest sign of 
any big business to be attended to—and 
yet he knew Mr. Wentworth was the big¬ 
gest, most important man in the business 
world he had ever seen in his life. He 
could not understand this fact; later he 
found out that the higher up an executive 
is, the less he allows to accumulate on his 
desk and the more leisure time he seems to 
have. 

“ What is your bminess, Mr. Rand?” 
The president seemed slightly surprised at 
his visitor’s continued silence. 

Jimmy drew a long breath. He felt in¬ 
finitely small, insignificant. The luxurious 
office seemed suddenly very vast, with great 
empty spaces all around. He trembled at 
the thought of hearing his own voice in it. 
But he knew he must speak—must say 
something. This was his big chance. He 
opened his mouth, but before he could 
speak the words that trembled on his lips 
the door of the office opened unceremo¬ 
niously and a young lady swept into the 
room. 

She was a girl about Jimmy’s own age— 
a very pretty girl with blond hair, and blue 
eyes. She was more expensively dressed 
than Jimmy had ever seen a girl dressed 
before—except on the stage, perhaps—in 
big, flowing furs, a soft, sweeping, broad- 
brimmed hat, and with a huge bunch of 
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violets at her. waist. She carried ha^If 
with the air of a princess; and Jimmy fdt 
suddenly abashed at being in her presence. 

As die came in the young lady nodded 
briefly to Mr. H(^, who smiled at her 
easily yet with ccaisiderable deference. The 
president greeted ha: with a little frown of 
annoyance. 

“ I’m busy now, Estelle,” he said mildly, 
rising from his chair to face her. Jimmy 
stood up also, which he felt somehow was 
the right thing to do. 

The young lady evidently had no inten¬ 
tion of withdrawing. She lookai Jknmy 
up and down from head to foot cahnly, and 
thm said to her father: 

“ Very well. 111 wait for you.” Then 
she turned away, and, drawing up a little 
chair near the filing-cabinet, entered into a 
low-toned conversation with Mr. Hope. 

The president sighed hopde^y. For one 
brief instant he seemed undecided. Thai 
he frowned. 

“ I— Tell your business to my seoe- 
tary,” he said abruptly to Jimmy, waving 
his hand in dismissal. “ He’ll take care of 
it for you. Oh, Mr. Hqse—if you jflease. 
Will you see this young man in your office? 
Thank you. Good day, Mr. R^d.” 

Jiimny stood stock-still. He could fed 
himsdf flushing. A suddai hot resentment 
toward this girl—this intrucfcr—possessed 
him—that die should have come into the 
room, at this of all times, just whai he had 
been givai his big chance. And now she 
had spoiled it all! 

“ This way, Mr. Rand ”—the secretary 
was standing by hfa ade—^“I’U see you 

Jimmy nodded confusedly. Mr. Went¬ 
worth inclined his head also, and then 
turned aside to ^ak to his danghto:. And 
Jimmy, not having ^okai a word since he 
enten^ the p^ident’s office, turned and 
followed Mr. L^ngwell Hope through the 
opned door. 

The private office of Mr. Waitworth’s 
secretary, into whidi Jimmy was now 
ushered, was a smaller and only slightly 
less magnificent replica of that of the presi¬ 
dent himself. 

Mr. Leffingwell H(Jpe took a seat at his 
desk, and moti<Hied Jimmy to sit down also. 


“ Mr. Wentworth is always very busy,” 
he b^an, in his soft, unpleasant tones. 
“ What is it you have to say?” 

Jimmy, in spite of his continued resent¬ 
ment at the way he had been treated, and 
his increasing awe of Mr. Leffingwell Hope, 
was thinking fast. He had decided before 
that he would not tell his plan to Mr. Hope. 
But if he did not, probably he would never 
be able to tell it to any one—^in tins com¬ 
pany, anyway. And the other companies 
he had been to had treated him even more 
coldly. 

If he did tdl it to Mr. Hop, now while 
he had the opprtunity, the secretary un¬ 
doubtedly would explain it to Mr. Went¬ 
worth. And the pesident would be inter¬ 
ested, of course, and then later on, he could 
see him again about it. 

Jimmy resolutely pt aade his didike and 
distrust of Mr. Hop and took the plimge. 

“ It’s about the cod'you bum in your 
factories for fuel, Mr. Hope,” he began. 
And then after a brief pause, he wait on 
with a rush: 

“ I’ve been a coal miner all my life, and 
I’ve been thinking a lot about coal. The 
coal you use in your glass factories has to 
be mined and hauled frcan the mine to you, 
That’s what makes it cost you so much. 
I—I know you bum a lot of it, and this 
year e^iecially, with all the labor trouble 
and the shortage, it is getting to be awful 
expensive. And—and I’ve been thinking—i 
why couldn’f the coal be burned in the 
ground right where it is, and pi the fac¬ 
tory tha«—^instead of mining it? The 
heat would come up from below, you 
know.” 

Jimmy paused, a little out of breath. It 
wasn’t ecactiy what he had wanted to say; 
somehow it ffidn’t seem to sound quite as 
forceful as he had thought it would. 

Mr. Leffingwell Hop raised his eye¬ 
brows. “ Perhaps you’d better say t^t 
over again,” he suggested. “ I’m afraid I 
don’t understand you.” 

“ Why, I—^you see, Mr. Hop, my idea 
is to bufld a factory over some coal de¬ 
posit, and then, instead of mining the coal, 
just bum it in the ground, and pip the 
heat up to the factory boilers.” 

Once Jimmy got started he found it 
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easier. Mr. Hope listened casually—impa¬ 
tiently, Jimmy thought. But he did not 
notice the gleam of interest in the secre¬ 
tary’s eyes so at variance with his disin¬ 
terested, almost sarcastic manner. Finally 
Mr. Hope interrupted him. 

“ Your idea is ingenious, young man, and 
certainly it is novel.” He laughed. “ I 
don’t mind saying, even if it were feasible, 
it perhaps would be a good thing for us.” 

Jimmy flushed at the secretary’s sneering 
tone. “ You—you don’t think the idea’s 
any good, do you?” he asked aggressively. 

Mr. Hope’s manner suddenly changed. 

“ You say you propose to bum this coal 
in the ground just where it lies?” 

“ Yes, sir.” Jimmy hated himself for 
the impulse that made him answer so def¬ 
erentially. 

“ How would you control the fire?” 

Jimmy told him in detail as well as he 
could how he would supply the air neces¬ 
sary to combustion. Mr. Hope smiled his 
nasty smile. But with a wave of his hand 
to dismiss the subject he said: 

“ Grant that. How far from the flames 
you will produce underground will the fur¬ 
naces of the'factory be?” 

Jimmy thought a moment. “ Why, may¬ 
be five hundred or a thousand feet.” 

“ And you propose to transport the heat 
that distance and then apply it to cruci¬ 
bles for the fusion of glass?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Jimmy answered promptly, 
although he had only a vague idea what 
Mr. Hope meant by these technicalities. 

“ What temperature do you suppose you 
could attain?” 

“ Why, I—I don’t know,” said Jimmy. 

“ Coxild you get a temperature of say 
sixteen hundred degrees centigrade?” 

“ I—I—” Jimmy suddenly remembered 
how he had once boiled eggs over a hole 
of the burning mines. “ What’s the tem¬ 
perature of boiling water?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Jimmy was holding his own, not by his 
ability -to argue, but by his astounding 
ingenuousness. The secretary gasped a lit¬ 
tle at such a question coming at such a 
time. 

“ One hundred degrees centigrade,” he 
managed to reply. 


One hundred degrees! And Mr. Hope 
had mentioned casually a temperature six¬ 
teen times as great! Jimmy’s heart sank 
as he realized how impossible it was. He 
realized, too, how little he knew about the 
whole proposition, for the secretary had 
recovered from his surprise and was saying 
quietly: 

“ You asked me if I thought your idea 
was any good. I do not.” 

“ But you’ll tell it to Mr. Wentworth?” 
Jimmy put in quickly. 

“ Yes, ni tell it to Mr. Wentworth— 
and let you know.” Mr. Hope rose to ter¬ 
minate the interview. 

Jimmy rose also. He realized now fully 
for the first time that there were a thou¬ 
sand things about the plan that he had 
never even thought of, much less under¬ 
stood. Mr. Hope would explain the idea 
to the president, of course, but the way he 
would tell it made Jimmy feel that Mr. 
Wentworth wouldn’t think any more of it 
than his secretary did. 

Jimmy’s confidence in himself and in the 
idea was unshaken. But he saw clearly 
that it would take, a long time to get it into 
shape—for him to understand it, anyway— 
and he wouldn’t want any one else to go 
ahead with it xmless he did xmderstand it. 

Jimmy saw also that he would have to 
know a good deal about the business of 
whatever company it was he was going to 
try and make adopt the idea. There was 
no use going to any other company— 
the Wentworth was as good as he could 
find. And all this time, while he was learn¬ 
ing all these things, he would have to live. 

The idea occurred ta him then that per¬ 
haps he could get a job right here in this 
very organization. Then he coxild learn 
the glass business, and work out his idea 
at night. And when he was all ready and 
had all his facts down pat he could tackle 
Mr. Hope and Mr. Wentworth again. He 
could never find anybody better than Mr. 
Wentworth, he was sure of that. 

All this flashed through Jimmy’s mind 
in an instant. Mr. Hope was holding out 
his hand. 

“ Good day, Mr. Rand. Thank you for 
coming in.” * 

Jimmy shook hands. “ Mr. Hope, can I 
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have a job with your company?” he asked 
abruptly. 

The secretary seemed very much taken 
aback by the directness of this unexpected, 
but simple request. He hesitated; then 
with a curious smile on his lips, seemed to 
reach a sudden decision. 

“ What can you do? Do you know any¬ 
thing about the glass business?” 

“ Why, I—why no, I don’t,” Jimmy 
stammered. “ I don’t know anything about 
any kind of business. But I can learn,” 
he added hopefully. “ I can learn any¬ 
thing.” 

Mr. Hope met his earnest eyes steadily. 
“ You see Mr. Cooper as you go out— 
he’s the man about that. Tell him you 
have seen Mr. Wentworth and me this 
morning. Tell him I said to fix you up if 
he can.” 

The secretary’s words surprised Jimmy 
greatly. Mr. Leffingwell Hope was not 
such a bad sort after all! 

“ Yes, sir. And—and thank you very 
much,” said Jimmy. 

CHAPTER IV. 

MR. hope’s idea. 

|i4R. LEFFINGWELL HOjPE concluded 
his interview with Jimmy i* a state 
of mental excitement of which his calm, 
imperturbable demeanor gave no sign. His 
keen mind had seen at once the possibilities 
in Jimmy’s crude idea. 

Mr. Hope was not a technical man. But 
he xmderstood, infinitely more clearly than 
Jimmy possibly could, what this plan would 
accomplish for the Wentworth Company, 
assiuning it would work OiUt. Mr. Hop»e 
had imagination. He saw the technical diffi¬ 
culties standing in the way—some of them 
he had pointed out <to Jimmy. But he 
knew, also, that probably the idea, thus 
crudely concaved, could be developed by 
some one having the necessary technical 
knowledge. 

After Jimmy left, Mr. Jlope sat alone at 
his desk for fully half an hour, turning 
these thoughts over and over in his mind. 
Whoever broached this plan to the Went¬ 
worth Company and proved it successful 


would make a fortune. A fortune in a year 
or two! More than he could make the 
way he was going in ten times that long! 
He could marry Estelle, then; with the 
money, and the prestige such accomplish¬ 
ment would give him, that would be easy! 

Only this youth from the country stand¬ 
ing between him and a fortune and a mar^ 
riage with Estelle. And what did this boy 
have—nothing but an idea. And now he 
had the idea, too—he could develop it— 
put it forth as his own when the proper 
time came. 

He would have to deal with this boy— 
that would be easy. Mr. Leffingwell Hope 
smiled his thin smile as he mused on how 
easy that would be. That was a clever 
stroke^ too—helping him get a job right 
here in the company. He could keep his eye 
^ on him better that way—and then, when 
the proper time came, have him fired out of 
the organization. 

Simplicity itself! Also, what a perfect 
alibi! Suppose anything did leak out? 
Suppose the boy did make a fuss—claim 
the idea as his own? Would it have been 
likely, then, under such circumstances, that 
he, Leffingwell Hope, would have assisted 
in getting a job right Jiere in this same 
company for this boy whose idea he was 
about to use as his own? Certainly not— 
a perfect alibi. And because the boy was 
around the offices, that could be shown to 
be the way he had stolen the idea from 
Mr. Hope. 

The thing was perfect—it couldn’t fail. 
All he needed now was some technical dope. 
Merkle would be the man. He would see 
Merkle. Shifty little man, but he could 
handle him. 

Mr. Leffingwell Hope felt very pleased 
with himself when his meditations reached 
this point. He tossed his empty cigarette 
box into the waste-basket and went in to 
see Mr. Wentworth. 

“ About that boy who was in here just 
now,” he began casually, finding the presi¬ 
dent dismgaged at the moment. “ I 
thought you might be amused. A crazy, 
wild idea. It seems his mother or some¬ 
body owns some land up in Alberta. Some¬ 
body else struck natural gas ten or twenty 
miles away. He seemed to think we’d be 
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anxious to drill on his mother’s place and 
put a factory there if we were lucky enough 
to bring in a well. Something like that, 
anyway—he talked so wild I couldn’t fol¬ 
low him exactly.” 

The president smiled. “ Why didn’t you 
tell him about the McKeesport gas wells— 
that’s a little nearer home. They’re bring¬ 
ing one in every day down there.” 

“ I promised him I’d tell you what he 
said, so I’m doing it, but you know—” 
Mr. Hope waved his hand vaguely. 

“ Earnest-looking boy,” said Mr. Went¬ 
worth. “ Tell him I’m sorry—^not inter¬ 
ested.” 

Isaac Merkle was a consulting chemist 
who did a considerable amount of work 
for the Wentworth Glass Company. He 
lived and worked in a six-room flat on the 
top floor of a tenement house in that some¬ 
what unsalubripus section of New York 
known as Hell’s Kitchen. His laboratory 
consisted of one large room that had been 
formed by knocking down the partitions 
of three smaller rooms; it was in the other 
three rooms that Mr. Merkle, who was a 
bachelor, lived alone. 

The laboratory was a long, bare room, 
with a skylight. It was furnished with two 
long wooden tables, littered with chemical 
apparatus, several small chairs, and a 
wooden table. There was a large soapstone 
sink over at one side, and a long, low shelf 
down one wall, with a row of villainous- 
looking bottles upon it. 

To this laboratory, by appointment, came 
Mr. Leffingwell Hope that very same eve¬ 
ning. Mr. Merkle, as agreed, was quite 
alone when the secretary arrived. The 
chemist was a fat, middle-aged little man, 
with a round, very red, smooth-shaven face, 
an over-large nose, and mouse-colored hair 
with a bald spot on top. 

Mr. Leffingwell Hope, seating himself 
uncomfortably on one of the little vyooden 
chairs, was at some trouble just how to 
begin the business that had brought him. 

“ Ike,” he said finally, “ I’ve got an idea 
that might, if it is any good, make us a lot 
of money.” He hesitated; and then, feel¬ 
ing that frankness would be his best policy, 
went on: 


“ I’m going to tell you all about it— 
everything I know. I want your advice in 
the first place, and then, if the idea’s any 
good—which maybe it’s not—^we’ll go in 
it together—share and share alike, no matter 
what we have to do to pull it through. 
That O. K.?” 

“ The way you talk it’s crook stuff,” 
said Mr. Merkle. “ You couldn’t scare me 
if it’s to be made real money. Shoot.” 

“It isn’t crooked,” the secretary hast¬ 
ened to assure him. “ But it’s a matter re¬ 
quiring, for the present, absolute secrecy.” 

“ Shoot,” said Mr. Merkle again. 

The secre'tary hesitated. He didn’t ex¬ 
actly trust Mr. Merkle. He realized that 
he had nothing but an idea to tell. If the 
idea was worth anything at all it was a big 
thing. He thought it best to set this forth 
frankly to his friend at the outset. 

“ To hell with that argmnent,” said Mr. 
Merkle, interrupting him, though without 
sign of resentment. “ I ain’t never double- 
crossed a friend yet. If you couldn’t be¬ 
lieve it shut up before you start.” 

Feeling that he had to be satisfied with 
that, the secretary went ahead and recount¬ 
ed briefly the whole story of Jimmy’s idea. 
Only he did not mention Jimmy—but set it 
forfii as his own. 

The chemist listened attentively, with his 
eyes fixed on his companion’s feet. 

“ Well, go on, Ike, what, about it?” said 
the secretary impatiently, after a moment. 
“ I’ve been thinking about it quite a while. 
Is it any good?’ ’ 

““You could do it,” said Mr. Merkle with 
deliberation. 

“ How?” The secretary’s eyes sparkled, 
but without waiting for his question to be 
answered he went on to name all the objec¬ 
tions he had pointed out to Jimmy. 

“ You ask me could it be done and right 
away you tell me why you couldn’t do it,” 
said Mr. Merkle. 

“ Well, all right, then. How?” 

“ All what you say about piping up heat 
is bunk,” the chemist declared. “ You 
couldn’t make a fire four hundred feet in 
the ground and melt glass with it so far 
away. Bunk. But listen, Leff, here is it 
what you could do—in the ground you start 
a fire—” 
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“ How could you control it?” 

“ Like you said—with air. That part, 
it’s all ri^t. But the heat you don’t pipe 
up—that’s bunk. You pipe up the gases 
from the coal—the products of combustion 
that are only part used, and you bum 
them in the regenerator furnace. May¬ 
be you could get very good pro¬ 
ducer gas. How could I tell till I work 
it out? Maybe producer gas forty-five per 
cent combustible—how could I tell?” 

The chemist here plunged into a long 
dissertation of an exceedingly technical na¬ 
ture, which Mr. Leffingwell Hop)e, even 
though he had some knowledge of the types 
of furnaces used by the_Wentworth Com¬ 
pany, followed with difficulty. But the 
gist of it was, he gathered, that in all prob¬ 
ability the idea could be worked out to a 
practical conclusion. And as Mr. Merkle, 
finished, waxing enthusiastic as he devel¬ 
oped his thoughts by voicing them: He 
was just the baby to work it out, if there 
was enough money in it for him.” 

“ That’s where I come in,” said the sec¬ 
retary. “ I’ve doped out the idea—now 
you work it out. I’ll see we get the money 
—we’ll split it fifty-fifty!” 

“ You could consider it done. Have you 
told it to the boss?” 

“ No, certainly not. I want it in good 
shape first. That’s why I told you it was a 
matter demanding secrecy. I haven’t told 
it to any one—only you.” Mr. Hope 
thought a moment. “ How about some 
other company than this one—would that 
be better, do you think?” 

The chemist considered. “ What it 
saves is only part of the cost of coal,” he 
said finally. “ It ain’t that every factory 
what you tell it to right away breaks its 
neck to move to where the coal is.” 

“ But it’s particularly good for the 
Wentworth Company, you mean?” 

“ For them when they use so much fuel, 
and because, don’t you know about the new 
plant what they expect to put up next year? 
For them it would be a good thing.” 

Mr. Merkle referred to the fact that the 
Wentworth Company was considering the 
building of another factory for the making 
of optical glass. For some months they 
had been looking for a good location, one 


preferably where they could use natural gas 
for fuel. 

“ I know,” said Mr. Hope. “ These new 
‘ gas babies ’ at McKeesport got Mr. Went¬ 
worth interested last winter. But I heard 
him say he had about given up that lo¬ 
cality as a possibility.” 

Merkle nodded. “ Your idea beats that,” 
he said definitely. “ You could pick up a 
coal property cheap—where the coal was 
so deep you couldn’t mine it with profit.” 

“ Then we’ll put it through with Went¬ 
worth,” Mr. Hope announced with finality. 
“ You work it out—how long will it take?” 

“ A month or two. Maybe more. You 
know it, Leff, I’m busy now.” 

“ You rush it through. I’ll do the rest. 
Let me know how you get on. And keep 
your mouth shut.” 

“You could count on me,” said Mr. 
Merkle. 

It was a big thing! All the way home 
that evening, the secretary’s heart beat fast 
at the thought of how big it was. A for¬ 
tune in his grasp at last! A fortune that 
woujjd give him Estelle! And no one to 
divide the money with except Merkle, and 
probably he could think of some way of 
getting rid of him at the last. A fortune 
for himself! Riches—the greatest thing in 
the world! 

CHAPTER V. 

JIMMY FINDS A FRIEND. 

J IMMY got his job. He wouldn’t have, 
probably, except for the fact that his 
message from Mr. Hope enabled him to 
get an interview with Mr. Cooper, during 
the course of which Jimmy convinced the 
office manager that he was an extremely in¬ 
telligent and likable young man. Since he 
had no business experience whatever, all 
Mr. Cooper could think of to give him was 
a sort of glorified office-boy job, at a sal¬ 
ary of fourteen dollars a week. 

Jimmy didn’t keep that job very long. 
Within a month he convinced the office 
manager that he could dictate business let¬ 
ters, and that his judgment on things he un¬ 
derstood could b.e trusted. Also, Jimmy 
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had made it clear by his attitude during that 
month that he never would tackle anything 
that he did not understand thoroughly; his 
encounter with Mr. Hope had impressed the 
importance of that on his mind for all time. 

So Jimmy was given a desk and a dic¬ 
tating machine, and a steady stream of 
letters, comparatively unimportant letters at 
first, was diverted in his direction. 

All that summer Jimmy worked very 
hard. He entered a night school where 
three evenings a week he studied with a 
view to getting “ dope ” on his big idea. 
He found this study helpful to him in gen¬ 
eral, but not very useful in giving him 
specific information on how to bum coal 
underground, especially since he was de¬ 
termined not to broach the subject directly 
to any one. 

When he had been with the company 
about a week, Jimmy approached Mr. Hope 
in the office and thanked him for the job. 

“All right,” said the secretary, and 
smiled. “ I’m glad you like it.” 

Jimmy felt then that his first impression 
of Mr. Hope had been quite a wrong one. 

“ I do,” he answered earnestly. “ TJiank 
you very much—did you see Mr. Went- 
.worth yet about that—that idea of mine?” 

Mr. Hope looked him steadily in the 
eyes. “ Yes. He said to tell you he’s not 
interested. Sorry.” 

. This was hardly a blow to Jimmy, for 
he had expected as much. But next time 
he broached the subject—it would be dif¬ 
ferent, then! 

“ Take my advice, young man,” the sec¬ 
retary went on, “ get that foolish stuff out 
of your head. Stick to your job—you’ll 
get along—^you look as though you had 
brains.” 

“ Thanks,” said Jimmy. He tried to 
avoid sarcasm, “ I will.” 

Mr. Hope nodded and left him. 

That summer was a hard one for Jimmy. 
Even though he had an all-absorbing idea 
to fill his thoughts, the utter loneliness of 
his life was hard to bear. He worked all 
day at the office. Three evenings a week 
he spent at the night school; and the others 
he wandered aimlessly about, going to the 
movies often and to a play occasionally, 
and always alone. 


At the office Jimmy made many business 
friends. Every one liked him; his ready 
smile and his ingenuous manner made 
friends easily. Jimmy’s work took him 
constantly into many different departments 
of the organization, and in each of them 
he soon found opportunity to learn what 
there was to know about that particular 
branch of the work. His system, as he 
developed it in his mind, was not only to 
learn about his own job, hut about the 
jobs of as many others as he possibly could. 

It wasn’t so very hard to do either, as 
he soon found out. There was no particu¬ 
lar mystery about business, as he had al¬ 
ways supposed, and among the clerks and 
under officials with whom he was working 
during this period, the competition, so far 
as brains was concerned, was not alarming. 

Jimmy was not tlie least inclined to be 
conceited, but there were at least twenty 
young men in the company that he told 
himself he had “ skinned to death for 
brains.” 

It was just after his second visit home, 
and when he had been with the Wentworth 
Company about three months, that he first 
made friends with George Cooper outside 
of the office. 

The office manager was a lanky chap of 
thirty-one. He was smooth-shaven, with 
big, rough-hewn features; piercing blue 
eyes, and sparse, sandy hair. His voice had 
a deep, booming quality, and, around the 
office, a vigorous note of authority that 
commanded respect. 

But at the theater, where he and Jimmy 
went that first-evening, he was very dif¬ 
ferent—a modest, unassuming, laughing 
boy, years younger than he appeared dur¬ 
ing business hours. The change surprised 
Jimmy tremendously. He immediately 
lost the awe he had always unconsciously 
felt for his business superior, without los¬ 
ing any of the respect or admiration; and 
in consequence felt his own importance 
and confidence in himself enhanced. 

This friendship of Jimmy and George 
Cooper grew rapidly; until finally, one 
evening in September, Jimmy felt he could 
no longer keep his great secret to himself. 
So he told his friend all about it, and just 
what Mr. Hope had said. 
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The office manager was enthusiastic. 
He knew no more than Jimmy about the 
feasibility of the plan itself—and Jimmy 
up to this time had learned very little— 
but he realized more than Jimmy possibly 
could how beneficial to the company it 
would be if it worked. Also, Mr. Cooper 
had a better idea of how to go about find¬ 
ing out the things Jimmy wanted to know 
than he had. 

So they planned to “ dope it out ” to¬ 
gether, and immediately started spending 
two evenings a week at the public library 
looking it up. After which, by Christmas 
at least, the office manager proposed taking 
Jimmy to one of the company’s technical 
men. 

“ I been thinking, George,” said Jimmy 
one evening, when they had been working 
on his idea about a month. “ I told Mr. 
Hope all about this plan of ours that first 
day. He’s never said a word about it 
since, except to tell me Mr. Wentworth 
said it was rotten. It worries me sometimes 
to think he’s in the secret. I used to think 
I liked him. But I don’t. I’m afraid of 
him, somehow. Do you like him?” 

“ No, I don’t,” said Mr. Cooper decid¬ 
edly. 

“ I’ve been wondering,” Jimmy went on, 
“ suppose he wanted to use the idea for 
his own. It’s good—we know that now. 
And anybody who knows about it could 
use it. That’s what worries me—to think 
Hope knows all about it, too.” 

The office manager deliberated on this. 

“ What could he do if he wanted to?” 
he asked finally. 

“ I don’t know; what could he?” 

“ Nothing that I know of. He told the 
boss about it—the boss knows it’s your idea. 
You can trust R. G., Jimmy; he’s as square 
as they come.” 

“ I believe you,” said Jimmy. “ But just 
the same—” 

“ Just the same, Hope will bear watch-' 
ing. You’re right on that. I’ll watch 
him. But I don’t see what he could do. 
Probably he’s forgotten all about it by 
now.” 

“ I hope so,” said Jimmy fervently. 

With the office manager to help him, 
Jimmy progressed rapidly with his big idea. 


It hadn’t taken them more than a few days 
to discover that the scheme of piping up 
heat from a fire in the ground was imprac¬ 
tical. Then, when they came to study the 
company’s furnaces, about which Mr. 
Cooper, being entirely an office man, was 
almost as ignorant as Jimmy, they found 
that it was the unconsumed coal gases that 
could be piped up, not the actual heat—a 
conclusion that to Isaac Merkle had been 
immediately obvious. 

At this point in their investigations they 
were jubilant, for they realized that the idea 
•was feasible. Mr. Cooper was for an im¬ 
mediate consultation with one of the tech¬ 
nical men of the company, but Jimmy abso¬ 
lutely refused. There were too many who 
knew about it already. Something might 
happen. And so the office manager had to 
give up that plan, and they went ahead, 
studying the thing out alone. 

” I’d rather it took longer,” said Jimmy. 
“ When we get it ready ourselves we’ll put 
it up to Mr. Wentworth. After that, we 
can talk to everybody all we want.” 

It was just after this—early in November 
—that Jimmy met Estelle Wentworth soci¬ 
ally. And the way it came about was this; 

Estelle Wentworth was typically a daugh¬ 
ter of the rich, aptly described by that 
familiar alliteration: pretty, proud and 
petulant. In all her twenty-one years she 
had been cared for with that care that only 
a misguided, adoring mother, a father weak 
enough to desire peace above all else, and 
the character-enervating luxuries that un¬ 
limited money can give. 

Estelle was neither weak, nor vicious. 
She was only normal—and with her envi¬ 
ronment and upbringing was just what one 
would have expected her to be. Her one 
creed, at the age of twenty-one, was to have 
a good time. This, somehow, she found 
increasingly difficult. All the usual forms 
of pleasure desired by young girls, were 
freely hers. Dances, parties, the theater 
and opera, were all lavished upon her. 

For a time they sufficed; and yet, be¬ 
cause she was a normal girl, no finer or 
less fine than thousands of others of her 
race, inevitably the time came when she 
found herself desiring something more. 

Affairs of the heart, which usually play 
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so large a part in feminine adolescence, had 
never seriously touched Estelle. That, too, 
was the inevitable result of her environ¬ 
ment. Young men admired her, adored her, 
and plied her with attentions. But Estelle 
felt herself in some way above them all. 
She accepted their adulation amusedly, 
just a little as a princess of the middle ages 
might have accepted the adulation of her 
corn-tiers—or laughed at the antics of her 
favorite jester—but nothing more. 

Perh^s Estelle had no capacity for love; 
or perh^s, because of what civilization 
had made her, those men of deeper feelings 
knew that she had nothing to offer them— 
aijd so went their way. 

Estelle was mildly interested when she 
first saw Jimmy that morning in her 
father’s office. He was a new type to her, 
so obviously different from any man she 
had ever met. She had no thought of ever 
meeting him socially; indeed, the idea thei^ 
would have filled her with indignation. But 
the sturdy manliness of him attracted her 
in spite of herself. 

She liked Mr. Leffingwell Hope—better, 
perhaps, than most of the young men of 
her acquaintance, for the secretary, seeing 
in her a practical and easy route for his 
own self-advancement, had for nearly a 
year been making himself as charming as 
possible; but she could not help comparing 
him to Jimmy. 

They were as different as two individu¬ 
als of the same sex could well be, and al¬ 
though Estelle did not know it, Jimmy did 
not suffer by the comparison. 

Estelle was mildly interested in Jimmy 
from the moment she first saw him. There 
was no sentiment in her thoughts of him, 
merely curiosity. She remembered, too, 
when he had first seen her, the look of av/e 
that had come to his face. And later she 
had seen plainly his resentment at her pres¬ 
ence in the office. Resentment from a 
young man was something new to Estelle. 
It did not make her angry; it piqued her, 
and she could not forget it. 

When Jimmy had been with the company 
about two weeks Estelle came to the office 
again, and saw him there. Later she 
learned from George Cooper how he hap- 
peiied to be there, and what he was doing. 


She felt a little asKam^ of herself at the 
sudden realization that she was interested in 
one of her father’s office boys, and decided 
to forget aU about him. Soon after that 
she werit to the seashore with her mother 
for the summer. 

When she returned to the city in the fall 
the very first time she went to the office 
she passed Jimmy in the corridor. The 
change in his appearance was startling. 
His hair was no longer close-cropped high 
over his ears. His clothes were those of 
the city; his whole bearing had changed. 
Nothing could make Jimmy look in the 
least foppish. He was still rugged and 
manly looking, but, Estelle thought, no 
longer uncouth. 

As he passed her he smiled an answer to 
her nod of recognition. There was no re¬ 
sentment in his smile, but neither was there 
admiration for her, nor awe. It was just 
a calm, impersonal smile as though he had 
already forgotten her existence as soon as 
he passed. 

This piqued Estelle still more—and made 
her vaguely angry. She sought out Gwrge 
Cooper at his desk. 

“ I just passed that young man—Mr. 
Rand, isn’t that his name?—in the corri¬ 
dor,” Estelle began, after they had ex¬ 
changed a few remarks. “ How is he get¬ 
ting on?” 

Mr. Cooper was a little surprised at her 
question, but he did not show it. “ He’s 
getting along fine, Estelle,” he replied with 
enthusiasm. “ Have you met him—I 
didn’t know that.” 

“ No,” said Estelle carelessly. “ He was 
in father’s office one morning—I thought he 
looked interesting. Why?” 

“ He’s a dandy chap. Not a city boy at 
all—used to be a coal miner. We’ve ^en 
out together a good dead—Marion likes 
him tremendously.” (Marion was George 
Cooper’s sister.) 

“ Oh,” said Estelle. Then, after a mo¬ 
ment—“ He was going to tell father about 
some plan he had. Father told me it was 
some foolish idea. What ever happened to 
dt?” 

The office manager hesitated. He rather 
liked Estelle. She was a silly, vain little 
thing, but he liked her—perhaps partly be- 
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cause his sister seemed to be her only real 
girl friend. 

“ Can you keep a secret, Estelle?” 

The girl nodded. 

“ Honest?” Mr. Cooper’s manner was as 
boyish with her as it was stem and authori¬ 
tative toward his office employees. 

“ Yes—surely.” 

“ He and I have been working on it to¬ 
gether, and—it’s going through!” said the 
office manager impressively. 

“ What does father say?” Estelle was 
thrilled more by the solemnity of Mr. 
Cooper’s manner than by his words, for she 
had no idea what it was Jimmy proposed 
doing. 

“ That’s why it’s a secret, Estelle. We 
haven’t put it up to him yet. But we’ve 
got it all ready—as near as we can with¬ 
out having broached it to any one in the 
company. And we’re going to spring it in 
a day or two.” 

The office manager was already sorry he 
had told the girl this much, and he hastened 
to add: 

“ You’ll be careful not to mention it, 
won’t you, Estelle? Not to any one. It 
wouldn’t be very nice to have it get to 
your father before we tell it to him our¬ 
selves.” 

Estelle frowned. “ I told you I wouldn’t 
say anything. I’m not a child.” 

“ Don’t,” said Mr. Cooper briefly; and 
then changing suddenly, gaily asked her 
when she was going to let him take her to 
the theater again. 

“ Next Tuesday or Wednesday, if you 
like,” she replied. Then, as another 
thought came to her, she added slowly: 
“ To-morrow’s our nigjit at the Metropol¬ 
itan. Father said I could have all six 
seats. I thought, perhaps, you and Marion 
would like to go with me?” 

“ Fine,” agreed Mr. Cooper cordially. 

Estelle hesitated. “ And if you say 
Marion likes this Mr. Rand, it might be 
all right to take him, too. He would 
probably enjoy it.” 

The unconscious patronage in her tone 
was not lost on Mr. Cooper. “I’ll ask him 
if you want me to,” he said with a smile. 
“ He would enjoy going, I’m sure.” 

“ And I’ll ask two others,” said Estelle. 
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“ It’s ‘ Boheme ’ to-morrow night—it ought 
to be good.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

TWO DISCOVERIES. 

J^R. LEFFINGWELL HOPE, passing 
* * down the corridor this same Friday 
morning, saw Mr. Cooper escorting the 
president’s daughter to the elevator. It so 
happened that Jimmy, with a sheaf of 
papers in his hand, came through a near-by 
door at the same -moment. 

The office manager, with a heartiness of 
manner that surprised Mr. Hope greatly, 
introduced Jimmy to the girl. The secre¬ 
tary was too far away to hear what was 
said, but the friendliness of the girl’s greet¬ 
ing was only too apparent. Mr. Hope 
turned abruptly and reentered the main 
office. 

With this visual evidence of the firm 
standing in the company that Jimmy Rand 
had reached, Mr. Leffingwell Hope cursed 
himself for a fool. He should never have 
let that boy get a job with them in the 
first place. It had seemed all right then; 
he had never supposed that a kid like that 
from the country would last in business. 
And his having been around the office 
would have been a good alibi. 

Mr. Hope had always been convinced that 
something would turn up to eliminate him 
—he would prove inefficient and be fired or 
something. But that was just what Jimmy 
had not done—or been. On the contrary, 
he had made good. He was still answering 
correspondence—but it was the more im¬ 
portant things that were given him now. 
And he had a way of poking his head into 
every department of the organization. 
Even Mr. Hope had noticed that. 

In late September Jimmy had been able 
to arrange a trip to one of the company’s 
near-by factories, which was something Mr. 
Hope did not learn until afterward. And 
he never knew that the real reason why 
Jimmy went was so he could investigate 
the conditions under which glass was made 
and apply them to some of the theories he 
and George Cooper had worked out. 

The secretary was furious with himself 
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for having allowed things to go along this 
way. For some six months now he had 
been waiting for Merkle to get the idea 
into shape. He had his own plans perfected 
—had purchased with his own money a 
very likely coal property near Scranton 
which he proposed to sell, at an enormous 
profit, to the Wentworth Company. 

Mr. Hope had never told Merkle about 
that. As a matter of fact the secretary 
was just getting ready to show Merkle that 
he didn’t figure in the scheme as largely 
as he thought he did. But first Mr. Hope 
wanted to be sure the chemist had finished 
his investigations. ' 

Now with the realization that Jimmy 
Rand, the originator of the idea, was, in¬ 
stead of being fired, apparently in a fair 
way of obtaining a most unlooked-for 
prestige with the company, Mr. Leffingwell 
Hope cursed himself for a fool. WTiatever 
he was going to do must be done quickly. 
He would tell the idea as his own to the 
president at once; after that, just let them 
try to prove he hadn’t originated it! 

That same evening Mr. Leffingwell Hope 
called on the chemist in his laboratory. 
Mr. Merkle, it appeared, was quite ready 
to go to the president at any time Mr. 
Hope desired. He was indignant at the sec¬ 
retary’s implication that he had been laying 
down on the job. 

“ Any time you could ask me now, I go 
to R. G. and show him absolutely how 
this plan works to save him big money. 
What more could I do, I ask you? I do 
my part—you ain’t done nothing yet that 
I can see.” 

“ I’ll do enough,” said Mr. Leffingwell 
Hope. “ Mr. Wentworth’s away,” he added. 
“ He’ll be back Tuesday noon. We’ll see 
him Tuesday afternoon sure. About two 
o’clock. You’ll be there?” 

“ Positively I’ll be there—two o’clock,” 
the chemist agreed. 

Mr. Hope hesitated. The time had come 
to show Merkle just where he stood. 

“ Oh, Ike,” he began thoughtfully. “ Now 
that we’re all ready, we might as well un¬ 
derstand eacb other. As we agreed at the 
start, I’m to handle this thing absolutely, 
and I’m to give you ten per cent of all I 
make. Right?” 


The little chemist, his lower jaw drop¬ 
ping in astonishment, stared blankly at Mr. 
Hope. 

“Ten per cent of any stock tliey give me, 
or aiiything I make on the initial deal. 
That’s right, iai’t it?” 

It wasn’t right, and as soon as he re¬ 
covered his power of speech, Mr. Merkle 
said so, in the most emphatic words he 
could think of. Fifty-fifty was what they 
had agreed. 

Mr. Hope, with an injured air, stated a 
remembrance of their first agreement that 
was totally at variance with vdiat Mr. 
Merkle’s own memory told him were the 
facts. And he remained obdurate—ten per 
cent or nothing. Hadn’t he originated the 
plan? Wasn’t he prepared now to handle 
all the business details? If Mr. Merkle 
didn’t like the ten per cent he needn’t 
accept it; Mr. Hope would consult another 
technical man. ' 

The chemist, seeing that anger got him 
nothing, turned to appeal. He wheedled; 
he cajoled; he pleaded friendship-^all to 
no avail. Ten per cent or nothing! 

Then Mr. Merkle, seeing he was beaten, 
suddenly capitulated. “ You could make 
it ten per cent,” he said with a sigh. “ But 
in writing; when you say it, with me it’s 
no good any more—that ain’t business.” 

And Mr. Hope, smiling triumphantly, 
wrote it out in due form. 

Estelle’s opera party that next evening 
was a great success. Jimmy found himself, 
to his great surprise, liking Estelle. She 
was different from any girl he had ever 
met. She made, him feel small and inade¬ 
quate, somehow, and he knew he would 
never quite lose the awe she inspired in 
him. But he liked her. 

Estelle, on her part, liked Jimmy, mostly 
because it enhanced her own self-impor¬ 
tance to feel how she must appear to him. 
And so, on the surface at least, they got 
along famously. 

During the opera Jimmy’s mind, in spite 
of, his efforts, wrmdered from the stage. 
He found himself once looking back over 
his shoulder at the wonderful “ horse-shoe ” 
over his head—that long, curving line of 
boxes where the most brilliant ladies of the 
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world’s greatest city were sitting now. In 
the dim light he could see the little spots of 
color that marked them. The great, 
crowded auditorium awed him a little; and 
he felt, too, a curious exaltation that he 
should be there—Jimmy Rand, of the 
Fallon Brothers Mine, a part of all this 
splendor. 

He wished Anne could be with him, or 
could see him there, in his black evening 
clothes sitting between these two dainty 
girls. It seemed to symbolize success to 
Jimmy. He was a success; he was going 
up the ladder—making himself into some¬ 
body. He was conscious of a vague pride 
in what he had achieved already, and he 
would have liked Anne to have seen this 
tangible evidence of it, so that she might 
be proud, too. 

It never occurred to Jimmy that the sight 
of him at that moment would have caused 
Anne any pain. Her letters to him had 
always been so tenderly proud of his great 
accomplishments. She was always so inter¬ 
ested and pleased at his accounts of the 
things he did. 

When he had seen her the last time, 
hardly a month before, Jimmy had not 
noticed, nor would he have understood, 
the new, wistful look that was in her eyes 
when she had told him timidly that he was 
“ growing up into a—a real gentleman.” 
Nor did he ever know that she cried over 
many of his letters before she sat down 
bravely to answer them. 

Jimmy would have liked Anne to have 
seen him this night at the opera. He wrote 
her a glowing account of it the very next 
day. And little Anne replied that she was 
very glad, and proud of him; and in a 
postscript added simply: “I got the story 
of ‘ La Boheme ’ out of the library, and I 
read it, and I like it very much.” The 
pathos of which was entirely lost to Jimmy. 

In the office the following Monday morn¬ 
ing George Cooper came to Jimmy in great 
excitement. 

“ You were right to be afraid of this guy, 
Hope,” he aimouHced without preface. “ I 
just found out—quite by accident—^he’s 
bought himself a coal property up near 
Scranton.” 


“ What—” 

“ Yes. I don’t know what it means, 
either. Maybe nothing. He’s got a right 
to buy himself anything he pleases, I sup¬ 
pose. But it looks suspicious. What does 
he want with it? From w'hat I could learn, 
it’s just the sort of place for your plan, 
too. Not a going co^ mine; just a farm 
with abandoned borings on it. It looks 
suspicious, doesn’t it?” 

Jimmy agreed anxiously that it did. 
“ We’d better see Mr. Wentworth right 
away, George.” 

“ He’s away,” said the office manager. 
“ He won’t be back till Tuesday. We’ll see 
him Wednesday or Thursday; we’re all 
ready. Have you got that last analysis? 
Was it the same as the other?” 

Jimmy nodded. 

“ Then we’ll see him sure next week.” 

Luck was with Cooper and Jimmy that 
morning, although they didn’t realize it 
then. Isaac Merkle happened to stroll past 
them at that moment. A sudden thou^t 
came to the office manager. 

“ There’s Isaac Merkle, Jimmy. He’s a 
chemist. Let’s put him on this. He may 
be able to advise us on something we’ve 
overlooked. It can’t hurt anything now. 
Wait, I’ll call him over.” 

In spite of Jimmy’s protest Cooper sum¬ 
moned Merkle. The little chemist sat down 
at the desk with them, and the office 
manager started to tell him Jimmy’s idea. 
Mr. Merkle swallowed hard, with his eyes 
nearly popping from his head. Then he 
abruptly interrupted Mr. Cooper and began 
a series of swift questions, which threw 
both Jimmy and the office manager into 
utter confusion. 

“ Wait,” said Mr. Merkle, when finally 
George demanded an explanation. “ What 
was it the date when Mr. Rand came here?” 

The office manager consulted a little 
card-file on his desk. “ He started work 
on April i8-—the next day after he first 
came in.” 

Mr. Merkle glanced at his little pocket 
note-book. Then without preamble or hesi¬ 
tation, and with ditect words unusual to 
him, he told them ail about his connection 
with Mr. Leffingwell Hope concerning this 
same idea. 
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“ Well, I’ll be damned,” the office man¬ 
ager ejaculated, when he had recovered 
frtHn his first astonishment. 

Jimmy said nothing; but his hps were 
pressed very ti^t together; his face was 
very white, and both his fists were clenched. 
If Mr. Lefimgwdl Hope had chanced to f«iss 
by at that particular mranent th«>e would 
probably have bem a considerable distuib- 
ance of the Monday morning office roudne. 

Mr. Merkle dwelt with minute detail 
upon his own innocerce in the affair mth 
Mr. Hope, as he had had no reason to 
suppose the idea had originated anywhere 
but with the secretary. He eq)anded also 
upon the dirty way in which he had been 
treated. He ended by pulling out his note¬ 
book again. 

“ I’m a methodical man, Mr. Cooper. 
Here is it the exact date Mr. Ht^ told 
me his scheme—April 17—the evening.” 

“ And you told Hope about it that same 
morning, didn’t you, Jimmy.?” 

Jimmy nodded; he was still too angry 
to speak. 

“ And Jimmy told it to me that same 
aftemoOTi,” the office manager went <m; he 
felt the circumstances justified this slight 
inaccuracy. “ So you can see it’s a cinch 
yrhere the idea originated, Mr. Merkle.” 

They compared notes ^ill further. When 
the chemist mentioned that he and H(^ 
woe to interview Mr. Waitworth the next 
afternoon as soon as he returned from out 
of town, the office manager went up in 
the air. 

“ And we were going to 1^ it go till 
Wednesday or Thursday!” Mr, Coqjer 
whistled as he thought of their narrow 
escape. For if Hope had broached the sub¬ 
ject first and claimed the idea as his own, 
it mi^t have been difficult to disprove him. 
How lucky they had gotten hdd of Merkle 
this particular morning! And how lucky, 
too, that the chemist was sore at Hope— 
and that he had jotted down the date of his 
first conversation with the secretary abmit 
the scheme. 

Mr. Co<q)er brought his fist down on the 
desk widi a thump. “ We’ll give this guy 
a run for his money. We’ll see the boss 
Tuesrky afternoon, ri^t when he does, 
dammit, and have it out then and thare. 


The point is, Merkle, where do you 
staiMl?” 

Mr. Markle had decided that smne min¬ 
utes before. He was not by nature entirdy 
averse to a crooked business deal—^if it 
were not too crooked. But he had launed 
from experience that the best place to be, 
if you could choose, was on the winning 
side. And in this jarticular case his judg¬ 
ment told him very clearly which side that 
was. 

“ With you,” said Mr. Merkle succinctly. 
“ You could count on me.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

JIMMY PLAYS THUMPS. 

T’HE unpleasant scene that fate seaned 
pre^iaring for Mr. WeutworUi in his 
cffice that Tuesday afternoon was avoided 
by the presidoit’s unexpected return on 
Tuesday morning. Mr. Leffingwell Hope, 
with his plans all carefully laid, had takai 
advantage of his emfdoyar’s si^posed ab¬ 
sence, and stayed away on business of his 
own. 

These two occurrences caused an dev- 
entfa-hour change in the plans of Jimmy 
and the office manager. Jimmy was for 
avoiding trouble if it ware posable. 

“ Why not go ri^t ahead now, just as 
if H(pe wasn’t m this at all?” he urged. 
They talked it over, and decided that would 
be the better way. 

“ He’ll have a fine chance coming along 
all alone after us.” Jimmy dn»±led at the 
prospect. “ Let’s do it right now, George, 
if we can see Mr. Wentworth.” 

Mr. Wentworth would see them in half 
an hour. Then they ha^y phoned Mer¬ 
kle; the chemist prranised to hurry right 
down. 

Ihat half-hour of waiting was the hard¬ 
est of Jimmy’s life. He went over, seem¬ 
ingly for the hundredth time, all he {banned 
to say to Mr. Wraitworth; and he diewed 
down all his finger-nails. It was decided 
Jimmy was to do most of the talking; 
he wanted it that way; wanted to put the 
idea over himself. 

The half-hour seemed interminable; but 
it was over at last, and again Jimmy found 
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himself in the president’s office ready to 
tell his big idea. 

This second interview with Mr. Went¬ 
worth was as different from the first as it 
well could be. For one thing, the president 
was in a more receptive mood than he 
would have been before. Six months had 
put him just that much nearer completion 
of his plans regarding the new factory for 
the making of optical glass. The site had 
not yet been selected; indeed, it looked as 
though finding a satisfactory one would 
prove a difficult task. 

This time, too, Jimmy knew what he was 
going to talk about. He had the facts— 
and he had the ability now to present them 
forcibly and intelligently. Also he had 
George Cooper with him; and the technical 
knowledge of Isaac Merkle to call upon. 

So Jimmy tackled the president with an 
assurance that lent force to his arguments. 
The office manager sat with his chair tilted 
back against the wall. Mr. Wentworth 
occupied his usual seat at his desk, and 
Jimmy faced him across it. 

Jimmy had expected to ignore Mr. Lef- 
fingwell Hope and the part he had played, 
but the secretary was injected into the 
conversation almost immediately. Jimmy 
began by announcing that he realized Mr. 
Wentworth had not been impressed with 
his idea when he had heard it before. Then 
he went ahead and outlined it briefly. 

Whereupon the president, with a direct¬ 
ness characteristic of business men of his 
type, immediately rang his buzzer to sum¬ 
mon Mr. Hope. 

“ Is this what you told my secretary that 
first morning you were here, Mr. Rand?” 

“ Why—why yes, sir—nearly the same,” 
said Jimmy, surprised. 

Mr. Hope’s secretary annovmced that he 
had not come in that morning. The presi¬ 
dent frowned, tapping his desk with a lead 
pencil thoughtfully. Mr. Cooper, scenting 
something wrong, spoke up quickly. 

“ Pardon me, chief. There’s something 
peculiar about this that you don’t exactly 
understand. We’d rather not speak of it 
now; Mr. Rand just wanted you to con¬ 
sider his plan in relation to our new fac¬ 
tory. This other matter—about Mr. Hope 
—we know a good deal about that, too, 


but we’d rather let it go till some other 
time.” 

“ Strange, very strange,” said the presi¬ 
dent musingly. 

“ Mr. Hope did tell you what I wanted 
that day, didn’t he?” Jimmy ventured. 

“ He told me about your mother’s poten¬ 
tial gas-well in—Alberta, I think it was.” 

Jimmy gasped. “ Why—what—why, I 
never—” 

Again Mr. Cooper interposed. 

“ Chief, listen,” he began vigorously. 
“ Here are the facts: Mr. Rand came into 
the company that morning to tell you what 
he has just told you. At your direction 
he told it to Mr. Hope.” 

“ How do you know what he told Mr. 
Hope?” the president snapped. 

“ He rep>eated it all to me ten minutes 
afterward,” declared the office manager 
unblushingly. “ I was enthusiastic; I 
thought there was something in it. Then, 
later, when Mr. Hope reported that you 
were not interested, Rand and I thought 
we’d work it out together. That’s what 
we’ve done, and now he’s ready to ask your 
opinion of it again. That’s all we know 
about it.” 

Mr. Cooper waved his hand to silence 
Jimmy, and went on swiftly: 

“ What Mr. Hope told you about it we 
don’t know. Evidently he didn’t describe 
it very accuratdy, but perhaps that was 
because he thought it unimportant, any¬ 
way. But Mr. Hope isn’t here now to ex¬ 
plain his actions if you think they need 
explanation. And, chief, I happen to know 
that he’s coming in to consult you this 
afternoon on this very matter. That’s a 
fact, chief, he is. You wait and hear what 
he has to say, then you’ll understand it all. 
And Rand and I will both be here; just 
send for us if you want us.” 

The president stared searchingly at his 
two employees an instant. Then abruptly 
be resumed his former manner of attentive 
listening. 

“ Go on with your scheme, Mr. Rand; 
you interest me.” 

Jimmy suppressed with an effort the 
anger that this new proof of Mr. Hope’s 
duplicity had aroused in him, and resumed: 

“ You understand, Mr. Wentworth,” he 
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interrupted himselTwhen he had been talk¬ 
ing perhaps five minutes, “ I’m not going 
to try and talk to you in technical lan¬ 
guage. I’ve only studied these engineering 
problems a little with George. I think I 
can make the thing clear in a general way, 
but I can’t talk technically.” 

“ I couldn’t understand you very well if 
you did,” the president observed. “ That’s 
always been up to my technical men.” 

“ As I said, sir,” Jimmy went on, 
“ the—” 

“ The first problem is how you propose 
to bum the coal,” Mr. Wentworth inter¬ 
rupted. “ Tell me about that first.” 

Jimmy explained how they would bore 
down to the coal measures, just as borings 
are made in promoting. “ This would be 
a small vertical shaft,” he added. 

“ How big in diameter?” 

“ About twelve or fourteen inches. Then 
this shaft would be lined with iron 
casing—” 

“ Like an oil-well,” Mr. Cooper inter¬ 
jected. 

The president nodded. 

“ At the top of this shaft we put a fan— 
just like the fan-house of a coal mine, only 
very much smaller—to blow the air down. 
This is the air-shaft; parallel with that we 
bore another just like it.” 

“ How far away?” asked Mr. Went¬ 
worth. 

“ The distance wouldn’t make much dif¬ 
ference—say fifty feet,” Mr. Cooper put in. 

Again the president nodded. 

Jimmy continued. “ Then we blast a 
connectionjjetween the bottoms of the two 
shafts through the coal.” 

This the president discussed at some 
length. “ Why not put the shafts closer 
together?” he finally asked. 

“ No reason that we can see,” said 
Jimmy. “ If they were closer it would 
make the connection down below easier. 
This second shaft is the one that brings up 
the gaseous products of combustion. 

' “ We’re going to use your regular re¬ 
generative furnace, or one something like 
it. We can get you producer gas that is 
just as good as any you’re getting—fran 
the coal we bum in the ground, if we con¬ 
trol the air and steam ri^t.” 


Although this was clear to Mr. Went¬ 
worth, it may perhaps need explanation 
here. In modern furnaces, for the fusion of 
glass or other operations where great heat 
is necessary, the process of combustion of 
the fuel is carried on, not in one operation, 
as it is in the simple furnaces with which 
every one is familiar, but in two distinct, 
separate, progressive stages. 

The first stage takes place in a subsid¬ 
iary furnace known as a “ gas producer.” 
Here f)art of the heat which the fuel is 
capable of generating is utilized for the 
production of a combustible gas. In other 
words the fuel is changed into gaseous form, 
but only partly burned. 

A familiar example of this operation is 
seen in any ordinary fireplace when the fire 
is first lighted. There is at first an inade¬ 
quate “ draft.” This supplies the fire with 
an insufficient amoimt of oxygen, and al¬ 
though the fuel—paper, for instance—is 
entirely volatilized it is not entirely burned; 
there is smoke, which, if it could be mixed 
with more air, and at a sufficiently high 
temperature, would burst into flame. 

This was the proce^ Jimmy proposed to 
carry on in the ground; that is, only partly 
to consume the coal by sujf^lying it with 
an insufficient amount of oxygen. And it 
was the unburaed coal-gases—the combus¬ 
tible smoke, in other words—that he pro¬ 
posed to pipe up to the furnace at the 
surface—not the actual heat. The burning 
mine, hundreds of feet down in the ground, 
was in effect to be his subsidiary furnace— 
his gas-producer. 

These imburned gases, frcan the pro¬ 
ducer, pass; hot, into the furnace proper; 
either directly or sometimes after being 
conveyed a considerable distance—as they 
would have to be according to Jimmy’s 
{flan. In this latter event they cool off, 
but are heated up again by the waste heat 
of the furnace. 

These hot gases, entering the main fur¬ 
nace, meet a current of hot air, also heated 
by the waste heat of the furnace. The 
combination of h6t gas and hot Eiir bums 
rapidly and completely, and yields very 
high tanperatures if i»operly proportioned. 

To the layman it may seem surprising 
that when part of the combustion of the 
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fud takes place entirely away from the 
furnace—the heat of this combustion being 
completely wasted—that a far greater heat 
can subsequently be obtained. But it is a 
fact neverthdess. 

“ How would you start the fire in the 
ground?” suggested Mr. Wentworth. 

“ By dropping down incandescent coal,” 
Jimmy retiumed prtHnpdy. “ And theft 
blowing air to it. You see—” 

The president raised his hand. “ That’s 
only a detail. Then you really diink 3 ^ 
could apprffidmate a gas-pioducer with this 
burning rame of yoitts?” 

“ Yes, By forcing down the {Moper 
proportions of air and steam. You see, 
the hole in die burning coal-bed would 
gradually spread out. But that wouldn’t 
make any difference, because it woidd only 
have two outlets to the surface air, and 
both of them imder controL” 

“ The kwer ends of your casing would 
melt,” said Mr. Wentworth. 

“ What of it, chief?” Mr. Cooper inter- 
posed. “ That wcmldn’t Inirt anything,” 

The president considered. “ No, I don’t 
suppose it would,” he admitted. “ It’s an 
interesting idea, especially if it would work. 
Have you talked with any of our technical 
men? How about Mer^, seal him?” 

“ He has been—” Jutuny hesitated; then 
meeting Mr. Cmpex’s warning glance, wait 
on: 

“'Yes, sir; he’s been studying it. He 
says it can be done; he knows just bow to 
do it.” 

“Oh, be does?” 

“ Yes, sir. He’s outside now; we thou^t 
you might like to talk to him about it.” 

“ We’ll have him in at once.” The presi¬ 
dent reached for the button on his desk, 
but Jimmy stopped him. 

“ Just a minute, Mr. Wentworth—before 
you get Merkle. There’s another point I 
wanted to make.” Jimmy ^11 had his 
trump card, and he thought this a good 
time to play it. 

“ We understand around the office that 
this new factory you’re planning is for the 
making of optical glass?” , 

The president inclined his head. 

“ And for optical ^ass you need a very 
good grade of sand; if it has less than one- 


twentieth of one per cent of iron, and not 
more than that of other impurities, it is 
^isfactory?” Jimmy was quotfaig almost 
verbatim what he had carefully learned. 

Mr. Wentworth nodded again; his ^ow¬ 
ing surprise and admiration for Jimmy were 
evidoit from his expression. 

“ Weil, sir, when I found that out, I 
thought of a sand-bank dial’s on mother’s 
farm. It’s all sandy; that’s why it’s no 
good for a farm.” Jimmy took a iittld 
bottle from Ms pocket and laid it on the 
desk before the presideaL 

“ There’s some of the samd, Mr. Wmt- 
worth, I had it analyzed.” He produced 
a folded sheet of paper. “ Here’s the 
analysis—over nin^y-nioe and nine-tenths 
per cent pure alica.” He handed the paper 
to Mr. Wentworth. 

“ That’s mi^y important, chief, as you 
know,” said Mr. Cooper earnestly. “ If 
you’ve got the fuel and the sand, that’s 
{Metty near everything, isn’t it?” 

The president^glanced at the paper and 
the littte bottle of sand lying on his desk; 
tiim he sat up briskly. 

“ We’ll have Merkle in here at once; see 
what be says. You’re certainly intaesting 
—mighty interesting. If it works—^if it 
works—” * 

“ It ’ll work, chief,” said Mr. Cooper 
confidently, as ^ presidait rang bis buzzer 
to aanmon Isaac Merkle, 

The conference with Mr. Merkle lasted 
over an hour. The little chemist, forgetting 
the unsavory circumstances under which 
he had been indiKed to begm work on 
Jimmy’s plan, plunged into a discus^n of 
it wito enthusiasm. His ideas, as he out¬ 
lined them now to Mr. Wentworth, did not 
differ in any large essential from the way 
in which Jimmy had explained how it 
should be done. 

Mr. Merkle was sure that coal burning 
under control in the ground could be made 
to yield gas of a very satisfactory quality. 
In his opiftion the main furnaces that had 
already been decided upon • for the new 
cptkal glass factory could be used, un¬ 
changed. 

The president raised the question of the 
saving of the cost of coal; whereupon Mr. 
Merkle surprised Jimmy and George 
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Cooper greatly by producing a sheet of 
paper with it all figured out. 

“ Of course y’ understand, Mr. Went¬ 
worth, I couldn’t know what this coal 
property is going to cost you. But when 
you own it—here is the saving according 
to the estimate we made of the fuel con¬ 
sumption of this new factory. But, Mr. 
Wentworth, coal’s going higher next year; 
it would be more than this.” 

Mr. Wentworth looked over the figures 
attentively. Then he showed’ the chemist 
the little bottle of sand on his desk, ex¬ 
plaining briefly what Jimmy had told him 
about it. Mr. Merkle’s eyes nearly popped 
from his head. Here was something he 
and Hope had never thought of. He waved 
his hands before him expressively. 

“ With that and producer gas next to 
nothing you got a cinch, Mr. Wentworth,” 
he stated emphatically. 

The interview ended with the president 
thoroughly convinced as far as he had gone. 
He declared himself intensely interested, 
and stated definitely that if the thing con¬ 
tinued to work out theoretically as it 
seemed now it would—and as he himself 
admitted he thoroughly believed it would— 
he certainly would-see that the company 
gave it a fair trial. 

“ Too good to pass up; we’d be the first 
in the field to use it, too.” He chuckled 
to himself. “ They’d never catch up with 
us.” 

The president then said he would go 
into the matter thoroughly with several of 
his technical men and the other officers of 
the company, after which the directors 
would pass upon it—only a technicality, 
for he’d “ shove it through, whether they 
liked it or not,” if he thought it feasible 
himself. 

Then he shook hands with Jimmy, patted 
him on the back, and told him he was a 
“ good boy.” Jimmy had never been so 
happy before in his life. A great lump 
came up into his throat; he wanted to tell 
Mr. Wentworth how he appreciated the 
way he had been treated, but the words 
wouldn’t come. He stood staring at the 
president dumbly, and was able finally only 
to mumble: “ Thank you very much.” 
After which Cooper clapped him on the 


back and pulled him throu^ the door 
into the outer office. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

NEMESIS. 

IT was half an hour before Jimmy recov- 
* ered sufficiently to talk the thing over 
quietly with the office manager. The very 
imagination that had troubled him for so 
many years—that had made his life as a 
coal-miner miserable, and finally had ena¬ 
bled him to conceive this idea—^now de¬ 
scended upon him with overpowering force. 

He forgot Mr. Hope—forgot the oppo¬ 
sition to success that he had met—had still 
to meet. In his mind’s eye the plan had 
already been adopted, put into execution. 
The factory was built; Ae coal, lying there 
all these years idle underneath his mother’s 
farm, was burning, and yielding up its 
precious heat for the great furnaces. And 
he^—Jimmy Rand, once only a mule-boy 
and miner in the Fallon Brothers mine— 
had done it all! 

After a time he calmed down. First he 
must telegraph his mother and Anne; then 
he must arrange to go home for a day or 
two and see them. Since the man from 
whom he had to obtain permission to absent 
himself from work was Mr. Cooper, Jimmy 
had no difficulty in getting leave to go. 

He settled that point quickly, and then 
went into one of the other offices to send 
his telegram. 

At lunch that day, which the office man¬ 
ager, Jimmy and Mr. Merkle had together, 
Coopwr planned what they should do that 
afternoon to settle Mr. Hope. 

“ Just let him alone,” said Jimmy. 
“ You don’t have to do anything. He’ll 
settle himself if you let him alone, can’t you 
see that?” 

Mr. Merkle was obviously worried. 
“ What should I say if R. G. sends for 
me?” he wanted to know. 

“ Tell him the truth,” said Jimmy. 
“ That’s the easiest thing you could do, 
isn’t it? You’ve nothing to hide.” 

“ And you make that date clear,” added 
Mr. Cooper. “ Just as you did to us. 
That’s the big point—show him that Hope 
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tpld you the idea the evening of the same 
day Jimmy first came, in here.” 

Merkle nodded. 

“ And when Hope comes to you after 
lunch now, don’t you put him wise. You 
keep mum. Act just as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. Tell him you’re ready to tdl tte 
chief all you know.” Jimmy chuckled at 
the double meanii^ of this, “ Just let him 
go ahead with his plans in his own way. 
He’ll get his, all right, or I don’t know a 
thing about the chief’s methods.” 

The chemfet nodded again emphatically. 
“ He trfed to puli that crodted business on 
me—that you omlAi’t do to Meride and 
get away with it.” 

“ And listen, Merkle ”—the office mana¬ 
ger laid his hand earnestly on the Kttie 
chemist’s arm—“ there’s going to be a lot 
of money in this if it goes through—^plenty 
for everybody. I’H see you get what you 
earn—and that ’ll be a good slice. You 
know me, and you know the chief. You 
want that in writing, do you?” he 
finidied with a grin as he reinanbered 
MeAle’s account of his very last business 
trmisaction with the secretary. 

Mr. Merkle offered his hand. “ What 
yea say it’s like a government bond with 
me, Mr. Casper,” hC; declared enphati- 
cally. 

Mr. Leffingwell Hcfie had his interview 
with' the pa-esident, just as he bad planned. 
He went in alone, directing Merkle to wait 
outside until he salt for him. 

Mr. Wentworth listened with his cus¬ 
tomary attention to what his secretary had 
to say. His eyes timrowed, and his lower 
jaw came out a little whai Mr. Hope stated 
specifically that the idea was his own; but 
he did not interrupt. 

Mr. Hope was very brief. He merely 
set the salient features of the scheme before 
bis principal; then he called in Mr. Merkle. 

The chemist entered and seated himsdf 
silently; his face wore an expaesaon of grim 
determination. 

“ Explain my idea to Mr. Wentworth, 
Merkle,” said the secretary grandly, lean¬ 
ing back in his chair. 

The chemist swallowed hard. This was 
an outcome he bad not expiected at all.' He 


looked at Mr. Wentworth, wondering 
whether he should go all over what he had 
already said just that morning, or whether 
Ik should make a clean breast of the whole 
matter. Before be could reach a conclusion 
the president took the decision aitirely out 
of his hands. 

“ Mr. Merkle, how long have you been 
working on this?” Mr. Wentworth had not 
changed his easy position at his desk; but 
his voice now was very alert—low-toned, 
almost soft, but tense and vibrant. It was 
the real Mr. Wentworth talking now: the 
man of action; the fcarceful, dominant per¬ 
sonality that had placed him where he was 
in ffie Imsiness wc»4d. 

Mr. Leffingwell Hope noticed the change 
at once, and opened bis eyes wide with 
surprise. 

“ Be exact, Mr. Merkle; I mean exactly 
what date, if you can tell, did Mr. HopK 
first ccmsult you about this?” 

The chemist pulled out his little ncke- 
book. “ I’m a methodical man, Mr. Went¬ 
worth; the exact day It was April 17 last, 
in the evening.” 

“ 1’hank you.” The president jotted 
down the date, and reached for his tele¬ 
phone. “ Mr. Cooper, pfeise. Oh, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Wentworth speakii^. What 
was the date iqwn which Mr. James Rsmd 
was fir^ onployed by us? Yes; April 18? 
Thank you. Was that the day after his 
first interview with me, according to your 
remembrance? Thank you.” 

The president jotted that down also, 
himg up the receiva, and turned briskly to 
his secretary. 

“ Mr. when you repeated to me 

that conversation you bad on April 17 wiffi 
Mr. Rand, did you repeat it correctly?” 

“ Why I—why, yes, sir, as near as I 
could remember it,” stammered Mr. Hop>e. 

“ Thank you.” The president rang his 
buzzer. “ Ask Mr. Rand to step in here 
immediately.” 

The girl was back with Jimmy in less 
than a minute. The presid^t did not a^ 
him to sit down, so he stood just inside 
the door, looking from one to the other of 
the three men, and wondering what was 
about to happen. 

“ Mr. Rand, Mr. Cooper mfOTms me 
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that you were first employed by this com¬ 
pany on April i8 last.” 

“ Yes, sir—I don’t remember.” 

“ His records show that. You do re¬ 
member your first interview with me?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Is it your remembrance that it occurred 
on the day before you started with us?” 

“ Yes, sir; I’m sure of that.” 

“ When you left me that morning, you 
went directly into Mr. Hope’s office?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And you told him the business that you 
had wanted to tell me?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Was it what you told me this morning 
—in substance, I mean?” 

“ Why, yes, sir, of coinse.” 

“ Did you mention a gas-well in 
Alberta?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Has your mother any property in 
Alberta?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Thank you.” Mr. Wentworth turned 
again to his secretary. Mr. Hope had 
paled visibly. 

“ Half an hour after you dismissed Mr. 
Rand you repeated his conversation to me, 
Mr. Hope. It is my remembrance that it 
concerned a natural-gas strike in Alberta, 
near property held by this young man’s 
mother. Is that correct?” 

“ Yes, sir, I—^yes, as near as I can re¬ 
member it,” said Mr. Hope. 

“ You said nothing to me about burning 
coal without mining it. I assume he said 
nothing to you along those lines.” 

“ No, sir, he did not.” Mr. Hope an¬ 
swered more firmly this time. 

“ Just a moment, Mr. Rand.” Jimmy’s 
anger was proving too much for him; he 
had taken a step forward toward Mr. Hope, 
with his fists clenched. 

The president went on swiftly: 

“ Thank you, Mr. Hope. I think I un¬ 
derstand the circumstances now. You ma^ 
go, gentlemen.” The president indicated 
Mr. Merkle and Jimmy. 

“ Mr. Hope,” he went on, when they 
were alone, “ for some years you have been 
my secretary. I have had no cause to 
criticize your work unduly, nor do I think 


I have treated you unfairly as an em-^ 
ployer. 

“ What has just transpired needs no ad¬ 
ditional words between us. It is entirely 
self-evidept. Explanations are futile, re¬ 
criminations idle. As you know, Mr. Hope, 
integrity of character is one thing this 
company demands above all else. For a 
person without it there can be no place in 
this organization. I must ask you there¬ 
fore to let me have your resignation, to 
take effect immediately.” 

Mr, Hope stood up. He hesitated an in¬ 
stant, then met the president’s eyes squarely. 

“Very well, sir. If that is what you 
wish, you shall have it at once.” 

Then with a pimctilious little bow, he 
turned and left &e office. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE MAINSPRING OF ENDEAVOR. 

QNE morning, some two years after Mr. 

Leffingwell Hope was thus summarily 
dismissed frorn the Wentworth company, 
Mr. James Rand, assistant general manager 
of the Wentworth Optical Glass Company, 
was seated in the private office of Robert 
G. Wentworth, president of the parent 
organization. 

They had been two eventful years to 
Jimmy. For five months after his momen¬ 
tous second interview with the president, 
the technical men of the company had 
worked on the plan, making endless experi¬ 
ments. Then there was the investigation 
of Mrs. Rand’s property. Additional bor¬ 
ings were made. The coal measures were 
estimated as to quantity and extent, and 
the sand was similarly valued. 

With Jimmy’s mother the company dealt 
in a strictly businesslike manner. Her 
property was purchased. She received an 
adequate amount in cash, and a substantial 
block of stock in the new company. 

Then the legal department of the com¬ 
pany took the matter up, and innumerable 
applications for patents covering the ^cial 
apparatus that had been devised were 
made. 

Then the board of directors of the Went¬ 
worth company met, and plans for the 


THE BIG IDEA. 


organizing and financing of a new conqjany 
were outline. 

Jimmy bad not realized there were so 
many technical, legal, and financial things 
in the world to do, let done apply them ail 
just to one project—and e^cially to his 
project. 

Jimmy, of course, had taken no active 
part in ^1 this; but Mr. Wentworth seemed 
dearous-of having him in touch with it all, 
and he was present at most of the confer¬ 
ences. 

During all this tiiiie Jimmy had con¬ 
tinued in the employ of the Wentworth 
Ctanpany, and at the end of the first year 
his salary was fifty dollars a week. He 
no longer answered correspondence, but at 
the president’s suggestion devoted his entire 
time to learning aH there was to know 
about the glass business—the making of 
optical glass particularly. 

Then one day Mr. Wentworth had 
handed him a neat little stock-certificate 
assigning to him an equal number of diares 
in the new company with his mother. At 
the same time he was informed that his 
position with this subsidiary company 
would be that of assistant general manager, 
at a yearly salary of eight thousand dollars 
—which, Mr. Wentworth said, patting him 
on the back, “ For a kid like you, is going 
some.” 

Mr. CoopCT and Isaac Merkle both re¬ 
ceived stock, and the former a position with 
the new company also. 

So matters stood when at last the new 
factory was put into successful operation. 
And thus, from the brain of Janmy Rmid, 
coal-miner in the Fallon Brothers’ mine, 
came into being the first of the new fac¬ 
tories for the utilizing of coal without min¬ 
ing it. Coal was still mined, of course, for 
the world had thousands of uses for it 
besides the nfeeds of factories. But Janmy’s 
big idea used coal that never could have 
been mined. And it postponed, for many 
years, that inevitable day when the world’s 
coal supply was finally to come to an end. 

Mr. James Rand smiled cheerfully at 
his president, this morning in Mr. Went¬ 
worth’s office, and the president, lifting 
himself another cigar, smiled cheerfully 
back his youthful protege. 
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“You always thought you were goir^ 
to put it over, didn’t you, Jimmy?” Mr. 
Wentworth was saying. 

Jimmy’s anile broadened to a grin. He 
looked fully six years oldar than when he 
had first come to New York, a trifie heavier, 
and infinitely more sophisticated; but he 
still had his ingenuous manner. 

“ Yes, sir, I di^” he admitted. 

The president’eyed him with affectionate 
appraisal. “You’re a pretty smArt kid— 
in some ways.” 

“ They’ve been telling me that so much 
I’m gettmg to believe it,” said Jimmy. 

Mr. Wentworth paused. Then, whh a 
quizzical smile, “ You’ll be gettmg married 
I suppose, now that you’ve got a start in 
life.” 

The telephone rang sharply, and the in¬ 
cident closed. But it was enou^ for Jim¬ 
my. With sudden realization he saw how 
foolish—how unfair, perhaps—he had been. 
For during these past two years, since that 
first morning Mr. Cot^r introduced them, 
he and Estelle had become very good 
friraids. 

Re had found the president’s daughter, 
when he got to know her better, quite a 
likable giri; he was ashamed of his first 
nnpression of her. As a matter of fact, 
Estelle was no different than she ever had 
been, or ever would be. But Jimmy soon 
became the most promising young man in 
her father’s company, if not of her entire 
acquaintance. She did not exactly “ set 
her cap fcr him ”—she was too proud for 
that—but she did seek his society upon 
every possible occasion. 

, Jimmy had always imagined somehow 
that Estelle knew all about Anne; but now 
he realized, with a sudden shock of surprise, 
that she didn’t—couldn’t—for certainly he 
could never remember any ^gpecific occasion 
when he bad mentioned Anne—either to 
Estelle or to anybody else. His love for 
Anne had always seemed so sacred, so far 
removed from his business life in the city, 
that the impulse to tell of it never had come 
to him. 

But now he suddenly found himself 
wondering what Estelle thought of him. 
And that led him to consider what Anne 
might have been thinking also. Dear little 
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Anne! He had loved her so much alwaj^ 
that he had sometimes forgotten to tell 
her much about it. Instead, he had de¬ 
scribed the wonderful business things that 
were happening to him—his life in the city. 

And the things he and Estelle were doing 
—the opera, the theaters, and all that—he 
had told it all to Anne with a great personal 
pride, because it seemed to typify his own 
success. 

How Anne must have felt! Jimmy felt 
himself very small and mean when his 
reflections reached this point. He had 
thought he had learned a lot; but he could 
see now there were many, many things in 
life he had, yet to learn. 

Jimmy took the train for Menchon that 
same afternoon. He stayed there three 
days. They were the three most important 
and wonderful days in his whole life, not¬ 
withstanding the wonderful things that had 
already happened to him. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day he 
was back again in New York, and in Mr. 
Wentworth’s office. But this time he was 
not alone, for he held firmly by the hand 
the shyest, prettiest, dearest little girl in all 
the world. 

Anne was dressed in a mart little tailor- 
made suit. She wore her lair up now, but 
her face still had that startled, shy look 
that always made her seem, to Jimmy, 
anyhow, just like a sweet, half-frightened 
little child. 

(The 


Jimmy was somewhat a privileged char¬ 
acter by this time in the Wentworth com¬ 
pany, and he entered Mr. Wentworth’s of¬ 
fice without much ceremony. It so hap¬ 
pened that at that moment its only two 
occupants were the president and his 
daughter. 

Just inside the doorw^ay Jimmy paused 
abruptly, with an apology on his lips. Anne 
stood close beside him, holding tight to his 
arm. 

What Jimmy said by way of introduction 
is unimportant. But he finished with: 

“ And—and this is Aime—I mean my— 
my wife—Mrs. Rand. We were married 
yesterday. And—and now we’re going 
away for a month—we’re going to disap¬ 
pear. I wanted to tell you so you’d know 
where I was. And I wanted you both to 
meet Anne.” 

He paused an instant, looked down into 
Anne’s adoring eyes, that stared up into 
his face just as they always used to, and 
went on with a rush: 

“ You think I’ve put over something big 
with this company, don’t you, Mr. Went¬ 
worth? You’ve said so, anyway. Well, I 
never would have been able to do it only 
for Anne; she made me want to do it. She 
deserves all the credit. 

“ You’ll have to thank her, Mr. Went¬ 
worth.” 

And since all his life Jimmy believed that 
to be so, it probably was. 

End.) 


THE GARDEN OLD 

P IE garden old where first we met 
Was redolrait of mignonette. 

Of honeysuckle white and red, 

And myrtle vines that trailed and spread 
Above the wall grown violet. 

When roses with the dew were wet 
Or in the twilight's silhouette. 

We sought through lovers’ paths to tread 
The garden old. 


Though life’s long day has nearly set, 

It casts no shadows of regret; 

For though the light of youth has fled, 
And blossoms of the earth are dead, 
My love and I can ne’er forget 
The garden old. 


Clifford Howard. 




&r Elliot 

Rsc^mond J. Brown 


O LD Giles is actin’ the brutal employer ' 
as I come into the office. The ink- 
stand, pen, papers and other scenery, 
that he keeps on his desk to impress clients 
is jumpin’ around like alive, due to the 
trip-hammer wallops he’s deliverin’ to hfe 
blottin’ pad. His face is screwed up into 
an expression like the villain wears in a 
movie serial, and out of his mouth is issuin’ 
'a stream of speech that would bring the 
blush of shame to the modest cheek of a 
coal-barge skipper. 

If he’d been usin’ them same words to 
any other man in the world but Ed Taylor, 
he’d have -been pasted in the eye, strangled 
and jumped on. Ed, though, is listenin’ 
like the boss was deliverin’ the lecture that 
went with a set of colored slides of the 
Holy Land. 

Well, I suppose the boss has got to get 
it off bis chest to somebody. Him, Ed and 
me make up the Giles Confidential Detec¬ 
tive Agency. ' 

He knows perfectly well I won’t take no 
lip from him, so Ed’s got to act the aj^re- 
ciative audience every time old Ghes feels 
an oration strainin’ in his throat. But any¬ 
how— 

The subject under discussion—from what 
I can make out as I slip through the door 
—is a matter of some four hundred dollars 
that Ed was supposed to collect, and fell 
down on. 

You know that’s one of our grafts— 
collectin’ bum debts for people on a com¬ 
mission. It seems Ed had been give a 


bill of four hundred to collect for Flubb & 
Company, the instalment-plan furniture 
people, who are our steadiest clients in the 
collectin’ line. He’d been monkeyin’ around 
for two weeks and hadn’t even been able to 
report progress. Since Ed is pmd five a 
day and expenses, and since ten per cent 
of the bill—forty bucks—^was all the agency 
could possibly get out of the case, the boss 
figgered he had a kick cornin’—^and he was 
deliverin’ it. I’ll say! 

“You pig-snouted, snivelin’ loon!” he 
called Ed. “ You ain’t got sense enough to 
wind a watch! You couldn’t make a livin’ 
bailin’ water out of the ocean at a dollar 
a pint! If a cop found you dead, he 
wouldn’t take die trouble to repwrt it? 
Your skull is filled with putty! Outside 
of a gold cigar-cotter you’re the most use¬ 
less thing in the world! Two weeks you’ve 
spent on this case—two weeks; and you 
ain’t brought in a nickle! You ain’t even 
tried! You—” 

“Aw, boss!” protests Ed weak-like. 

U J_„ 

“ Shut up! ” yelps the boss. “ You ain’t 
tried, 1 said! If you’d tried hard, this guy 
would’ve kicked you down-stairs—and he 
ain’t done it! You can’t show a single 
bruise for your two weeks’ work!” 

That’s dd Giles! He sits in a swivel 
chair, smokin’ cigars, with his feet on the 
desk, and Ed and me can’t tell him we’re 
workin’ unless we bring home the bacon or 
a few scars to paove an honest effort! 

“ Joe Conner,” says the boss, and I hang 
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my head humble-like when I hear my name, 
“ Joe would have got this money in ten 
minutes! ” 

“ Huh! ” grunts Ed. 

“He would!” insists the boss, heavin’ 
rosebuds and confetti at me because he 
don’t know I’m there listenin’. Joe’s a 
worker; he delivers the goods. He’s clever 
—and smart. He’s the kind of a young 
feller that gets along—a hustler! He ain’t 
no cigarette-smokin’ half-wit! ” 

“ He smokes more cigarettes than me!” 
grumbled Ed. ' 

“Yeah!” snorts the boss. “But they 
don’t hurt him! That’s the difference! If 
I was to give Joe this case—” 

“ Well, there he is,” says Ed, pointin’ to 
me. “ Why don’t you give it to him?” 

The boss whirls around and spots me. 

“Huh!” he growls. “There you are, 
eh? A fine pair of helpers I got-^you and 
this scarecrow! I was just tellin’ this pin¬ 
headed boob that neither one of you is 
worth a dime a day to me. A fine pair to 
draw to! ” he whines. “ A loafer ”—he 
points to me as he says this—“ and a luna¬ 
tic! ”—indicatin’ Ed. 

“ I heard what you said about me,” I 
grin. 

“Listenin’, dr?” he barks. “Listenin’ 
to my private conversations? You—sneak! 
WTiat right ’ve you got to gum-shoe into 
this office and listen in on my private af¬ 
fairs? You got to stop this—” 

“ I didn’t gum-shoe in,” I tell him. “ I 
could hear you roarin’ in the street.” 

“ Well, it ain’t right,” he says, meanin’ 
what I don’t know. “ It’s got to stop! 
Let that be settled! Here!” he explodes, 
makin’ a dive into his desk and cornin’ out 
with a blue card. “ Get this money! ” 

“ Full o’ pep to-day, ain’t 3''ou, boss?” 

“ No sarcasm! Cut it out! ” he growls, 
turnin’ to his desk and pretendin’ to be 
busy with some letters. 

I give Ed the nod and he follows me out 
of the office. 

“ We ought to put him on the screen,” 
I say, pointin’ back to the boss. “ Ain’t 
he a riot?” 

“He’s a fierce man!” e.xclaims Ed, 
meanin’ it, too! “ I’m glad you come in 
just then, Joe; you saved me my job.” 


Poor Ed! Who could be unkind to a 
simp like him? 

“ This,” I say, holdin’ up the blue card, 
“ is this what started the war?” 

“ Uhuh,” says Ed. 

“ A t3^ical Flubb & Company valen¬ 
tine!” I describe the card after lookin’ it 
over and it was. 

A guy named Mortimer Elliot had nicked 
Flubb & Company for some four hundred 
and a half’s worth of household goods in 
1908 and had dodged payin’ instalments 
ever since by the simple trick of movin’ 
every time the collectors located him. Of 
course, legally, the bill wasn’t worth a one- 
cent stamp. It had been put in its little 
grave by the statute of limitations in 1914. 
Which is why we were given it to collect 
on a commission. If the account was still 
alive, Flubb & Company would have col¬ 
lected it themselves by process of law—a 
judgment against Mortimer Elliot and then 
some dough from him or they’d seize the 
furniture. 

“ Does this Mortimer Elliot guy know 
the account is dead?” I ask Ed. 

“ No,” says Ed. “ Pie’s just a hard¬ 
shell—a dead beat.” 

“ You’ve tried all the stuff—threatened 
to arrest him, and all of that?” 

“ He gave me the laugh when I pulled 
them,” says Ed. “Told me I was the 
eighteenth guy he’d heard sing the same 
tune. ‘ Why don’t you collectors ever have 
any new stuff?’ he asked me. So I told 
him I’d burn his house down if he didn’t 
pay.” 

“You’re some original gink!” I grin. 
“ I’ll bet that scared him?” 

“ No,” says simple; “ he handed me a 
newspaper and a match and told me to 
go ahead.” 

“ Why didn’t you?” I inquire. 

“ Aw, I was only foolin’,” says Ed. 

“ Never fool,” I advise him, “ where 
money is concerned. So this guy wants 
some new stuff?” I say like to myself. 

“ That’s what he told me,” murmurs Ed. 

“ He’ll get it! ” I promise. “ I hear,” I 
add, “ that this Mortimer Elliot is a. big 
husky Avith yellow hair.” 

“No,” says Ed. “He’s a small feller 
and hair is what he ain’t got.” 
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“ Ed,” I remark, “ you’ve knowed me 
for quite a few years. Tell me, please, 
who I am.” 

“ Why—why—” stuttered Ed, lookin’ at 
me like he suspected I’d suddenly gone soft, 
like himself, “ why, you’re Joe Connor.” 

“Not until further orders I ain’t!” I 
contradict him. “ I’m Sheriff Conner. 
Got that? Sheriff—s-h-e-r-e-f. Let me 
hear you say it.” 

“ Sheriff,” he says. 

“ Say ‘ yes, sir,’ ” I bid him. 

“ Yes, sir,” he repeats. 

“Letter perfect!” I compliment him. 
“ Well, that’s the dope. You’re to call me 
‘ sheriff ’ and to say ‘ yes, sir ’ and ‘ no, sir ’ 
and obey orders.” 

“ Why?” he asks. 

“ It’s new stuff for Elliot,” I explain. 
“ That’s all I’ll tell you.” 

“ Well, at seven o’clock that night, that 
bein’ the time Ed informed me Elliot 
usually was through with his supper, me 
and Ed are to be seen and heard knockin’ 
on the door of Elliot’s flat. Said flat is 
situated in the Fifties on the wrong side of 
Eighth Avenue on the top deck but one 
of a five-story tenement. 

Elliot himself answers us. He is, as Ed 
so completely described him, a little feller 
and hair is what he ain’t got. What he has 
got, though, is a mean-lookin’ thin face, 
a beak like a parrot and a grin that would 
remind you of a poisoner preparin’ the fatal 
dose. 

“ Well?” he snaps, eyin’ me up and 
down. 

“ Is this the man, Mr. Taylor?” I ask 
Ed. 

“ Yes, sheriff,” replies Ed, grabbin’ his 
cue perfect. 

“Sheriff!” gasps Elliot. 

“ Mr. Taylor here,” I tell him, “ reports 
that you’ve refused to pay a certain bill 
which he’s tried to collect. WTiat’s the bill, 
Mr. Taylor?” 

“ Four hundred and sLx dollars, sheriff,” 
says Ed. “ Owin’ to Flubb & Company 
for furniture.” 

“ H’m,” I grunt. “ Well, Mr. Elliot,” I 
say, “ this is a serious matter. I want to 
warn you to be careful about what you say 
in my presence. Be especially careful 


about your constitutional rights. Yes, sir, 
your constitutional rights are what you’ve 
got to be careful about.” 

“ What’s them?” asks Elliot. 

“ Oho! ” I exclaim. “ You don’t know, 
eh? That’s really too bad. That explains 
everything, Mr. Taylor,” I say to Ed. 

Ed nods wise-like, although, of course, 
he had no; more idea what I was talkin’ 
about than Elliot did—or I did myself. El¬ 
liot, though, was weakenin’. He’s blinkin’ 
and starin’ at me, and his lips is quiverin’ 
with an effort to say somethin’. 

“ Why,” I bellow at him so sudden that 
he jumps a foot, “ why don’t you pay, Mr. 
Taylor? Be,careful what you say!” I 
warn him before he can speak. “ Are you 
goin’ to pay?” I roar as he stands there 
stutterin’ and winkin’. 

“ N-no!” he stammers brazen-like. “I 
ain’t!” 

I turn to Ed with a sad smile. 

“ Mr. Taylor,” I say, “ you win your 
case. This person has declared before a 
witness—me—that he don’t intend to pay. 
Now I can do nothin’ but my duty. Fol¬ 
low me, Mr. Taylor.” 

I brush by Elliot into the flat, Ed fol¬ 
lowin’. When I’m inside I take out a 
match and light every gas jet in sight. 
Then I draw from my pocket some papers 
which cost me twelve cents at a law sta¬ 
tioner’s that afternoon. I’d plastered big 
red seals on them to make them look more 
dangerous than they would ordinarily. El¬ 
liot’s eyes nearly prop from his head when 
he sees them. 

“ You wanted new stuff, huh?” I think. 
“ You’re gettin’ it, old kid!” To Elliot I 
say: “ Well, sir, have you got your bonds¬ 
man?” 

“ B-bondsman!” he gasps. 

“ He hasn’t even got a bondsman, Mr. 
Taylor!” I tell Ed in a tone that says I 
consider it a crime that’s almost worth a 
jail sentence. “ Well,” I sigh, “ we’ll have 
to get along without one. Take this, Mr. 
Taylor,” I order Ed, handin’ him the top 
paper from my package. “ Let’s see your 
list,” Mr. Taylor.” 

“ List?” repeats Ed. 

“ That blue card,” I explain, and Ed 
gives it to me. “ Now, we’re ready,” I 
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say, fishin’ into a back pocket and jadlin’ 
out a handkerchief, at the same time causin’ 
a pair of handcuffs which had been layin’ 
in old Giles’s desk for years to fall to the 
floor. 

I’m payin’ no attention to Elliot, but 
out of the corner of my eye I can see him 
reel on his feet as the handcuffs hit the 
carpet. He’s absolutely stupefied. If I 
had come into his flat bktsterin’ and threat¬ 
enin’ he’d pMTob’ly have give me the laugh, 
just like he did to Ed Taylor and the other 
collectors who’d been pullin’ the rough stuff 
on him for twelve years, but tire lodge-room 
hokum got under his skin. You could see 
from his face he wouldn’t have been a bit 
surprised if Ed and me had fallen on him 
and dragged him off to jail. 

“ All right, Mr. Taylor,” I sing out. 
“ Write these down—one table, four chairs, 
one side board—” 

“ Wha-what you doin’?” queries Elliot. 

“ —two ri^s, one talkin’ machine, ohe 
statue of ’V^enus,” I continue. Then I sud¬ 
denly stop. “ You explained to this man, 
didn’t you, Mr. Taylor,” I inquire, “ that 
by'pa3dn’ a little on account he could stop 
all this?” 

“Oh, yes, sheriff!” detlares Ed, writin’ 
aw^ like a stenographer. 

I made the remark careless—like, but it 
was my big play. If I could scare Elliot 
into payin’ even one buck on account, my 
w'ork was done. For the payment would 
bring to life Elliot’s dead account with 
Flubb & Company and let the furniture- 
people recover their money, or their fur¬ 
niture, by law. And, by the arrangement 
old Giles had with Flubb & Company, we 
got our commission then just like we’d col¬ 
lected every cent that was due on the fur¬ 
niture. 

Elliot ^ifts from one foot to the other, 
and shoots a hand into a pants pocket. 
What he hauls out, though, is only a hand¬ 
kerchief. Seein’ I have him worried, I 
stop makin’ my list and turn to him. 

“ Mr. Elliot,” I say, “ my time’s vahi- 
’ble. I don’t want to go along wastin’ it 
by checkin’ over this furniture if you’re 
goin’ to pay somethin’ to Mr. Taylor. 
Tell me now if you intend to pay scmiethin’ 
and I’ll—” 


“ I got no money,” says Elliot nervous-i 
like. Then his mean little face wrinkles 
up suspicious. “ Suppose I don’t pay 
nothin’,” he asks me, “ what then?” 

I’ll admit he had me. In dopin’ out the 
little one-act play me and Ed was per-( 
formin’ tor his benefit, I hadn’t gone no 
further than^he scene that was4hen bein’ 
acted, i had took it for granted that the 
handcuffs, and the sealed papers, and the 
title of sheriff would be enough to scare 
him into cornin’ through with some jack. 

“Aha!” I exclaim, lookin’ at hhn with 
phy. You don’t know what happens to 
you if you don’t pay?” 

“ No, I don’t,” he says. 

“ WTiat d’you think of that, Mr. Tay^ 
lor?” I ask Ed. “ He don’t know what 
he’s layin’ himself in for by not payin’!’^ 

“Tut, tut, tut!” clicks Ed ndth hiS 
tongue, shakin’ his head. 

“ I ain’t paid nothin’ in twelve years,” 
says Elliot stubbomlike, “ and there ain’t 
never nothin’ happened.” 

“ You never had a sheriff around before, 
did you?” I ask him. 

“ No,” he sa}^, “ I never did.” 

“ Ha!” I say. “ That’s it! Well, Mr, 
Taylor—one sofa, one pitcher of Wash-i 
in’ton Crossin’ the Delaw'are, one bedn 
spring—” 

“Hey, wait!”^requests Elliot. “You 
ain’t told me—” 

“ Please, don’t interrupt! ” I bark at him, 
givin’ him a cold and fishy eye. “ One 
planner stool, one lib’ry table—” 

“ This is my house,” proclaims Elliot, 
“ I demand to know—” 

“Listen, you!” I roar at him. “Quit 
buttin’ in. You’re interferin’ with the law 
in its course. Now, about this bein’ your 
house—what you say may be true, but 
this furniture ain’t yours. It’s goin’ back 
to the people it belongs to.” 

“ How?” he asks. 

“ Mr. Taylor and me,” I tell him, “ are 
goin’ to fit it with wings and let it fly back. 
How’d you think it was goin’ back? We’ll 
get a van as soon as my list’s made up.” 

“ But if I give you some money—” he 
suggests, and the sneaky smile that come 
over his face told me what rras in his mind. 
He’d come through with a buck or so to 
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stall iis off, and then—zip! He’d move. 
Not a wonderful system exactly, but he 
prob’ly found it cheaper than buyin’ fur¬ 
niture. 

“ If you give Mr. Taylor some money,” I 
inform him, “ we’ll be convinced of your 
honesty and we’ll get out.” 

“ Well, I ain’t got no money,” says El¬ 
liot. “ My wife carries the dough for the 
family. She’s out now, but, when she 
comes back—” 

We’ll take no chances, Mr. Taylor,” 
I tell Ed. One hatrack, two glass vases, 
one—” 

I stop with the next item, whatever it 
was, on my lips; for the door of the flat 
suddenly opens and in pops the lady who 
carried the money for Elliot’s household. 

One glance at her and you seen the rea¬ 
son she carried the money; also, you were 
given reason to suspect why Elliot had 
dodged payin’ Flubb & Company for twelve 
years. The missUs was a cute little thing, 
about five foot eleven, and weighin’ not an 
ounce less than a hundred and ninety. She 
had a sweet, kind expression to her face— 
like a river-front bartender of the old days, 
and it became even more so as she spots us. 

“ Mortimer Elliot,” she addresses our 
host, “ who’re these men?” 

“ A sheriff,” says Elliot, “ and a col¬ 
lector for Flubb.” 

‘Put them out!” screams the missus. 
“ We ain’t goin’ to be bothered by—” 

“ Now, madam,” I say, usin’ my softest 
tone, we’re here doin’ our duty. It’s a 
''painful duty. I’ll admit, but it’s got to be 
done. Your husband, bein’ an intelligent 
man—” 

“ Huh! ” she snorts. 

“ —an intelligent man,” I go on, ‘^'has 
seen there wasn’t no use of fightin’ with 
us, and he said you’d give us some money 
when—” 

“Money!” she gasps. Give you— 
money!” 

“ Just a little,” I tell her, “ a dollar or 
so. Otherwise, I’ll have to help Mr. Tay¬ 
lor here take this furniture away—” 

“ You’ll—^what! ” she yelps. “ You’ll 
take my furniture away?” 

“ Not your furniture, madam, “ I remind 
her, “ imtil it’s paid for.” 


“It’s my furniture!” she screeches. 
“ Every stick is mine—and I’ll kill the man 
that lays a hand on it! ” 

“ Well, madam,” I inform her, “ you can 
duck the necessity for commitin’ murder by 
payin’ Mr. Taylor—” 

“ Not a cent!” she snaps. “ The idea! 
You!” she Ccills Elliot. “This is your 
fault! If you’d been half a man you’d 
have thrown these fellers down stairs in¬ 
stead of—” 

“ Them two big guys?” cuts in Elliot. 
“ Me—throw them dowm-stairs. 

“ Now, listen, lady,” I say. “ There 
ain’t nothin’ you can gain by actin’ rough. 
We’re here for one of two things—money 
or furniture. If we don’t get one, why, 
we got to take the other.” 

She,, strides over to the doorway, takes 
a firm hold on tlie back of a chair and 
glares at me with a sort of a sneakin’ little 
smile at the comers of her mouth. 

“ Well, young man,” she says, “ there’s 
no money cornin’ to you. Go ahead and 
take the furniture. Well, why don’t you 
take it?” .she asks me, her grin gettin’ wider 
when I don’t move. “ I won’t hurt you— 
much! ” she promises, heftin’ the chair she’s 
holdin’ in a way I don’t like at all. 

“ Why, I—I got to do this thing legal,” 
I tell her. “ Mr. I'aylor and me ain’t fur¬ 
niture movers. We—” 

“ Go get your movers!” she bids me. 
“ I’ll be waitin’ for them—right here!” 

Ed Taylor starts slidin’ toward the door. 

“ Vou got sense, young man! ” the missus 
laughs at him. “ You’re gettin’ out o’ 
here before I start things.” 

“ Mrs. Elliot,” I say, “ you’re actin’ in 
a highly—er—unladylike manner.” 

“ But I notice I’m keepin’ my furnitureV’ 
she grins. 

“ You are only puttin’ things off,” I tell 
her. “ The day of reckonin’ is upon you. 
To-morrow—” 

“ Well, what about to-morrow?” she in¬ 
quires when I pause. 

“ To-morrow,” I say, “ I—I—” 

“ I’m. listenin’,” she tells me. 

“ To-morrow,” I repeat, ready to tell her 
anything just so long as it will let me get 
out of her flat with my health, “ I—I— 
I’m goin’ to sell this furniture at auction,” 
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is the first thought that comes comes to 
me, and I say it. 

“ Sell it at auction! ” she excMms. 
“ You’re—” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” I nod. “ Now, you 
wouldn’t like this whole neighborhood plas¬ 
tered up with notices of the auction, would 
you? You wouldn’t want all your nei^- 
bors to know that your furniture’s bein’ 
sold for debt?” 

“ Gee, Emily,” says Elliot, “ we can’t 
have—” 

“ Shut up! ” yelps the head of he hotise. 
“ Young man,” she tells me, “ plaster away. 
You won’t bother me none.” 

“ You’d rather have an empty house,” I 
say, “ than pay a couple of dollars—” 

“ I’ve said all I’m goin’ to,” she informs 
me, liftin the chair a couple of inches. 

“ Come along, Mr. Taylor,” I tell Ed, 
who’s already slipped through the door and 
is waitin’ at the top of the stairs. “ Ma¬ 
dam,” I sing back over my shoulder, “ I’m 
sorry for yon.” 

“ You needn’t be!” she snaps. “ I can 
take care of myself.” 

She slams the door, and, as Ed and me 
sneak down the stairs, we can hear her 
raisin’ hob with her spouse for lettin’ us 
into the house in the first place. - 

“ Ed,” I say when we made the front 
stoop, “ I’ve always done right by you, 
ain’t I?” 

I don’t get you,” says Ed. 

“ Battlin’ Annie back there,” I e:q>lain, 
pointin’ up-stairs with my thumb. “ Why 
didn’t you tdl me I had her to deal with?” 

“ She’s a new one on me,” says Ed. 
“ She was never around any time I called.” 

“ Well, she was there to-night—with 
both feet!” I say ferventlike. 

“ I guess the job’s off,-’ comments Ed 
like he was relieved. 

“Off—nothin’!” I tell him. “I ain’t 
even begun on that pair! ” 

“ But she won’t pay nothin’,” objects 
Ed, “ and she won’t let him pay nothin’.” 

“ She may feel different when she sees 
that furniture goin’ out of her flat stick by 
stick,” I predict. 

“ You don’t mean to say you’d have the 
nerve to—” 

“ Ed,” I say, “ that auction sale I spoke 


of to help us with the getaway has given 
me an idea.”' 

I take from Ed the list of furniture he’s 
made, write “ Auction Sale for Debt ” 
across the top of , it, and attach it to the 
front door of the house with four red seals. 

“That’ll never scare that dame none!” 
says Ed, shaldn’ his head. 

“ Maybe not,” I admit, “ but I’m 
thinkin’ she’ll take it real serious when she 
sees the sale go through.” 

“ Sale!” exclaims Ed. “ You can’t pull 
off no sale.” 

“ I know I can’t, but I’m'goin’^to.” 

“ But who’ll you get to buy the stuff? 
That dame’ll just pull your sign down as 
soon as she sees it, and, when we come 
back, there won’t be nobody here but our¬ 
selves.” 

, “ Oh, won’t there! ” I laugh. “ Will you 

take an even money bet for ten bucks that 
I don’t sell everything in that flat that be¬ 
longs to Flubb & Company and have it 
loaded on a van at this time to-morrow 
night?” 

Ed looked at me puzzled. 

“ What’s the dope, Joe?” he wants to 
know. 

I tell him. It was a neat plan, I 
thought, especially since I’d made it up 
while we were standiii’ there on the stoop. 
The followin’ night me and Ed was to 
return to Elliot’s flat. With us was to be 
one van and a set of huskies. We was to 
enter the flat, and, before the Elliots had 
recovered from their surprise at the mob 
scene, I was to sell the furniture to the 
huskies. Piece by piece as they’d buy it 
they was to move it out,-and by the time 
the^lliots woke up to the fact that they’d 
just been treated to a demonstration of the 
old game of furniture pullin’, the stuff 
, would be in Flubb & Company’s warehouse, 
our agency would have its commission and 
the Elliots could squawk and be hanged to 
them. 

Ed dug up the supers from among a hard 
gang he hangs out with. There was eight 
of them, and the crew of four that went 
with the van I got from Flubb & Company. 

I held a little rehearsal of the sale 
around the comer from Elliot’s house. 

“ Boys,” I told Ed’s goofer friends, 
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“ speed is absolutely necessary in the raid 
we’re about to conduct. We got to get all 
that stuff out of the flat before it occurs 
to anybody to call a cop. Every article 
has got to be sold on the second bid, and 
the guy that buys it has got to start down¬ 
stairs with it as soon as I say ‘sold!’ 
Have you got me? All ri^t; let’s try it. 
What am I offered for this handsome par¬ 
lor clock?” 

“ One dollar,” says one guy. 

“ Two!” screeches all the rest of the 
gang. 

“ Sold to you,” I say, pointin’ to one 
feller. “ That’s the idea! ” 

Well, fourteen strappin’ young fellers 
like me and my army ain’t goin to walk 
through the halls and up the stairs of a 
ordinary flat house without attractin’ a 
little attention. We didn’t cause no more 
of a sensation than an alarm of fire would. 

Doors began to open all over the place 
and out of them popped flat-dwellers of 
all sizes and descriptions. There were men 
in undershirts, women in kitchen dress and 
young folks dolled up to go out. “ What? 
Why? How?” and similar questions was 
bein’ uttered on all sides, and, prob’ly fig- 
gerin’ that it was the best and easiest way 
of satisfyin’ their curiosity, the Elliot’s 
neighbors fell in behind us and joined our 
parade. 

I grinned when I saw that. Things were 
breakin’ right. The sight of the familiar 
faces of the people who lived in the same 
of satisfyin’ their curiosity, the Elliots 
more than any words I could utter that the 
sale was on the level. 

The Elliot’s were waitin’ for us at the 
door. They had been attracted by the 
.thunderin’ footsteps of my crew just like 
everybody else in the house. The missus 
makes a try at haltin’ the parade, but the 
rush was too great. I slip by her into the 
flat, the rest press after me and she’s swept 
back to the wall. 

She’s game, though. 

“ How dare you?” she screeches at me. 
How dare you force your way into my 
home? Mortimer Elliot,” she orders her 
husband, “ put these people out! ” 

Elliot sees an openin’ and loses himself 
in the crowd. 


“ Madam,” I say, “ violence will avail 
you notliin’. I am here to do my duty, 
and I will do it no matter what. How¬ 
ever,” I add, “ I will give you one more 
chance. If you will pay Mr. Taylor—”, - 

“ Get out of my house! ” she screams. 
“ Ain’t there no man here who will kick 
this thug down-stairs for me?” she asks the 
general gatherin’. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” I announce, 
hoppin’ on a chair, “ I am here to sell 
certain articles of furniture to pay a debt 
for over four hundred dollars owed by Mor¬ 
timer EHiot to Flubb & Company. Please— 
everybody inside,” I request, fearin’ that 
the big mob in the hall will prevent my 
strong arms from gettin’ away with the 
loot. “ The first article I have to offer,” 
I say, when the hall is clear, “ is a beau¬ 
tiful pitcher of apples, grapes and peaches. 
There it is on the wall,” I point. “ IVhat 
am I bid?” 

‘‘One buck!” screech three or four of 
my assistants. 

“ Two bucks!” yell the rest. 

“Sold!” I declare, clappin’ my hands 
together. 

-,There’s a slight misunderstandin’ among 
the goofers as to who’s to have the honor 
of carryin’ out the first article. In fact, 
three of them are on the verge of blows, 
but Ed Taylor straightens the tangle out 
and the pitAer comes donm from the wall. 

“ Now, we have a set of four dinin’-room 
chairs—” I begin. 

“ Eight dollars!” shouts one of the gang. 

“ Ninel ” bellows another. 

“ Sold! ” I start to say, but a woman 
right under my chair beats me to it. 

“ Ten! ” she yells. 

I nearly fell off the chair. This was a 
possibility that I’d overlooked entirely— 
the neighbors buttin’ in on the biddin’! 
When they’d started to follow us up the 
stairs I was glad—their presence supplied 
local color—but that any of them diould 
take the sale as bein’ on the level, and 
start to pick up some bargains— 

“ Madam,” I say to the woman, “ you’re 
too late. That gentleman there gets the 
chairs.” 

“ But I said ten dollars—” she objects. 

“ I know you did, madam,” I acknowl- 
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edge, “ but not tmtil I’d sold tbe articles 
to another bidder. I’m very sorry.” 

^‘Here's the money,” she insists, pro¬ 
ducin’ a roll from under her apron. 

“ That’s all 'mry wel,’^ I tell her, 

but—” 

Hey! ” shouts a brawny guy in fee near 
of fee room. “ ^!ifeat kind of a brace gaiste 
is this sale? 1 heard Mrs. Potto bid ten 
backs—” 

■“ So did II ” butt in a group of ad^- 
bots. 

I do some quick thmkin’, 

“Sir,” I say to the goofer who’d 
nine bucks, “ are you saddled to to this 
lady’s bid stand?” 

“Sure!” he grms. 

I knew Ik would be; so was I. With 
fee hnaginary money my gang was biddin’ 
I was sure no money feat fee neighbcffis 
could produce would be enoc^ to bay a 
single article. 

“ All right," I say. “ The lady bids ten 
dollars. Ten dollars—are you all ferou^ 
at ten dollars?” 

I pause to give one of my assistants a 
chance to put in a higher bid. Not a 
sound does one of feem utter. 

“ Ten dollars,” I repeat. “ Tfe dolbiS. 
Will anybody bid twenty?” I ask, pvm’ 
fee wink to one of my helpers. 

My suggestion passes right over his head. 

“ WUl anybody bid fifteen?” I beg, 
tryin’ to get Ed Taylor’s eye and signal 
him to have one of his friends bid the 
chairs in. 

“ Will you bid twelve dollars?” I ask, 
pointin’ to fee feller who’d started the 
bidding 

“ Me?” he asks. “ I thought you 
said—” 

“ Ten dollars! Ten dollarsl ” I roar to 
drown his question, which I fear will ^ve 
the whole game away. “ Who’fl bid deven? 
Wholl bid eleven? Who’ll bid ten-fifty?” 

“Ten-fifty!” ccanes a voice from the 
back. 

“ Sold! ” I yell, and thm I kick myself 
as I reali2* feat it wasn’t one of my own 
gang who’d made fee offer, but one of fee 
flat-dwellers, .■ 

The felfer who’d made fee bid starts 
toward my chair, diggin’ in his pocket. 


“ Er, just a minutel ” I say. “ This lasf 
biddin’ wasn’t r^lar. The graitleman 
who made the last bid ain’t entitled to 
them chairs.” 

“ Why ain’t I?”, demands fee bird I 
spcke of. 

“The tffticles was sold once befcwe," I 
say. “I got to carry m this sate li^. 
If I don’t— 

“ If I don’t get than chairs,” cuts m 
the feller who’d bid tm-fifty, “ there ain’t 
goin’ to be no more sate! ” 

“ That’s the boy, Tom! Stick to it! 
Don’t let him skin you!” come fee en¬ 
couragin’ shouts firora ha neighbors. 

“ Aw, gimme the mmiey!” I teJl the man. 
“ And take your chairs to blazes out of 
here!” 

the levd, 1 was worried. I didn’t 
know but feat takin’ dcm^ fixMn feat gay 
for feem ciaks was a -aime that meant 
tlte lert ofkmy life in fee cooter. I’d liave 
bem thankful about tbai if fee braamy 
Mrs. Elliot bad ccane at me wife a rollin’ 
pin and gave me an excuse to beat it and 
call the rest of fee sale oS. But no. The 
Elliot’s were over in the coma: with thdr 
h^ds together, jabberin’ away and pomtin’ 
at me but ^vin’ no sign of any idea of 
In-ingin’ fee sale to an end by viotoKe. 

“ Joe Ccmner,” I think to mysdf, “ this 
is once when you got too smart! You’re 
sdiin’ stuff that you ain’t got no ri^t to 
sell. If the Elliots don’t put you bdiind 
fee bars for breakin’ and enterin’, grand 
larcmy and cfetainin’ mcmey by fraud, 
Flubb & Company will!” 

I take a long breath. 

“ Folks,” I address the crowd, “ the 
next article offered for sale is a handscMne 
axm-diair.” 

“ Six dollars yelps one of my gang. 

“ Seven! ” chorus three or four more. 

“ Eight! ” comes a cry frean several parts 
of the room. 

“ Nine! ” barks the woman who’d bid on 
the other four chairs. 

“ Ten! ” sings out a young feller in front 
of me. 

“ I’m dizzy. 

“Ten dollars!” I murmur. “Ten dob 
lars! Who’ll bid twenty? Won’t you, 
please, bid twenty?” I ask ode of my gang. 
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“ Twelve, offers the woman who’d spoke 
before. 

I cuss the stupid bunch of lunkheads 
I’d brought with me. 

“ Well, I think, “ as long as it’s goin’ 
this way, I’d better get all the money I 
can! If these people insist on buttin’ in 
on my private auction sale, they’ve got to 
pay for it!” 

“ Twelve dollars! ” I sneer. “ Only 
twelve dollars offered for this beautiful 
piece of architecture! ” 

“ Thirteen! ” bids a big guy in the 
comer. 

Well, I finally kidded them up as high 
as nineteen bucks at which figger I was 
forced to knock the chair down to a young 
girl with red hair. Not that the red hair 
had anything to do with it, but I just 
hai^en to remember. I guess the chair 
was a bargain at that, but that didn’t 
bother me. I was busy enough between 
wonderin’ what the name was of the crime 
I was commitin’. 

Of all the stuff the Elliot’s bought from 
Flubb & Company I managed to sell to my 
crew one pitcher, a kitchen table and a sofa 
with busted springs. The rest of the stuff 
was bid in by the neighbors, and, when I 
sold the last Flubb article—a parlor lamp 
—I had in my pockets some two hundred 
dollars that didn’t belong there. 

“ Well, folks,” I say when the lamp goes 
to a woman for four-eighty, “ that’s all. 
The sale’s over. I thank you.” 

And then I start to get down from my 
chair. 

But there comes a cr>' from the comer. 

“ Oh, Mister Sheriff! Young feller! 
Wait a second!” 

It’s Mrs. Elliot. She mshes over to me, 
grabs me by the arm. 

“ Listen. What ’ll you take to auction off 
the rest of the stuff in the flat?” 

“The rest of the stuff!” I gasp. 
“ What—” 

“ Sure! ’ she grins. “ I’d like to get rid 
of it—if I can get any prices like you got 
for that other stuff.” 

“ Twenty per cent.,” I tell her. 

“ Go to it!” she bids me. 

I go. Inside of a half-hour the Elliots 
ain’t got a bed to sleep in or a pot to cook 
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with, but they have got a hundred and six¬ 
teen bucks. 

The followin’ momin’ I’m at the store 
of Flubb & Company as soon as they’re 
open for business. 

“ Mr. Flubb,” I ask, “ what would you 
say this account was worth?” 

“ Well,” he says with a smile, “ I’d say 
it wasn’t worth anything. Why?” 

“ I’ve found these folks,” I tell him. “ I 
think maybe I could get you a hundred and 
fifty for a receipted bill.” 

“ Get it!” he snaps. “ Don’t hesitate!” 

“ We get a commission—on the full 
amount?” I ask. 

“ Of course! Of course! ” he says. “ And 
I’ll tell you confidentially, Conner, that 
we’re making a good profit at that!” 

“ You’d be satisfied, then, with a him- 
dred and ten?” I inquire. 

“ A hundred and ten?” he repeats. “ Oh, 
yes, certamly, we would.” 

“ Well, here it is,” I tell him, countin’ 
the money off from what I’d gathered at 
the auction. 

“ But, Conner,” he says, “ but—” 

“ But—nothin’! ” I grin. You’ve got 
what you said you’d be satisfied with.” 

“ But there’s somethin’ wrong here,” he 
insists. “ Where did you get this money?” 

I tell him. 

“ And,” I finish, “ if you don’t think I 
earned what I have over—” 

“ Get out of here! ” he laughs. “ You’re 
a highbinder! Get out—before I’m 
tempted to have you arrested! And, by 
the way,” he calls after me as I leave his 
office, “ any time you want to leave Giles— 
there’s a Job waiting for you here.” 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t leave Giles! ” I grin, 
“ I can cheat him easier than I can you! ” 

On the way to the street I see what looks 
like a familiar figger pokin’ around among 
the furniture in the store. It’s Mrs. Elliot. 
I duck behind a bookcase and hear enough 
of what she’s sayin’ to the salesman to let 
me know that, under the name of Mrs. Ara¬ 
bella O’Gara, she’s investin’ what I handed 
her the night before as the first deposit on 
a new set of housefumishin’s. 

I guess it’ll be up to me to pull off 
another auction sale before I’m many years 
older! 


JI)ric(e ^^l^sorv^ 

JoKiv Frederick 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED 

E dward garth, rough, and lacking in the social graces, yet avidly desirous of possessing 
them, had all but completed the huge dam that was to turn the Chiluah Valley from an arid 
desert into a smiling land of fruitfulness. And he had brought thither Henry Tyson, of the 
socially elect, who, according to the agreement drawn up between them at Tyson’s own insistence, 
was to labor on the dam for six months, depending solely on the work of bis hands for livelihood. 

Garth’s reason was that, as the iron to the magnet, Margaret Tyson, who adored her brother, 
would be drawn to the Chiluah in due coarse. For Garth loved her with all the strength of bis 
strong and purposeful nature. . 

Tyson’s reason harked hack to a day in New York when Garth had wean Wm down in a 
friendly boxing bout; he faQaiised himself revenge when the six mcaiths’ labcar would have.put 
him in condition. 

Now, however, on a pay-day, having spent seven of his twelve dollars fil^ two tics, one of 
them a curious, snakelike affair, Tyson, after paying for his room at Mrs. Casey’s—^he did not 
take his meals there—found himself with but two dollars to last out the week. The odor of 
cooking rising at his window was almost intolerable. In a fit of rage he made to throw the 
thing out of the window, when his eye was caught by its sheen. The image of the snake had 
returned to him again, and, indeed, there was a touch of the sinister in the gaudy coloring of the 
bit of silk. And there was not much of the philosopher about Henry Tyson, but his imagination 
had wings. 


CHAPTER IX. 

HAM AND EGGS. 

H e was up the next morning with the 
sun. There were no moments of mis¬ 
erable half sleep and half waking 
such as used to plague him in New York, 
but as soon as his eyes were open, he was 
out of bed with a leap, like a horse under 
the spur. And indeed there was an iraier 
spur for Tyson. 

Behind him lay a night of terrific dreams. 
He had been banqueting in his sleep, eating 
tremendously and drinking vastly, but sud¬ 
denly realized that the food did not dull 
the edge of hist appetite. Vast pasties, 
mountains of brown, crisp erhst surmount¬ 
ing inner treasures of meat; sweetmeats; 
viands of three zones; all these had been 
stacked upon the board of his imaginings, 
and yet all of them could not appease his 
hunger. 

A terrible sensation! 
had lived in his bowels. 

Tantalus was trebly his. 


he wakened, there was a poignant reminder 
that the dreams had not been altogether 
things of air, for a keen pain lay somewhere 
in his vitals. 

Shaving and bathing were the briefest of 
ceremonies this morning — the Sabbath 
morning when the fortunate breakfasted 
late and heartily, but early though Tyson 
was, the cooks in the kitchen below were 
earlier still, and as he tied his necktie the 
aroma of frying ham drifted keenly to him. 
A sharf) pain struck through the midriff 
of Tyson, and his brain spun dizzily. 

Yet, as he started to rush from the room, 
his eye caught on the yellow-and-black 
necktie, still draped over the back of the 
chair, he caught it up, and ran on, chuck¬ 
ling. The necktie was an omen. 

On the street below he checked his run 
to a walk, but such a walk as would have 
taxed the powers of a trained athlete to 
keep pace with. And everythmg about 
him, the sweet coolness of the morning 
air itself, J whetted the razor-edge of his 
hunger. 


Famine herself 
The anguish of 
And now that 
This story began in The Argosy for July 3 . 
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PRIDE O] 

He had to go several blocks before he 
reached a restaurant, and the one which 
he eventually found was merely a hole in, 
the wall, a lunch-counter; but through the 
window he beheld a man in white cap and 
apron frying ham and eggs and hot cakes 
on a broad slab of iron. It was the goodli¬ 
est sight which had ever met the eye of 
Henry Tyson. 

He aiapped his fingers at the waiter as 
he swung onto a stool. 

“Ham!” said Tyson, and then choked. 

“ And eggs—” he continued hoarsely— 

“ and hot .cakes. Stacks of ’em. Piles of 
’em. And quick!” ^ 

The waiter stared at him, but he had 
seen hungry men before, and even while 
he stared a plate of bread and a pat of 
butter and knife Juid fork and spoon clat¬ 
tered upon the imitation-marble top of the 
counter. Butter—^but that was a needless 
luxury; the teeth of Tyson were instantly 
in the bread. 

The minute-hand of the clock stole on 
past one little black line after another; and 
not until it had made a complete revolu¬ 
tion of the dial did Tyson push back on 
his stool with a sigh of success. Automati¬ 
cally he reached into a coat pocket, but 
his hand came out empty. His hungry 
eye darted at a glass case filled with cigars 
and cigarettes. And among the cigarettes 
the first box rudiich met his glance was his 
favorite Egyptian brand. A moment later 
he was drawing down great breaths of 
smoke. 

“ How much?” he asked, and puffed a 
cloud toward the ceiling. 

“ Eighty and twenty,” said the waiter. 

“ One buck.” 

The hand of Tyson, already in his 
pocket, closed convulsively on his entire 
cajMtal. One‘from two left one. 

“ What! ” he cried. 

“ Twenty for the cigarettes,” said the 
waiter, prepared to argue. “ And ham and 
eggs—” 

“ Never mind,” groaned Tyson, and 
shoved the large, round dollar across the 
counter. 

On the street again, however, his spirits 
rose instantly. The spring air, dry and 
cool, at this hour, fanned his forehead; he 
5 Argosy 
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had eaten to repletion; the familiar thick, 
sweet smoke went deep into his lungs. 

If there are three qualifications for mor¬ 
tal happiness, meat and tobacco are two 
of them. Tyson was happy. And in his 
mood of aimless content he w^andered up 
the slope, past the dam, where cranes and 
derricks stood idle—for even a Garth could 
riot work peons on Sunday—and up the 
valley of the Chiluah. 

It was the first time he had gone up the 
stream for any distance, but now his care¬ 
less mood led him on and on. Just above 
the dam the valley was sparsely wooded, 
but the trees thickened as he proceeded, 
mostly short-trunked and of species of 
which he knew nothing. Of course he 
knew the cottonwoods and the willows, par¬ 
ticularly thick along the edges of the 
Chiluah, but the rest were new to him. 

The leaves were a lighter and yellower- 
green than any foliage with which he had 
been familiar in the East. And throughout 
the forest, in every open space, there was 
the inevitable cactus of the Southwest, 
sometimes broad, heavy leaves, close to the 
ground, sometimes tall and slender stalks 
armed with terrific thorns that could defy 
beast and birds and keep the worthless dry 
pith safe in the stem. Sometimes he found 
tiny shrubs bearing pears csvered with an 
armor thick with reddish spines. 

Through such patches as these hb had to 
pick his way with care, for he knew that 
the thorns were often of sufficient strength 
to pierce the stoutest shoe-leather, and they 
made deep, poisonous wounds, like the teeth 
of a beast of prey. He had seen the effect 
of them on the feet of the peons. 

He went on very leisurely. His mind 
moved sluggishly, for all his spare energy 
was wrapped around the good things in his 
stomach, and he still thought of the tasty 
ham, and his nostrils pulled down the cigar¬ 
ette-smoke deeper and deeper. 

In the same manner his eyes nibbled at 
the good things about him, and even in 
the burned basin of the Chiluah noted each 
variety—the chapges in the outgrowths of 
I rock, for instance. Sometimes they showed 
the red stains of copper-ore, and now and 
again he picked up a fragment of quartz 
glittering with sparks of yellow. 
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Perhaps those very rocks had been brok¬ 
en off by the hammer of some prospector 
who had wandered up the Chiluah equipped 
with a set of drills, a mucking-spoon, and 
a single jack, ready to read the secrets of 
the stones, and hunting always for gold. 
How many had gone up this same valley 
on the still hunt for treasure, but finding 
their happiness more in the pursuit than 
in the actual possession of the metal. He 
had heard tales of those hardy men follow¬ 
ing a brave to-morrow around the world. 

Sometime, he decided, he would take 
time off and learn the signs of the rocks. 
And he would know what the varying colors 
of the soil meant. At this point in his 
musings he stopped and listened to the lazy 
sound of the church-bells welling up from 
La Blanca, far, far behind him, and spread¬ 
ing in small waves, and breaking upon his 
ears with soft and irregular plashings. That 
sound died out and again the silence crept 
about him. He began to feel a mysterious 
sense of content—intimacy with nature. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE WHISTLER. 

IT was, indeed, the most silent forest he 
* had ever seen. He knew the hush of 
woodlands, but usually there are little 
sounds and noises which creep into one’s 
consciousness by dim degrees. Once noted 
they continue—buzzing of insects, and bird- 
voices diminutive in the distance. None of 
this here. It was not until he had lighted 
his second cigarette and paused with the 
thought of turning back that the hush was 
broken. 

It was a musical duet of two whistling 
birds, sometimes long, solitary, inviting 
whistles, sometimes quick, down-.pattering 
bursts of twittering. Toward this sound, 
cautiously, for sometimes -it seemed near 
and again far off, Tyson made his way. It 
was at one of the times when the whistling 
seemed furthest away—indeed, when he was 
about to give up the futile hunt—that he 
found a farther reason for turning back. 
A little creek, half a dozen paces in width, 
came murmuring across his path, sent from 
some spring in the hills above. 


As he turned to leave, however, the whis¬ 
tling broke out again, near, loud, and, 
glancing up sharply, he saw one of the two 
birds perched in tie top of a slender sap¬ 
ling—a top so slender that even the meager 
weight of the bird kept it swaying here 
and there, and it was necessary for the bird 
to steady itself with frequent spreadings 
and flurries of the wings. 

Never had Tyson seen plumage more 
brilliant. He made out yellow legs and a 
blue body, with a breast of gold and crim¬ 
son and green, and wings shouldered with 
scarlet and commingled yellows. These 
were the details of the colors, but as the 
songster balanced with flurrying wings on 
the sapling top, the sun shifted and blended 
and mixed the colors till sometimes it 
seemed a solid flash of gold, then a blur of 
blue, then a glow of scarlet and again a 
mkture of all those rich colors beyond- 
words to describe. 

The feathers of his tiny crest were now 
so ruffled that they stood up almost on 
end, and as Tyson watched, the bird started 
that sharp scolding, looking down at the 
ground. 

Tyson followed that glance and his eyes 
fell on a girl seated on the further side of 
the creek. It startled him almost to fear, 
at first, for it-seemed so inscrutable to him, 
and it struck on his fancy as if the girl 
were in fact the other bird turned to human 
flesh. 

But obviously enough she was plain wo¬ 
man, and busy now with the most womanly 
of occupations. She had been washing her 
hair in the soft waters of the creek, appar¬ 
ently, and now she dried it in the sun—a 
black and silken mass so long that the hand 
with which she combed it could hardly reach 
to the ends. 

She was a brown beauty. It was impos¬ 
sible to Imagine a hat on that wild head, and 
the strong sun had tanned her deeply. Not 
her face and throat and agile hands alone; 
her dress was chiefly rags and tatters, a 
single garment, and where a thorn had rent 
it at the shoulder the skin looked out as 
dark as the hands or face. He might have 
thought her an Indian girl, but there was 
too generous a width between the eyes, the 
forehead was too broad and low, and, above 
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all, there was a singular and peaking deli¬ 
cacy of the features, particularly of curves 
about the mouth. 

Yet, in spite of eyes and mouth and hair 
she was not beautiful. She had not suffi¬ 
cient repose for real beauty^ There was 
about her an unrest, the alertness of the 
wild. It danced in her eyes as visibly as 
the ^arkling of the sun on the waters; it 
showed in the lightning, graceful movement 
of wrist and hand; and as she sat there, at 
ease, one felt that in the instant she could 
be on her feet and lost in the forest. Lost 
at a whirlwind speed that it would be folly 
to pursue. 

Yet, the most perfect and Grecian repose., 
and regularity of feature could not have 
given her a greater charm than this 
piquancy, this uncertainty, this aloofness. 
She was like a perfume thrown on the wind 
and blown into one’s very soul. The eye 
of Tyson—a sharp, hungry eye—went from 
the brilliant bird to the girl beade the 
Walter rmd back again. 

Suddenly, as the scolding of the blue 
beauty from the sappling reached a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, she tilted back her head, 
pursed her mouth, and whistled. It was an 
imitation so exact, so perfectly modulated, 
that Tyson held his breath to listen. The 
long stoin, so light and sharp, broke, wav¬ 
ered, began again, rose, fell—the wild bird 
xvhich calls for its mate, the weirdness of 
the pipe, the sharpness of the flute, the 
complaint of the violin, all gathered into 
the thin, sweet note.' 

The scene was blotted out for Tyson. He 
stood instantly in an English garden at full 
night with the violets and the early roses 
breathing about him in the dark, and the 
shimmer of the lilies very faint by the pond, 
and the hedge gleaming under the moon, 
when the nightingale began its spng. 

The whistling ended; he was flung across 
six thousand miles of sea and land to the 
sunny valley of the Chiluah. He looked 
up to the bird on the sapling. It sat quite 
still, with its head cocked a little to one 
side as if it still listened—laudably like a 
connoisseur of music. .Then the gleaming 
feathers of his throat swelled and bristied. 
He tucked back his crested head and began 
his long reply. 


Her imitation had seemed perfect until 
the thin, pure reply of the bird began, and 
Tyson saw her frown with swift anger as 
the long, sweet note drew out. Before that 
first ftote died away, the slchder hand of 
the girl darted out as swiftly»as the head of 
a striking snake, and the next instant a 
stone struck the sapling under the veiy 
feet of the songster. 

The bird was away, his scolding floating 
back behind him; and the girl stood up, 
shaking her fist after him, and stamping 
in a fury of angry disappointment. Her 
eyes were still blazing, her mouth still sulky, 
when she turned again and faced Tyson. 
She did not spring back from him, but 
she started, and remained there poised— 
the wind moved her hair aside, fluttered her 
dress—in a picture she would have seemed 
to be running already. 

But the alarm passed as the reflection of 
a cloud whips across the surface of a nar¬ 
row pool. She cast another angry glance 
in the direction of the bird. 

“ It was the wind that made me miss,” 
she said. “ It moved the tree.” 

“No,” said Tyson, “your aim was too 
low.” 

Her anger rose like flame blown leaping 
by a touch of w'ind; instantly she was 
aglow. 

She cried: “ It was not too lowl Th6 
wind—” 

“ I saw the stone strike,” said Tyson, 
“ It landed below the feet of the bird.” 

“No, no, no!” she stormed. “It did 
not!” 

It thrilled him oddly to feel her of^si- 
tion. Seeing her so angrily defiant, he was 
more sharply aware of her youth—the lines 
so slender at once, and so rounded. There 
is something in that'age between girlhood 
and womanhood which carries home to the 
heart like music. He could not keep back 
the smile. 

She leaned and stood erect again with a 
swiftness no eye could follow. In her hand 
she held another stone, and this one of 
formidable proportions. 

“ If you mock me—” she threatened. 

“ Well?” asked Tyson. 

“ I never miss twice,” said the girl.' 

He regarded the stone about whidi her 
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fingers were tightening. The edges of it 
were uncomfortably jagged. But for some 
reason Tyson knew at once that he would 
have to come closer to the girl. He swept 
the stream with a glance. 

A little above him the course of the 
water—^which was everywhere comparative¬ 
ly shallow—^was broken by stones which 
projected well above the surface. They 
were a risky distance apart, but a crossing 
might be managed. 

“ I’m coming over for a chat,” said Ty¬ 
son, and moved over opposite the stones. 

“ You’ll stay where you are,” responded 
the girl confidently. 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What makes you so sure?” 

“ This.” 

She tossed up the stone and caught it 
again, deftly. 

“ You think I’m afraid of that?” 

“ All men are cowards,” she announced 
with conviction. 

She stood now with her arms akimbo and 
surveyed him with an insolently measuring 
glance. 

“ Who told you that?” he asked. 

“ Padre Miguel,” she answered. 

“ He is a fool!” said Tyson. 

“A fool!” she echoed, more in wonder 
than in anger. And then, shrugging her 
shoulders: “ But you know he cannot hear 
you.” 

“ I suppose it would be dangerous if he 
did?” 

“ Look at that branch.” 

She raised her arm, the ragged sleeve 
fell back to the shoulder. 

“ Well?” 

“ He would wither you like that—with a 
word!” 

“ Ah! ” murmured Tyson, smiling once 
more. 

“ Are you mocking me again?” 

“ No, I’m mocking Padre Miguel.” 

“ Do you know what comes to men who 
mock the padre?” 

“ Tell me.” 

“ They are kept another hundred years 
in purgatory, and red fire is poured down 
their throats every day.” 

She made a grimace. 


“ Get your stone ready,said Tyson',| 
for I’m coming.” 

And instantly he was on the way. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE WISDOM OF THE PADRE. 

IT was not altogether a simple task, for 

the stones were wet, and the least mis- 
judgment of distance would send Tyson and 
his single suit of clothes headlong into the 
water and rolling along in the sharp cur¬ 
rent; but each spring he made was true to 
the fraction of an inch. Once, indeed, he 
.slipped and staggered, but recovered him¬ 
self with the address of a bird fluttered by 
an imexpected gust of wind. A second later 
he was safely upon the farther bank, and 
looked up to her. 

She had retreated as swiftly as he came, 
and now she stood at the edge of the little 
clearing, her stone poised strongly above 
her shoulder, and her eyes afire with a stern 
light. 

“If all men are the cowards,” laughed 
Tyson, panting, “ why are you afraid?” 

“ Afraid?” she echoed. “ I’m never 
afraid.” 

“ Then why do you run away?” 

“ Why do you dodge a snake?” she coun¬ 
tered. 

“ Ah, then men are snakes! The good 
Padre Miguel has told you this, as well?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But how the deuce am I to talk with 
you if you stand over there with that in¬ 
fernal stone leveled at my head all the 
time?” he asked, with a touch of irritation. 

“ I have not asked you to talk to me,” 
she said. 

“ And I suppose that’s the very reason 
I want to.” 

Perhaps it was the heat of the sun, which 
was gradually increasing, or it may have 
been the continual threat of the poised 
stone. At any rate, Tyson dropped his 
hand into a pocket to bring out a hand¬ 
kerchief and wipe his forehead, but what 
the hand brought forth was the ominous 
yellow-and-black necktie. It dangled at 
full length from his fingers, flashing and 
twisting like a live thing in the sun. 
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“ Oh!” cried the girl. 

Her face was alight with a smile of eager¬ 
ness. The stone dropped unheeded to the 
ground. She made a step toward him. 
Tyson grew strangely thoughtful. He con¬ 
sidered the shining face of this stranger, 
the five dollars he had spent on this neck¬ 
tie, the single dollar remaining to his pocket, 
the six long days which would intervene be¬ 
fore Saturday’s pay. 

“ Do you like it?” And he flashed the 
silk in the sun. 

“ Oh! ” she murmured again.. Then, with 
the directness of a child: “ Give it to me!” 

He followed his first impulse and extend¬ 
ed it toward her; he followed a second 
thought and closed his fingers over it. And 
at the same instant she snatched at it. They 
stood facing each other, each clutching an 
end of the tie. The girl was panting with 
excitement; it seemed to Tyson that her 
eyes alternately widened and expanded; she 
was like a hunted animal brought to bay. 
And he could not tell whether in the next 
minute she would turn and race off among 
the trees—or spring at his throat. It sent 
a tingling up his spine. 

“ I’ll sell it to you,” said Tyson. . 

She frowned. 

“ Not for a money price. But some 
things you can tell me.” 

“ What things?” 

“ Why, your name, for instance.” 

“ Rona Armitage Carnahan.” 

She jerked the necktie from his fingers 
and leaped away, but at the edge of the 
clearing, glancing back and ^ing that he 
did not follow, she came to an abrupt halt 
and faced him again, The yellow-black of 
the silk was pressed to her breast. 

Tyson sat down at the edge of the 
stream, cross-legged, his back to a broad 
stone. He began to whistle. It was all 
the inspiration of a moment, but it worked 
perfectly, for in a moment he knew from 
the comer of his eye that she was stealing 
back toward him with gliding noiseless 
steps. His whistling was almost destroyed 
by the thought of this girl stalking him. 

Her shadow fell over him. She was sit¬ 
ting upon the top of a near-by stone, frown¬ 
ing curiously down on him, the necktie still 
clasped in both hands. 


“ Why did you give me this?” she asked. 

I didn’t give it. You took it, you 
know.” 

. “ Oh!” she cried softly. “ Then I sup¬ 
pose I should give it back?” 

Before he could speak she went on:; 
“ But I don’t think I will.” 

“ Padre Miguel will be very angry when 
you tell him,” suggested Tyson gravely. 

“ Oh, he is always angry when I speak 
of a man, even of the Big Man.” 

“ I knew,” growled Tyson, “ that there 
was a Big Man in it somewhere.” 

“ But,” she pursued thoughtfully. “ I 
think you would have given it to me, any^ 
way, in another minute. Wouldn’t you?” 

“ I suppose I would,” admitted Tyson. 

“Why?” 

“For the same reason I crossed the creek, 
I think.” 

She was silent a moment, her chin resting 
on her Clenched fist, studying him. 

“ That’s odd,” she pronounced at last. 
“ But you’re different from the rest, aren’t 
you?” 

“ Not quite so snaky?” he suggested. 

“ Not quite,” she said grudgingly. 

It came to him that she spoke amazingly 
pure English, this waif of the Chihiah. He 
turned a bit, so as to face her more square¬ 
ly, and he took off his hat. At that\she 
gave a delighted cry and clapped her htmds 
together. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“ May I touch your head?” 

“ Why the deuce do you want to do 
that?” 

“ I’ll do it ever so gently.” 

“ Fire away, then!” 

Her hand stole out, cautiously; her lips 
were parted in awe and delight. So she 
touched his hair and then snat&ed back 
her hand and studied the tips of her fin¬ 
gers. 

“ It isn’t paint,” she said,' frankly 
amazed, and then looked down to him with 
a new wonder: “ What makes your hair so 
—yellow?” 

“ It just happens that way.” 

She frowned, like one who will not be 
put off with a light answer. 

“ Padre Miguel will tell me then.” She 
edged closer to him on the rock, smiling. 
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“ You’re funny, aren’t you?” she suggested. 
“ What’s your name?” 

“ Henry Tyson.” 

She repeated: “ Henry Tyson. That’s 
different, too. What do, you do?” 

“ I work on the dam.” 

She smiled incredulously. 

“ Don’t you think I’m telling you the 
truth?” 

“ All men lie to women,” said this child 
of the wilderness. 

“ The devil they do! Padre Miguel told 
you that also?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ But why shouldn’t I work on the 
dam?” 

“ You aren’t the kind who work.” 

“ Where do you see the signs?” 

“ Men who work have dull faces. They 
are like the faces of starved steers when 
there is no grass on the range in winter. 
But you, senor, have a little bright devil 
in each eye. But do not be afraid. I shall 
not tell the Padre Miguel! Oh, by no 
means!” 

“ Thank you,” said Tyson. “ It would 
anger him to know, of course.” 

“ Oh, yes. He would drive the two little 
devils away.” 

“ Naturally,” assented Tyson dryly. 

“ But—shall I tell you a great secret?” 

“ Well?” 

“ I like those same pfoints of fire—rather. 
They are like eyes within eyes. Also, I 
will tell you another thing. Shall I?” 

“ By all means.” 

“ When I raised the rock I was really 
hoping all the time drat you would come 
across‘the stream, Senor Tyson.” 

“By jove!” murmured Tyson. “What 
a bully, frank sort you are! But, by the 
way, what are you going to do with that?” 

“ See! ” she answered and, gathering back 
her hair, she passed the bright band of the 
necktie around her head and tied it behind. 
It changed her amazingly; it made her in¬ 
stantly a wild Indian, untamed and untame- 
able. She leaned above the water, and 
Tyson, glancing down, saw the image smil¬ 
ing up to her. 

“ I like it,” she said, facing him again. 
“ Don’t you?” 

“ I’m glad I gave it to you,” he said. 


“ Ah,” she sighed, “ that makes it per¬ 
fect. If you are glad, then I shall not have 
to tell Padre Miguel.” 

“ What would he do if he knew that you 
had—taken it?” 

“ He would only talk. But, ah, how the 
good padre talks! . His words are little 
things, but they work into the flesh like 
thorns until they pierce the heart. Some¬ 
times after he has talked to me I’ve lain 
awake all night and cried.” 

“ I’d like to see this padre.” 

“ The padre would not like you. He 
would send you away forever, and I should 
be sorry. The hair of other men is not like 
gold, you see. And yet—” 

She stopped, watching him with caution 
and curiosity. 

“ Why do you smile at me like that, 
Senor Tyson?” 

“ For the same reason that brought me 
across the creek.” 

“ Will you tell me?” 

“ Because you’re so beautiful, Rona.” 

She sprang up, quick as fear, her finger 
at her lip, her eyes darting about like a 
hunted thing toward every covert of trees 
and rocks.' 

“If you had been heard!” she cried 
softly. 

“ What’s wrong, in the name of heaven?” 

“ You must never again—never—call 
me beautiful! The padre knows everything 
—^he is everywhere! If he heard you say 
that to me he—^he would make you lose 
your way in the desert—he would make 
you wander for days and days without 
water!” 

“ Because I called you—” 

But she sprang to him in terror and 
closed his mouth with her hand. He felt 
the quiver of her fingers; he saw her head 
turned, and the frightened glances once 
more seeking an eavesdropper. 

“I saved you!” she panted, standing 
straight again. 

“ But tell me what’s wrong in saying— 
that—to you?” 

“ How should I know what is wrong in 
it? But the padre has told me—oh, so 
many times and in so many terrible ways-^ 
that men who call me beautiful have devils 
in them. How can I know why?” 
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“ I tMnk I might like the pa^, Rona.” 

“ And yet,” ^e said, and leaned 
close, •whirring: “I am so glad tiiat I 
heard you say it.” 

She sat on her rock again and asked him 
seriously: “ Am I very wicked?” 

You’re delightful,” said Tyson. “ Is 
that permitted? 

“ I suppose so,” she said cautiously. 
“ But I ^a’n’t ask the padre.” 

“ No?” 

“^No, because something teUs me he 
would say it is very wrong. I myself, se- 
nor, feel that it is wrong!” 

“ Explain yourself, Rona.” 

“ Have you ever taken fire upon the end 
of two stitis, and played with it?” 

“ Never.” 

“ It is great fun. You can dance with 
the fire, and in the night it is lovely to 
watch against the ^y. But then the flame 
may drop down the stitks, voy suddenly, 
and set your clothes all on fire. It is dan- 
gCTous, you see. And talking with you, 
Sefior Tyson, is like dancing with the fire.” 

She sat suddenly, stiffly erect 

“ Hush!” she said, her lips framing the 
caution soundlessly. “ Some one is watch¬ 
ing us! I feel it!” 

And Tyson, turning, saw a. sight that 
made his blood nm cold. For on the edge 
of the forest, leaning against a tree, was 
the strangest figure of a man he had ever 
seen. It was an old face, and yet it was 
fran^d in jet black hair—long, wild hair. 
His skin Avas siddy pale. His eyes were so 
bri^t a brown that they seem^ red, and 
the man was laughing silently, like the grin 
of a wolf-hound. 

Tyson turned his head slowly back to 
the girl. She was already on her fwt. 

^ He has come for me,” she said. 
“ Good-by, Senor Tyson! ” 

And when Tyson rose he no longer saw 
the ghastly, laughing face beside the tree, 
but toward this place Rona walked and 
disappeared instantly among the foliage. 

“ Is that Padre Miguel?” muttered Ty¬ 
son to himself, or is it the Big Man?” 

He kicked another stone out of his way, 
viciously, and then turned and looked back 
through the trees. Far away a bird began 
whistling. 
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“The devil take the girl,” muttered 
Henry Tyson. 

CHAPTER XII. 

TEQUILA? 

^OW that time meant so much to him. 
Garth lived under a tremaidous 
strain, rising with the first light of day, 
and laboring incessantly until midnight 
and later. Sometimes for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch he did not close his eyes; 
many a day his only rest was an hour fiat 
upon the floor with his arms thrown wide, 
crosswise. He had a vast reserve of mus¬ 
cular and nervous energy, and he drew 
upon it remorselessly to meet the crisis. 

For without him work on the dam went 
helter-skelter. There was no assistant, no 
second to whom he could entrust the man¬ 
agement for even a moment. Now a few 
days at top speed and a little luck in ti» 
delaying of the pring floods, and all would 
be well. 

He multiplied himself, and the conunon- 
est laborer felt the eye and the inpiration 
of the big boss. 

The casual observer could ha\^ noticed 
little difference in the rou^ly hewn face of 
Garth: he was a little thinner, that was all. 
But to the careful eyes, thcae was a long 
story in the bulge of the muscles at the 
base of the jaw, the hollowing of the chedc, 
the sinking and brightening of the eye: 
and the most carder of those who saw 
him daily noted a nervous habit growing 
upon him—a restless flexing and reflexing 
of his right hand that continiMd without 
ceaang, day and ni^t, as if he were tak¬ 
ing up the uncompleted labors of otiiers 
who had failed. 

Living in this atmophere of endless 
strain, no success made him smile, no fail¬ 
ure made him scowl. He kept an even 
front to all occasions. 

So, on this Thursday afternoon, when 
Garth stofped with an exclamation and t 
scowl, the young engineer who was going 
the round of the works with the big boss 
lodied upon him with astonishment and 
concern. The smashing of the fifty-ton 
crane the day before had not brou^t such 
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an outburst from Ed Garth. He swept all 
things around him with a startled eye, but 
all seemed to be running without interrup¬ 
tion or flaw; perhaps some singular intui¬ 
tion had brought news of disaster to the 
builder. 

“ What is it?” asked the engineer at last. 

“ Don’t you hear, Harris?” cried the 
big man in one of his rare bursts of impa¬ 
tience. ' 

The terrific clangor of steel on steel, 
stone on stone, the voices of engines and 
men—surely it was an uproar worthy of 
the heart of hell, but nothing which seemed 
out of place at the dam. 

“ Not a thing that’s wrong.” 

“The singing, man!” cried Gartli. 
“ Damn it, don’t you hear that singing?” 

From the side of La Cabeza, at the base 
of the dam, it rose—a Mexican air which 
Harris did not know. 

“ Why,” he said, “ the Mex often sing 
while they’re working, don’t they? 
Thought it was a good sign?” 

“ They sing when they work—some¬ 
times,” growled Garth; “but they don’t 
sing in the cement storehouse! And by 
God, that’s where they’re singing now!” 

Beyond doubt that was the source of 
the music, now that Harris bent his ear to 
listen in that direction. He called up a 
picture of the storehouse—-the sweltering 
heat which seemed magnified to oven in¬ 
tensity by the roof of corrugated iron-— 
the wraiths of white cement dust that bite 
the skin and eat at the lungs. 

It was surely impossible to conceive 
cheerful singing frpm such a place. To 
the cement house the unruly spirits were 
consigned — the most powerful and dan¬ 
gerous Yaquis, for instance—and ten days 
of that labor brought them forth limp of 
body and docile of spirit. 

“ It isn’t possible!” cried Harris. “ The 
devil himself couldn’t sing in that place!” 

“Tequila!” said Garth. 

His nervous right hand balled itself into 
a mighty fist; the buffet of those broad, 
bony knuckles might have crushed plate- 
armor. 

“ There’s been more smuggling of the 
stuff,” he went on, “ and if I catch the men 
thS^ have done it I’ll make them an ex¬ 


ample that ’ll cry to Heaven!” He con¬ 
cluded after an instant of gloomy silence: 
“Tequila!” and strode off toward the ce¬ 
ment house with young Harris fairly run¬ 
ning to keep up with the longer legs of his 
chief. 

For if rum has been called “ demon ” 
among the whites, tequila deserves the title 
of “ Satan ” among the Mexicans. It is 
the super-devil among drinks. It is dis¬ 
tilled from that species of the maguey 
called zotol, which grows extensively in the 
state of Jalisco near the town of Tequila, 
hence its name. 

It is like clear water in appearance; it 
has the power of liquid dynamite. With 
its peculiar and pungent odor and “ green ” 
taste, few white men like it. Even the na¬ 
tive Mexican is apt to disguise its flavor. 

First he sprinkles salt on his wrist, and 
prepares a slice of lemon. Then he tastes 
the salt, drinks the tequila, and sucks the 
lemon in rapid alternation without drawing 
breath between. Imbibed in this manner, 
the stuff is not unpleasant, and the peon 
loves it with a consuming passion. 

A wine-glass full will stagger the unin¬ 
itiated, but the natives drink it copiously 
with little noticeable effect. Yet the ef¬ 
fects of the intoxication last for many 
hours, and produce in the end a murderous 
and brooding depression. Mexicans drunk 
on tequila are like starved wolves; they 
turn their teeth on each other. 

Several times cargoes of this liquid 
poison had been brought 'surreptitiously to 
the workers on the dam. One shipment re¬ 
sulted in a widespread strike. A second 
brought about a deadly knife-fight that 
laid up twenty men in the hospital. So 
the word “ tequila ” had deep meaning for 
Garth. It had equal meaning for young 
Harris, and knowing the bare-handed 
methods of his chief, he blanched, and 
made sure that his revolver was loaded and 
ready for instant use. 

In this manner they hurried to the ce¬ 
ment-house, and climbed up to the broad, 
dirty platform. At the same time the 
plaintive strains of La Paloma rose from 
the depths of the building. It was a mo¬ 
ment before they could take in the details 
of the situation. 
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On the platform on the further side of 
the warehouse thousands of sacks of ce¬ 
ment had recently been dumped, and these 
were being carted with hand-trucks from 
the outside pile to the interior of the build¬ 
ing. The white 5ust filled the place like a 
thick fog, and turned the laborers into 
ghostly figures, powdered from head to 
foot. 

The endless chain of trucks turned stead¬ 
ily between the pile and the neat stacks of 
sacks inside; they could make out that in 
the weighted inward journey the men were 
silent—the breath jolted from their lungs, 
but as they turned back each man struck 
into the song of the moment. Garth re¬ 
garded the scene with a somber eye. 

“What does it mean?” asked Harris, 
white of face. 

“ Mutiny inside of twenty-four hours,” 
responded Garth curtly. “ These brown 
devils are never, happy except when they’re 
planning mischief. Go find Rodriguez and 
ask him what he means by letting this run 
on unreported? No, I’ll go with you!” 

Rodriguez, a redoubtable half-breed fa¬ 
mous for his grim temper and his skill with 
the knife, they found perched on a stack 
of empty sacks, his black hair powdered 
white with dust, his dark face similarly 
discolored, and raised in a minstrel ecstasy 
while he boomed out the strains of La 
Paloma—“The Dove!” Across his knees 
he held a banjo with two strings missing, 
and kept some sort of accompaniment upon 
this instrument. The large hand of Garth 
fell upon the dusty shoulder of his over¬ 
seer. 

But to the astonishment of the big boss, 
Rodriguez turned his ugly face, still sing¬ 
ing, and still singing he slowly swung him¬ 
self down from the stack of sacks. It was 
not till that round of the song ended that 
he permitted himself to speak, or to be 
spoken to. 

“ What does it mean?” asked Garth, too 
astonished to show his anger at once. “ Te¬ 
quila? And you, too, Rodriguez?” 

But the eye of Rodriguez was not dulled 
by the familiar, deadly film of tequila. He 
stared blankly on his chief. 

“ All this damned singing,” went on 
Garth, with rising wrath, and his voice 


thundered over the wailing song. “ What 
does it mean, Rodriguez? Are you all 
drunk? Is it tequila again?” 

“ Tequila?” laughed Rodriguez, shaking 
his head. “ Ah, no, senor. It is El Oro!” 

“ The golden one?” growled Garths 
“ What the devil does he mean by that, 
Harris?” Then he turned again and bent 
a grim eye upon Rodriguez to make sure 
that there was no mockery in the man. 
The Mexican, be it known, loves a jest, 
but he is only too apt to point his jokes 
with a knife. 

“ Are you angry, Senor Garth?” said 
Rodriguez anxiously. “ Is the singing 
bad? See!” And he gestured toward the 
line of truckmen. “ Is it ever before 
known that they worked so fast?” 

The laborers, indeed, were swinging 
along at a rapid pace. 

“ Too fast,” rumbled Garth. “ Too 
damned fast. Looks like tequila. And if 
it is—you’ll sweat for it, Rodriguez.” 

“ Tequila?” The eloquent shoulders of 
Rodriguez went up. “ Liars have brought 
tales of me to the Senor Garth. No, it is 
not tequila. It is El Oro.” 

He pointed to a figure that passed sing¬ 
ing, in a wraith of cement dust, trundling 
his hand-truck along. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

EL ORO. 

"PL ORO!” announced the foreman to 
^ Garth. 

“ El Oro—the Golden One,” translated - 
Garth for the benefit of Harris, and he 
stepped forward with the younger man at 
his side. 

The name El Oro evidently came from 
the color of the man’s hair, for even 
through the cement dust it showed a bright 
yellow, shining where an occasional ray of 
sun slid between a crack in the roof of gal ¬ 
vanized iron, and splashed upon the work¬ 
ers here and there. It was Henry Tyson, 
and Garth cursed once, briefly, and with 
profound emotion. 

Tyson had an appearance of wild gaiety, 
viewed from a distance, with his head tilt¬ 
ing back as he sang, but as he came opp*- 
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site them on his loaded return journey to¬ 
ward the stacks of cement within, there 
was a pause in the moac, and the face of 
Tyson set. 

Garth saw that his face whs jMnched, 
the eyes buried in ^adow, the nostrils dis¬ 
tended to catch deeper breaths of that acid¬ 
ly dusty air; and the lips drew in a thin, 
straight line. The moment before he 
seemed drunkenly happy. Now he was ut¬ 
terly sobered, and seemed supported on 
his feet only by a great resolution. One 
moment he swaggered with the insolent 
gait of the self-contented; but as he re¬ 
treated he seemed staggering, about to fall. 

One thing Garth had noted above all. 
Hm! clothes of Henry Tyson, once the 
pride of a Fifth Avenue tailor, were ruined 
beyond repair. If his pride lay at all in 
personal smartness, then surely that pride 
must have fallen utterly. His shirt, worn 
to tatters below the elbows by the friction 
of the rough sacks against the cloth, his 
trtaisers, his shoes, were layered thick with 
dust, and through the dust had worked his 
perspiration, gluing cement and cloth into 
a sort of brittle concrete. He was not even 
white. He was a grisly gray. 

“ Drunk as a lord,” chuckled Harris. 

“ Drunk?” repeated Garth thoughtfully. 
“ No, undernourished, I’d say.” And he 
muttered to'himself: “The pride of the 
devil, but why in the name of Heaven is 
he doing this?” 

He broke off and turned back to Rodri- 
guer. 

From him he heard a strange tale. On 
Moiuiay of this week, El Oro had, come 
asking that he be given a place in the ce¬ 
ment gang. It was surprising, for no white 
man had hitherto been consigned to that 
bitter labor. Rodriguez had asked ques¬ 
tions, but El Oro had insisted that he want¬ 
ed the job. He even seemed eager for it. 

What was there to be done? The new 
man did his full share of the work, and if 
there were any particularly obnoxious jobs, 
El Oro gladly did it. Rodriguez had 
watched El Oro. He had seen tlie gringo 
laugh at |iis work. There were even tales 
going about. Some said that the hand of 
God was manifestly upon the man with 
the golden hair. 


The rest of the gang had agreed from 
the first that it was a miracle that a white 
man should ask for such bitter labor, and 
they were almost afraid to work beside 
Mm. Nevertheless the, days went on,; 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday^ 
and nothing had happened. 

It had seemed to Rodriguez, indeed, that 
El Oro was a very docile madman. But 
on the morning of this very day—the 
fourth—El Oro had suddenly staggered 
while he was wheeling his truck along, and 
fallen upon the floor. When they reached 
him, he lay like dead, but in a moment he 
was again upon his feet, brushed them 
aside, and went on again like mad with his 
truckload. Aye, be even burst into song. 

The rest of the gang was then sorely 
stricken with fear. That one should sing 
in the cement house was like music in hell. 
But there was something infectious about 
the singing. Another caught up the tune. 
Then another. Before long the w’hole gang 
was in an uproar. 

The work proceeded merrily. Men 
worked as if they loved their labor here in 
this white-misted, sweltering inferno. How¬ 
ever, Rodriguez implored Garth to let El 
Oro stay. Let others say what they ■would, 
he, Rodriguez, and ail his crew, were ^ad 
to have this merry -wild man with them. 

Garth remained for another moment, 
watching the far-off figure of Tyson, and 
bit his lip. He felt almost as if the cred- i 
ulous Mexicans were right. The hand of! 
God was upon Tyson, and had maddened 
him. Why else should the foolish fellow 
choose this man-killing labor? 

He waited until Tyson once more passed 
them, trundling along his hand-truck, and 
sin^ng again with such force that his ^it 
becan» a swagger. Or was it weakness 
that made Mm unsteady. 

Garth frowned more gloomily. If Mar¬ 
garet Tyson found her brother in this con- 
dition^always -suf^xjsmg that she really 
came out to the dam—would she not turn 
her blame upon Garth himself? He 
stepped out and laid a hand 'on the dusty 
shoulder of Henry Tyson. 

It could not have been the weight of the 
hand alone. It must have been more the 
surprise at being stopped in this uncere- 
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monious fashion. But Tyson reeled back 
a step as he came to a halt. He stared at 
Garth with wide, unseeing eyes, as if he 
were frightened. 

“ What’s this mean, Tyson?” asked the 
big man curtly. 

“ Don’t you see?” and Tyson smiled 
wan through the dust on his face, while the 
sweat from his forehead slowly furrowed 
the gray. “ Work! Work, man! .4nd 
I’m doing as much as the next man. A^k 
the boss, over there. Ask Rodriguez.” 

“ As much as the next, and a little more. 
Tyson,” growled Garth. “ Let me be alone 
with him, will you, Harris?” 

Harris obediently turned away. He was 
glad enough to get over to the side door 
and draw down deep breaths of the fresh 
air and brush the fine gray silt from his 
clothes. He was not a particularly soft- 
handed man, but the depths of the foulest 
mine were nothing compared with this in¬ 
ferno of sharp-scented dust and heat pour¬ 
ing down from the iron roof. It was so 
hot, indeed, that it dried perspiration al - 
most as soon as it started, and left the skin 
dry and salty. 

“ Too much work, Tyson,” continued 
Garth, as soon as they were alone. “ You 
look as if you need the doctor’s attention 
now.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Tyson calmly, and 
looked the other in the eye. “ I’m perfect¬ 
ly all right.” 

“ Enjoying yourself, eh?” suggested 
Garth grimly. 

“I’m carrying my end of the load—the 
hardest load I can find at the dam. Yes, 
I’m enjoying it!” 

“ Why the devil do you wabble on your 
feet, then? Come over here and sit down, 
man; you look positively ghastly.” 

“ It’s the dust on my face,” said Tyson 
coolly. “ Also, if I knock off work I’ll have 
my wages docked and maybe get fired. If 
I’m fired that means I’ve broken my con¬ 
tract.” 

“ Damn the contract,” burst out .Garth. 

His glance sharpened. 

“ Tyson, when did you last eat?” 

“ Eh?” The other looked about him 
vaguely; “ Why, at noon.” 

“ What did you have?” 


“ Er—sandwiches. Cold ham sand¬ 
wiches and hot coffee at the restaurant 
over there, with Mex soUp to start on and 
half a pie to wind up.” 

He lied smoothly, smiling upon Garth. 

“ But why do you ask?” 

“ Because you look half starved.” 

“ Merely getting down to weight." Al¬ 
ways get lean.” 

“ Tyson, you’re lying like a villain. Con¬ 
found it, man, you’ll do yourself a perma¬ 
nent harm if you aren’t careful!” 

“ Listen to me,” said Tyson gravely. 
“ If I can’t prove that I can do a man’s 
work with my hands. I’ll never be able to 
look at myself in a mirror after this. If I 
.have to admit that I’m a soft-muscled par¬ 
lor athlete with a yellow heart, I’ll hate 
myself the rest of my days. Why, Garth, 
if you were in my place you know you’d 
go through with the game in spite of 
hell!” 

Big Ed Garth looked at Tyson thought¬ 
fully. There was more metal in the man 
than he had dreamed. This was sufficient¬ 
ly foolish, but there was something fine at 
the bottom of it. 

“ As a matter of fact,” admitted Tyson, 
“ what Tceeps me going is the thought that 
you’d never buckle on a job like this.” 

There it was again. The fellow had set 
up Garth as a .sort of model;—almost an 
ideal. For the second time a great desire 
welled up in Garth to make a clean breast 
of the whole affair—to tell Tyson, man to 
man, the underlying purpose for which he 
had been lured out to the Chiluah—to ad¬ 
mit that he was serving no more important 
purpose than bait in a trap, as far as Garth 
was concerned. 

And then Tyson was saying: “ I’ve been 
writing to Margaret and telling her that 
I’ve taken everything that comes my way. 
Do you think I could face her if she came 
out here and found that I’d just quit? 
Eh?” 

Garth moistened his dry lips. 

“ She's coming?” he asked sharply. 

“ I don’t know. Her last letter sounded 
a good deal as if she’d take the next train. 
She’s lonely.” 

For another moment Garth paused and 
fought temptation. 
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Then: “ Take care of yourself,” he said, 
and abruptly turned on his heel. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GREAT HUNGER. 

It was the crossing of the Rubicon for 
* Garth. Grant that it was a small de¬ 
ception which he had practised upon Ty¬ 
son in the beginning; the enthusiasm of 
the latter had made it a thing of moment. 
He had more than met Garth half-way. 
He was playing his game fair and square 
and hard. And Garth winced' at the 
thought. 

He tried to console himself. After all, 
what could he tell Tyson? That he was 
in love with his sister? He had only seen 
her once, and Tyson would think him mad. 
Better let the whole matter ride, and if 
Tyson ever found out—well, he would risk 
the consequences. 

He paused at the door, and spoke to 
Rodriguez on the way out. 

“ That fellow back there—El Oro, you 
call him,” he said. “ Don’t let him work 
himself to death. I’m interested in him.” 

And Rodriguez replied with a flash * 0 ! 
teeth. 

yiovi the whistle shrieked, soon after, 
tltt end of that day, and while the rest of 
the day shift hurried off from the cement 
house, Tyson sank on the heap of empty 
sacks beside the boss, Rodriguez. 

He remained there beside the half-breed 
partly because he wished to talk to Rodri¬ 
guez, more largely because his aching legs 
for the moment refused to carry him 
farther. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday had 
seen Tyson eating a single meal of bread 
and milk, but vegetarians to the contrary, 
there is no doubt that working man is a 
carnivorous animal; and while Tyscai was 
not actually ^famished, he was sadly weak¬ 
ened—visions of a barbecue he had once 
attended haunted him. 

Even that meager diet had consumed his 
money. There remained to him at the end 
of Wednesday a single twenty-five cent 
piece, and this he reserved until Friday. 
Thursday was his day of famine. Friday 


he ate bread tiiid milk—a drop of water on 
the desert. Now this was the last day. 
Before noon of Saturday he would have 
his week’s pay—incredible wealth! And 
the crisis would be passed. 

To the test Tyson brought, to be sure, 
a strong and well-trained body, and nerves 
of steel; but there is a vital difference be¬ 
tween the most strenuous athletic activity 
and the spiritless and moqotonous drain of 
rftanual labor. He who has not had to 
swing a pick or wield a sledge-hammer for 
eight or ten hours a day caimot understand 
the bitterness of the curse by which Adam 
was compelled to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. 

The air in the cement house wzis in it¬ 
self a sufficient trial. The skin of his fin¬ 
gers, softened by sweat and filed away by 
the rough sacking, was soon worn to the 
flesh. It was painful to grip the sacks, and 
once gripped, being loosely filled, they 
evaded one’s strength. 

It was like attempting to lift the body 
of a man who lies limp. And on the jour¬ 
ney across the rou^'boards of the floor¬ 
ing, the heavy hand-truck jerked and 
twisted and tug^d at his arms and jolted 
him light-headed and settled a peculiar 
nausea in the pit of his stomach. 

Yet he managed to fight his way through 
the days, calling more and more heavily on 
his reserve strength of nerve and muscle. 
And so he came to the last grim day of 
famine. 

Now, there is nothing ’appalling in the 
tlmught of a two days’ fast; men have been 
known to live for forty (kys, partaking of 
nothing but water. But there is a vast 
difference between idle fasting and working 
fasting. Any automobile will coast down 
hill, but it t^es a good engine to tug upr a 
grade. 

Tyson was pulling up a grade, and a stiff 
one. The loss of a sin^e meal means a 
good deal to a laborer. It makes his knees 
buckle and puts a mist before his eyes. The 
loss of two meals in a single day is enough 
to lay out the most powerful. 

It is no wonder that Tyson, after five 
days of agony, and one of th^m a day of 
no nourishment, felt his head sing, and be¬ 
gan to sge visions. Two things sustained 
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him. One was pride; the other was the 
thought of Garth, upon which he fed as if 
on meat and wine. 

But on this day even pride could not 
quite sustain him. He had fainted utterly 
away, as Rodriguez related to Garth. 

After that a frenzy took him. He had 
lasted through all the torment. Was he to 
fail here at the very end? He fell back on 
the expedient of exhausted soldiers on a 
forced march; he began to sing, and the 
rhythm of the music enabled him to drag 
through the day. 

A bitter day. At noon came the pay, 
but there was no time for Tyson to eat. 
Hardly had he received the money when 
the whistle blew one o’clock, and he had to 
go back to his last afternoon of effort. 

He had expected that the afternoon 
would be harder than the morning, but it 
was not. The point was, that his health 
had not been seriously weakened by the 
trial. He was lean. His stomach lay flat 
against his back-bone. But it was the 
leanness of the hound. His heart and his 
lungs were sound. He did not dream it, 
but in case of need he could have done 
thrice as much. In fact, the fear of failure 
was more terrible to him than the actual 
hunger. The horrible fear of standing be¬ 
fore Garth and admitting that he was 
beaten! 

But the hours went more swiftly that 
afternoon. And at last the merciful whis¬ 
tle blew for the end of the day shift. It 
was like dew on the desert to Tyson! 

Outside the warehouse he paused at the 
hydrant and stripped himself to the waist 
and bathed. Then he went down the slope 
toward La Blanca. On the way he kept 
his head high, and the money for the 
week’s work clutched in his hand—^he 
dared not appear weak before these peons 
who glanced aside at him, murmuring: 
“ElOro!” 

And so he reached the restaurant. All 
he remembered of it afterward was that 
there was a gust of warmth as he entered 
through the swinging doors. And in the 
breath of warmth there was a mingling of 
a thousand odors of food. 

Food! He did not see the faces of the 
, eaters around him. The table was a white 


smear before his eyes. All he knew was 
that food appeared on that smear, and he 
ate, ate, ate. His club brothers of Man¬ 
hattan would have shuddered to watch his 
manners; but Tyson had lapsed a few 
thousand years and become merely a 
healthy, hungry animal, feeding heavily 
after the fasting. 

After that he sat and smoked until his 
head cleared, his pulse grew more even. 
And not until that instant did the knowl¬ 
edge surge warm and sweet through his 
veins: he had won. He had played the 
part of the commonest laborer, and he was 
victorious! 

When he left the restaurant and stepped 
onto the street he was singing softly to 
himself, and walking in a happy haze, 
when he saw a thing that threw a sharp 
heat into him—like three fingers of whisky 
in an empty stomach. 

For straight before him, a matter of a 
few paces away, came Rona Carnahan and 
a tall man whom he knew as Kennedy— 
Kennedy, who ran the largest gambling- 
house in La Blanca, and who was, further¬ 
more, the star-boarder at Mrs. Irene 
Casey’s. 

It flashed upon the mind of Tyson that 
this might be the “ big man ” of whom 
Rona had spoken, for at this very moment 
Kennedy was taking a package from the 
hands of Rona and tucking it under his 
arm with an air of unmistakable proprie¬ 
torship. 

CHAPTER XV. 

DANGEROUS LAUGHTER, 

VET this was not what whipped the 
strength of anger through Tyson. It 
was the necktie of Kennedy—a very loud 
effect of yellow spots on a black back¬ 
ground, like the back of a gaudy snake! 

He stopped, glaring at them, but they 
walked heedlessly by. How should they 
take note of a common laborer covered 
with cement dust? Unreasoning, childish 
fury took Tyson by the throat. His neck¬ 
tie on the gambler! 

A saving touch of the ridiculous sud¬ 
denly cleared his mind with a gust of 
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laughter. His eyes were still dancing as he 
hailed an urchin strolling past. 

“ Here, you! ” he called. “ You see that 
man and that girl down the street?” 

“ Si, senor.” 

“ Run after them. Take the man by 
the arm, yell at him that there’s a riot in 
his house. Understand? Here, take this 
quarter,” and Tyson’s money slipped into 
the grimy brown paw. “ Hurry!” 

“ Si, si,” stammered the boy, his eyes 
large with the vision of the silver coin, and 
he repeated: “ Senor Kennedy, a riot in 
your house! Much noise! Guns!” 

“ Fine!” grinned Tyson. “ Now run for 
it!” 

The urchin was off down the street as if 
winged by the wind, and Tyson saw his 
messenger catch Keimedy by the arm and 
shout something, gesturing wildly behind 
him. As for the gambler, he paused only 
long enough to thrust the package back 
into the hands of Rona Carnahan, and then 
turned and swung down the street with 
long strides. He passed Tyson with eyes 
grimly alight and lips compressed, and his 
right hand now and again touched at his 
hip pocket. 

“ A gambler,” mused Tyson, “ and a 
fighting man!” 

He watched him out of sight around the 
comer, and then hurried after the girl. It 
was not easy to overtake her, for she 
walked with a light, swift stride, longer 
than a woman’s, and quicker than a man’s. 
As for Tyson, in the excitement of the mo¬ 
ment he was keen as a hound on a trail; 
in another moment he was at the side of 
the girl. 

She chst an inquisitive glance up at him, 
and he regretted with a tremendous falling 
of the heart that he had purchased this in¬ 
terview at the price of his last meal. For 
the beauty which had been hers in the wil¬ 
derness was gone in the street of the town. 
A certain piquancy, and the largeness of 
the eyes, was that all? 

Knowledge dawned in her face; she 
smiled up at him. 

.“Senor Tyson!” 

Assuredly it was more than piquancy 
and the somber eyes; he forgot the lost 
quarter. 


“ The same Tyson,” he nodded. “ Here, 
I’ll carry the parcel.” 

His touch recognized the familiar curve 
of the neck of a bottle. She read his 
surprise. 

“ Fire-water,” she admitted. 

“ Do you use the stuff?”' 

“ Do you think there is a devil in me?” 
she asked angrily. “ It is for my father.” 

“ Father?” he said with a start. It was 
difficult to connect the girl with parents. 
Then he remeinbered, with a shudder, the 
man with the reddish eyes and the silent 
laugh like the of-a wolfhound. “ Then 
there is a devil in your father?” 

“ Oh, yes. A very thirsty one, Senor 
Tyson.” 

“ Padre Miguel told you that?” he asked 
dryly. 

“ No, no, no, no! Once he saw .iie give 
the fire-water to my father, and he made 
me say so many prayers—b-r-r—kneeling 
on a hard stone all the while—that my 
mind ached as hard as my knees before I 
was through. After that I was afraid to 
give any more fire-water to father for a 
long time.”' 

“ But at last?” 

“At last—” 

She stopped short, for a youth, in pass¬ 
ing, laughed at the odd attire of Rona, and 
threw a word of ridicule after her in Span¬ 
ish. Her dress, to be sure, was enough 
to rouse laughter among a quieter people 
than Mexicans. She wore a bright blue 
calico dress scattered with big white polka 
dots, and gathered at the waist with a 
crimson sash. The dress' was cut off just 
below the knees, and left the bare brown 
legs and sandaled feet free. Her head¬ 
dress was a man’s hat of soft, black felt, 
very wide-brimmed, and with a bright yel-, 
low feather thrusting up at one side. The 
spirit of the grotesque could not have been 
more fittingly arrayed. 

In tfie mean time the boy had halted in 
the street behind them, and now stood, call¬ 
ing out his mockery and clapping a riding 
quirt against his bare legs. 

“Listen!” gasped Rona, and set her 
teeth in unspeakable rage. 

“ Come along,” advised Tyson. “ Pay 
no attention to him.” 
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But this was the unlucky instant chosen 
by the mocker to hurl his choicest and 
longest insult. Tyson could not follow the 
Spanish of it, but it set a sudden fire blaz¬ 
ing in the eyes of Rona Carnahan. 

She whirled and was after her tormentor. 
He had only time to shout once in alarm 
and cut at her with his whip—as well have 
struck* at a cat! In an instant he was 
sprawling in the dust of the street, writhing, 
and the quirt in the strong hand of Rona 
lashed his half-naked body with strokes as 
loud as the cracking of a whip. Then he 
was up and raced down the street, shrieking 
in pain and terror, and every third or fourth 
step leaping into the air. 

Rona hurled the quirt after him and 
stood clapping her hands, doubled up in an 
ecstasy of mirth. At length she came slow¬ 
ly back toward Tyson. 

“ It was an old whip and a very light 
one,” she complained, “ but three times, 
senor, I drew blood—once on the shoul¬ 
ders, and twice on the legs! ” 

And she let her eyes flicker half shut, 
and drew a long, slow breath of relish. 

“If you had only had a blacksnake!” 
murmured Tyson. 

“Ah, Senor Tyson, if I only had!” 
Then she stopped and placed her arms 
akimbo, frowning at him aggressively. 
“ Are you mocking me, senor?” 

Her hat leaned in one direction, and the 
yellow feather in another, and a long lock 
of shining black hair gleamed over her 
shoulder. 

“Never!” said Tyson fervently. “I 
have too much respect for my hide.” 

Yet for all his effort he could not re¬ 
press a smile. 

“You do mock me!” said the girl, soften¬ 
ing suddenly. “ But I don’t mind it. I al¬ 
most like it—in you, senor. Is not that 
strange?” 

“ But you were telling me how you did 
not give the fire-water for a long time to 
your father, Rona.” 

“ Yes. At first he was very sad. He 
would beg me for it. Once the tears went 
down his face, and my heart was sick and 
very small. But what could I do, Senor 
Tyson? I thought of the prayers of Padre 
Miguel, and the hard stones, senor!” 


“ Of course.” 

“ Then he changed. He would be very 
angry. Once, twice, three times he caught 
me and he beat me. Usually he is like a 
child in my hands, but then he was a movm- 
tain lion. There is still a white mark on my 
shoulder—^here! ” 

She pointed to the place. 

“ And still I remembered the many 
prayers, and the hard, hard stones. Well, 
he changed still again. He would sit in a 
comer and he could not look me in the eye, 
and he talked much of spiders with furry 
legs that were creeping up to spring on 
him. Sometimes he would yell very loud, 
and say that they were on him. But mostly 
he sat and watched them coming. And 
look, senor! I, also, could feel them com¬ 
ing by looking in his eyes! B-r-rl 

“ I brought the Padre Miguel, and he 
said that my father was sick and made 
him lie down in a blanket and said many 
prayers. After a while my father said 
nothing at all, but he would lie picking at 
the edge of the blanket and biting his fin¬ 
gers. And all the while his eyes went from 
side to side—so—^so!” 

“ But still you thought of the prayers 
and the hard stones?” 

, “ For a while, senor. Then I went to 
El Toro.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“ An Indian I know. El Toro came to 
look, and he said that there was a devil in 
my father—a black devil that was very 
thirsty and needed the fire-water to drink. 
So I went and got more fire-water and 
brought it, and I did as El Toro told pie— 
I gave him just a little bit in a cup. Ah, 
how he would cry and make a sad noise for 
more! But I never gave it. 

“ He beat me again, but I had hid the 
bottle and he could not find it, and I told 
him that if he beat me I would never, never 
give the devil another drop of fire-water. 
So at that he was very much afraid. But 
after a while he saw no more spiders and 
he did not roll his eyes. And every day 
I give him a little in the cup,- twice.’ So 
when the devil found out that he could have 
no more, he took that little and left my 
father in peace.” 

“ How does it come, Rona, that Padre 
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Miguel, who knows so many things, did not 
know about this?” 

“ Foolish!” she said scornfully. “ He is , 
talkmg all day and all night with the angels 
and the blessed saints. But how should 
he know anything about the devils and 
their ways? Besides, this devil in my 
father is a very strong devil, for see what 
he drinks for water?” 

And she tapped, the bottle in the arm of 
Tyson. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

V A TALE OF A FACE. 

'T'HEY had left the outskirts of the town 
while she was talking, and now, round¬ 
ing the dam, they circled down and then 
into the basin of the Chiluah. She was 
like a play to Henry Tyson. She walked at 
his side and yet she was upon a stage, and 
he sat among the audience in front and 
watched her from a distance. 

It was a very odd feeling. Nothing like it 
had ever come in the life of Tyson be¬ 
fore, for he had known many an attractive 
girl, but none like this child of the desert. 
Infinite, vague possibilities centered around 
her. That step, alert and buoyant as his 
own, promised to lead them into unknown 
adventures. Guided by her, he seemed 
about to enter a strange, enchanting realm. 

The moment they reached the valley 
proper, she seemed to cast off all restraint, 
entering her own domain, and she accepted 
him as a part of it. She took off her hat, 
and walked along, swinging it in her hand. 
Her shining black hair had been gathered 
under the hat in an uninspired knot, from 
which sundry strands escaped, but now a 
single shake of her head sent a dark cata¬ 
ract over her shoulders. 

“ Where is the tie I gave you to bind 
around your hair, Rona?” asked Tyson, 
irith some malice. 

“ That I have given away again,” she 
returned carelessly. 

“ I am sOTry for that,” remarked Tyson7 
“ because it’s very bad luck to give away 
a gift.” 

“ I could not help it,” she answered. 
“ You see, he liked it.” 


“ Who?” 

“ The Big Man.” 

“ Ah?” 

“ I am to marry him some day.” 

This was worse than the discovery of her 
parentage. If it was hard to imagine the 
girl living with a father, it was impossi¬ 
ble to think of her obeying a husband. 

“ He will lead an active life,” observed 
Tyson. 

The girl halted. She faced him in her 
aggressive manner, arms akimbo, and then 
laid firm hold upon his shirt front. 

“ Hear me, senor,” she said, in a voice 
as soft and velvety as the purr of a cat, 
“ I have many times heard you laugh at me, 
and then Rona also has laughed. But still 
more times I have guessed at you laughing 
deeply and silently inside, I have seen a 
smile in your eyes. 'I do not like it, seiior, 
and if I see that smile again—” She con¬ 
sidered him searchingly from he^ to foot 
as one who sought a vulnerable point. 

“ Would you set the Big Man upon me?” 

“ I keep one friend with me always,” 
she answered, and pushed down her broad 
belt enough to expose the hilt of a poniard. 

“ Then I.shall keep at arm’s length when 
I smile.” 

“ A long arm,” she said savagely, and 
then, infuriated by the continual glitter of 
his eyes, she snatched out the slender knife, 
caught it deftly by the point, and flung 
it from her, a whirling flash of li^t. 

It was buried half the length of the blade 
in the trunk of a sapling, and Tyson heard 
its angry humming distinctly as it quivered 
in the wood. “ Take warning, senor!" said 
Rona, and she drew the bright steel from 
the tree with a violent jerk. - 

“ I would not laugh if I could help it,” 
said Tyson, “ but to confess the truth, 
Rona, there is a devil in me like the one 
in your father.” 

“ k devil?” she cried, and recoiled a hor¬ 
rified pace. 

“ Your father’s makes his throat dryj but 
mine is a mocking devil.” 

She crossed herself swiftly, £Uid mur¬ 
mured something inaudible. 

“ I knew,” she nodded at length, “ that 
you were not like other men. Even Senor 
Kennedy is not like you.” 
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“ He lacks a devil, perhaps.” 

“ It is true,” she answered seriously. 

“ But he may have one before long.” 

“ How do you mean that, seiiorf” 

And her hand slipped under the broad 
sash. 

“ It was my devil that spoke in me,” 
said Tyson, and he smiled openly upon 
her. 

She stood tiptoe, as if the force of her 
anger made her light as the wind; then she 
snapped her fingers above her head, and 
burst into laughter. It blended pleasantly 
with the woodland noises. 

When she could speak: “ Even Senor 
Keimedy would not have faced me then. 
You are brave!” More laughter, and 
then: “ Why do I like you so much, 
senor?” 

She swung closer to his side as they 
walked on. 

“ Is it I whom you like or the devil in¬ 
side me, Rona?” 

The wide black eyes glanced up and 
dwelt solemnly upon him. 

“ Indeed, Senor Tyson, I fear Padre 
Miguel will give me many prayers to tell, 
and my knees shall ache again from the 
hardness of the stone!” 

She sighed. 

“ I do not wish to be wicked—^no! no! 
But to be good always is like eating meat 
without salt. Is it not, senor?” 

“ Exactly.” 

At the mention of food his stomach 
clave to his ribs, and his head whirled. 

“ Well,” he said, “as for the bit of silk, 
I hope it brings no bad luck to you. Per¬ 
haps there’s a difference, since you gave it 
to the man you. love.” 

“ Love?” she echoed, and then her 
laughter went through a bright cadence 
again. “Ah, senor, I do not love him!” 
The agile fingers snapped. “ Not so much 
as that! ” 

“ The devil!” gasped Tyson. 

“(jBut he has seen the face.” 

“ What’s that?” 

She frowned. 

“ You know very little, Senor Tyson.” 

“ Almost notWng.” 

“ You are smiling again! Well, I shall 
say one prayer for your devil to-night, 
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senor —and two for myself! But I shall 
tell you about the face. Look back!” 

She turned and pointed a rather melo¬ 
dramatic mm down the valley. La Blanca 
and La Cabeza rose doubly tall and very 
dark with the late sun behind them. 

“ You see the mountains?” 

“ Ah?” 

“ Would you ever guess that they are 
men?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Yet it is true. A very many days ago 
there lived two men, one in the west and 
one in the east. They were both so very 
tall and so very strong that no other war¬ 
riors could stand against them. They were 
so big that they used whole pine trees to 
make a fishing-rod, and they fished in a big 
water and pnilled out fishes bigger than 
horses.” 

“ Regular whales, eh?” 

She flashed a sharp glance at him, and 
then went on, slowly, as thou^ she dared 
him to anile again: “ Six, ten, twenty of 
these fishes they would catch for a single 
meal, senor!” 

She waited. 

“ Wonderful!” 

She sighed with relief that he had not 
laughed. 

“ It is true. So El Toro has always told 
me, and never changed a single word in 
twenty tellings.” 

“ Then it is gospel, of course. Go on, 
Rona.” 

“ And when they left the great water 
they would kill in one day twenty bulls— 
and eat them, senor, for a meal T Think <rf 
that!” 

“ I am thinking of it!” groaned Tyson, 
and drew his belt still tighter, for there 
was a burning pain in his vitals. His 
newly appeased hunger had returned in 
no srhall measure. 

“ Does it seem possible?” 

“ Twenty bulls for a meal? Why, well 
roasted, with the trimmings—very possible 
indeed. To have lived in those days—” 

It was impossible for him to continue; 
he was choked. 

“ Yet I sup^se,” she confided, “ that 
they had only one meal in many days. 
Otherwise, they would have soon cleaned up 
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the range, you see. I asked El Toro this, 
but he did not know. 

“ Now these great warriors went every¬ 
where across the land and as I have told 
you, seiior, no one could stand against 
them. Their skin was so thick that the 
greatest chief could not drive an arrow 
through it, and they minded the prick 
of a spear no more than I mind dry stub¬ 
ble. So they went everywhere looking for 
someone to fight, and they had bad luck in 
finding him until at last the man in the west 
decided that he would fight the Great 
Spirit. 

“ So he began to pile mountains one on 
the other to climb up to the sky and pull 
down the great Mariitou, and the Manitou 
watched him and grew afraid. Mind you, 
he was not afraid of fighting the man of 
the west, but if the mountains were once 
piled high enough then every warrior on 
the earth could climb up it to the happy 
hxmting groimds, and there would be no 
one to pray any more to the Manitou. 
Which would have made him very lonely, 
Senor Tyson, would it not?” 

“ Naturally! A child could see that.” 

“ Of course! So he thought a long time, 
and at last he came down in a dream to 
the warrior of the west and told him in the 
dream that there was a man in the east just 
as tall as he and just as great. So when 
the warrior of the west woke up the next 
day, he tore up the biggest oak he could 
find for a club, and started east to find 
the other giant. 

“ But the Manitou had come in the same 
sort of dream to the warrior of the east, 
and told him of the man of the west, and 
the man of the east woke up the next day 
and tore up the greatest rock he could 
find—the whole top of a mountain, senor! 
and he started west. 

“ So the two giants met—even here, 
seiior! Ah, what a thing it must have been 
to see! Their heads were in the clouds. 
The birds of the air flew from all over 
the world to watch the giants fight. Oh, to 
have been here!” 

And she clapped her hands in an ecstacy. 

“ The man of the west lifted his great 
oak tree, the father of all oak trees, and 
whirled it around his head, and the sound 


of it in the air was like the screaming of 
a whirlwind. And the warrior from the 
east heaved up his rock, and it blotted out 
the sun. 

“ But when the Manitou looked down on 
'them he was sorry, for he saw they would 
kill each other at the first stroke; and he 
did not wish that the biggest men he had 
ever seen should die. So he thou^t what 
he should do. 

“ Then he went and lifted all the pile of 
mountains which the warrior of the west 
had made, and he brought it and dropped 
half of it on the man of the east, and buried 
him out of sight. Then he dropped the 
other half on the man from the west. And 
he was buried! The great spirit, you see, is 
very strong.” 

“ He must be, Rona! ” 

“ Now, the man of the east went to sleep, 
and he still sleeps But the man of the 
west, he would not go to sleep, though there 
was such a great blanket of earth over him. 
No, senor, he began to fight and heave up 
his head, for he is a fierce giant, and so 
he has worked his head higher and higher 
until now it is almost out of the mountain. 

“ It is true! Now, many days ago the 
Gomanches lived in all the valley of the 
Chiluah, and they learned that sometimes 
men can look at La Cabeza—^that is the 
man of the west—and see at his top some¬ 
thing that looks like a head. And they 
learned that the man who sees that face 
will in one year either marry the girl he 
loves or else die. You see, seiior?" 


CHAPTER XVH. 

THE BOTTLE BREAKS. 

“ 1 BEGIN to understand,” murmured Ty¬ 
son. 

“ Do you believe?” 

He looked at her sharply, but her eyes 
were wide with apparent credulity. 

“ Why not?” he nodded. “ Why not be¬ 
lieve it? I’ve heard stranger things than 
that in my life.” 

But to his utter astonishment she burst 
into her soft, yet far-heard laughter. 

“ You believe? You are either a very 
great liar or a very great stupid, senor.” 
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“ Confound it, Rona, if you don’t believe 
the thing yourself, why do you tell the 
story?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, frowned, 
and then dismissed the troublesome ques¬ 
tion with a shake of her head. 

“ One never can tell,” she answered. 
“ There may be scanething true about it.” 

“ And this fellow, this Kennedy, has seen 
the face? What is it?” 

“ It is seen at sunset when the shadows 
fall black across the valleys of La Cabeza. 
This, El Toro has told me.” 

“ So it must be true. And had this Ken¬ 
nedy of yours heard the yarn before he 
saw the—face?” 

“ How should I know, senor? All I 
know is that he saw it, for he told me so. 
And should I let him die in a year? A 
man so young and so very big? Ah, iml” 

“ And Kennedy the—Kennedy is to 
marry you! When?” 

“ In a very few days. The year is almost 
at an end.” 

“ You put it off to the last, di?” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Well, I suppose you 11 both be vary 
happy. You like this Kennedy, eh?” 

“ He has much money. Yes, I like him.” 

“ H-m-m! ” mused Tyson. 

But you, you do not like him?” 

“ He may be very well—in his way.” 

“ I have seen him shoot a litde bird 
so hi^—as high above as diat tree-top— 
shoot it with a revolver, Senor Tyson.” 

A bad man to meet on a dark night. 
I don’t doubt it Now what would you 
say, Rona, if I were to be wearing that 
same bit of yellow and black siik the next 
time I see you?” 
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“ He would not give it to you,” she said, 
shaking her head at the idea. 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because I gave it to him. That is 
clear.” 

“ But if I took it?” 

“ Took it? From him?” She laughed 
softly as ever, but it was not a pleasant 
lau^ to hear. 

“ I would like to see that time when you 
take it from the big man.” Her cold and 
calculating eye swept him as though she 
were imagining the places where the bullets 
from the imOTing gun of Kennedy would 
strike. 

“ Nevertheless,” he said, “ I shall be 
wearing that same tie the next time I see 
you.” 

Her eyes widened marvelously. 

“ Would you fi^t for it?” she whi^ered. 

“ Perhaps.” 

Then, as a little ^ence felL 

“ Would you djject to that?” 

But for answra" there was a little, con¬ 
tented sigh, and no words. It was so un¬ 
canny—it made the blood of Tj’son run 
so cold—that he stared, fixedly at the girl 
and paid no attention to his footing. The 
m^t was that his heel caught on a sharp, 
projecting rock, and he was flung to his 
knees; the bottle of whisky crashed into a 
thousand tinkling fragments. A wail from 
Rona brought him to his feet. 

She was on her knees trying wildly to 
scot^ up some of the precious stuff in the 
hollow of her hand. But the dry sand 
soaked up the fire-water in a angle gulp. 

It was then that she rose and fairly 
leaped at Tyson, the nmrow blade of the 
stiletto jittering above her head. 

NEXT WEEK.) 


KNOWLEDGE 

B ecause die steppe^ in my heart one day, 
Where never a step before might win, 

I know what grace fills an empty place 
When the Well Beloved comes in. 

Becaijse she went from my heart one day, 

I know as never another one 
The lonely gloom of a crowded room 
When the Well Beloved has gone. 


Theodosia Garrison. 
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T he pool lay crystal-like at the base of 
a rocky shelf and Roper’s parched lips 
had almost dipped into the cool water 
when he drew back with a gasp of horror. 
A terrible face, gaimt of lines and scraggly 
of beard, was thrown back to his fevered 
eyes from the limpid depths. 

For a moment he thought he had seen 
the face of another man staring up at him, 
like some wild beast about to spring. He 
had not reckoned on this great change. 

The murder had been done five days 
ago and this was the first time he had 
drunk in daytime. At night the pools and 
creeks had not been mirrors to him—and 
the change of five days burst upon him with 
a crash. There had been no gradual prepa¬ 
ration. Thinking of himself as he looked a 
week ago, he hardly knew himself after five 
days as a fugitive in the wooded hills. 

But neither the gaunt face nor the knur- 
ly beard, nor yet the fevered eyes, gave 
him such a pang of horror. It was none 
of these things which caused him, kneeling 
on the brink of that pool-mirror, to tremble 
as though each nerve were a twanging harp¬ 
string, and to clasp his hands to his eyes 
as though to shut all the world from vision. 
It was none of these things which cracked 
his dry throat with a wrenching sob, and 
made of his breathing a mere fluttering in 
the breast. 

Across his broad forehead was a smear of 
blood, its scarlet undimmed by the soils of 
the forest—a smear as red as a flaming sun¬ 
set. 


About him the hills towered, seeming to 
hem him in. Spearing upward from the 
shoulder of a near-by crag loomed the 
gaunt shaft of a dead tree, gnarled and 
stripped of all foliage—up-pointed like an 
accusing finger. The floor of the little val¬ 
ley was level and bush-clumps spotted its 
verdure. It was not unlike a great cham¬ 
ber of justice, with the silent hills sitting 
round about in judgment. Roper knelt at 
the pool as though in supplication at the 
feet of Doom. 

Impulsively, he shut tight his eyes and 
plunged hands into the pool, swiping his 
forehead again and again with the water. 
He rubbed furiously and then, when the rip¬ 
ples had quieted, he gazed into the limpid 
depths. 

Mirrored back to him yet was the livid 
stain, lessened neither in outline nor in 
glare. 

He gave a rasping cry of despair and fell 
backward on the grass—eyes shut tightly, 
as though fearing to gaze even into the 
sky. He lay until burning thirst again 
drove him to the water, and when he drank 
it was with eyes still, closed. When he 
had finished drinking, he slowly opened 
his eyes. Yes, it was still there—a red 
daub against his skin. 

He lay back on the grass, a strong man 
from whose breast hope had fled. He lay 
thus for an hour, not caring how near was 
pursuit and with the panorama of his crime 
reeling across the screen of his fancy iii 
endless procession. 
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He saw the cabin thirty miles back in 
the hills. He saw the object of his revenge 
sitting in the doorway just as evening was 
coming on. He saw himself peering from 
the forest, years of hatred in his eyes and 
the twitching of blood-lust in his fingers. 

Occasionally he saw the woman pass 
across the doorway of the cabin, with the 
man in the doorway ever between them. 

Curse him! He had come between Roper 
and this woman five years before, and even 
in the solitude of these woods, he still un¬ 
consciously sat between them. He sat like 
some eternal sentinel, forever to keep Roper 
from the woman who once was his by love 
and by law. 

In vision, Roper again saw the woman 
come up behind the man in the doorway. 
He saw her hand lying upon his shoulder, 
and he saw in her eyes the light—the li^t 
which once had shone for himself, but which 
now made of his blood a molten current of 
wrath. He remembered how he had to 
grip himself and set his teeth to keep from 
shooting both of them down from where 
he crouched in the forest. He had not 
been ready to slay them yet. Years of 
thirsting hatred would not be slaked by so 
merciful a climax. 

He looked again—and saw the woman’s 
cheek bend to the man’s. He saw them 
thus for a minute, and then she sat beside 
the man—one arm about his neck, his arms 
about her body, their faces merged seem¬ 
ingly into one. It would be fine to kill 
them thus—^when they were so happy—^but 
it would be far sweeter to kill them in the 
fashion he had planned. 

He saw them sitting thus until full dark¬ 
ness had come on—and, though he could 
not see them, still he knew they were sit¬ 
ting there, close together, always close to¬ 
gether. 

And then, as the man and the woman still 
sat in the doorway, Roper saw himself 
creeping from the forest—creeping like a 
reptile from the swamps up onto the white 
beach of happiness. 

And then Roper wondered if he had not 
been crazy—if he were not so still. For 
the sweetness of his revenge had grown 
bitter. Lying on the brink of that pool, 
he flogged it again and again from his 


thoughts—but always it returned, like a 
mangy dog slinking back to a forbidden 
door-step. 

Though he tried not to see, yet he did see 
himself coming upon the man and woman 
out of the darkness. He saw them rise 
as he, a pistol in each hand, bade them 
rise. He saw them step from the cabin 
and he saw them back against its walls, 
hands stretched high. He saw the wo¬ 
man, at his bidding, get a clothes-line and 
bind it round and round the body of the 
man—^bind him helpless. 

Then he had cursed them. Over and 
over he cursed them. He told them, there 
in the darkness, that he was going to kill 
them. He was going to torture the man 
before the eyes of the woman—and then 
he was going to shoot the woman. He 
heard her plead for a qmck death for both. 
He talked to them of former times and 
gloated over the thing he was about to do. 

As the man lay bound upon the groimd, 
he saw himself struggling with the woman 
—finally he saw her, also bound, lying near 
the man. 

It was then that he had conceived the 
hideous idea. 

He had remembered the woman falling in 
love with the man’s eyes. He had heard 
her, in sleep, speak of the man’s eyes— 
just a mere word, but enough to set his 
heart aflame with jealous rage. For five 
years he had planned to make of their death 
a terrible thing, but not until he had them 
at his mercy did he think of destroying 
the man’s eyes—his hated eyes—before the 
eyes of the woman. In all his fury, and it 
had been five years of fury, the thoughts 
of this man’s eyes had been uppermost— 
and now he got sweetness out of the idea 
which would make his triumph happy be¬ 
yond measure. 

And in all this time of preparation, the 
man on the ground spoke but once. 

“ If you’re going to kill us,” said he, “ kill 
her first—quick;, and then torture, or do 
whatever you want, with me.” 

But the plea of the doomed man had 
fallen on unheeding ears. 

The man at the pool wondered again 
if he had not been crazy. He copldn’t 
conceive, now that his revenge was com- 
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plete—or as complete as he could wish— 
just why his hatred had been so deep. 
Even though the woman lived, it were far 
better for her if she had died, too. She 
was suffering more, living, than he could 
have made her suffer in dying. 

Why had he been so fiendish when he 
had them at his mercy? Ah! He had it.. 
It was the light in the woman’s eyes. Had 
he not seen that light, glowing for another 
man, maybe he would have been more mer¬ 
ciful. That was it—the light in her eyes. 
He could see it now, burning steadily, reso¬ 
lutely, in the doorway of the cabin—a light 
which would burn before him forever. 

And then, as the crime came surging over 
him again, he saw himself entering the cabin 
and lighting a kerosene-lamp. He saw their 
bed. He saw the table at which they ate. 
He saw the clothing of the woman and the 
clothing of the man lying and hanging about 
—close together, always close together. 

He saw the kitchen stove, the supper 
coals of which had still been glowing. He 
saw the huge poker hanging in a rack 
against the chimney. And now he saw 
its tip thrust among the coals. He saw the 
tip taking on a faint glow, the redness of it 
slowly melting into the redness of the coals. 
He saw himself, armed with the singeing 
poker, stepping out of doors. He saw again 
the stars gazing down upon the hideous 
scene—not one of them brighter than the 
iron brand he clutched. 

Then he saw the man, who somehow had 
worked his arms loose, trying to rise. He 
had let him get to his feet. He saw him 
totter, his ankles bound, against the side 
of the cabin. He heard the woman scream 
—and then he remembered that the man 
had cheated him of his design. 

The man had clutched his throat, and 
for the life of him he had not been able 
to lay the poker against his face. The fel¬ 
low was a giant in strength, and even though 
his legs were bound, his free arms had been' 
powerful enough to keep him off. He had 
been agile beyond belief. The poker had 
singed his clothing and his hands, but not 
once did it touch his face. 

He remembered the poker waving about 
in the air—thrusting, parrying, to carry out 
its fiendish mission. And again he heard 


the woman scream—heard her cry as the 
man again clutched his throat. 

“Kill him, Jim!” she cried. “Hang 
onto him, Jim—kill him! ” 

And then he remembered the rage which 
had come over him—with this woman whom 
he madly loved crying for his death. He 
recalled shooting the man down—shooting 
him again and again. He heard the shots 
echoing back from the ringing hills. He 
saw the poker, hot, but its redness faded, 
lying across tlie dead man’s arm. He 
sniffed again the odor of burning cloth and 
flesh. He saw the face turned up in the 
starlight. 

Then he remembered dragging the body 
into the cabin. He had an insane desire to 
see them both dead in the place where they 
had been so happy. He had seen blood 
on his hands—and he had stopped to wash 
them. The woman was in a swoon when 
he stepped again outside. 

He did not shoot. Her white face had 
awed him. Had she been unbound and 
fighting, undoubtedly he would have slain 
her. But he couldn’t bring himself to the 
task as she lay helpless. The longer he 
looked upon the white face, the farther had 
his resolution slumped. A rush of terror 
had seized him. The white face of this 
living woman had been more ghastly than 
the dead. 

He had bent over her. She lived. He 
had unbound her, and left her lying there 
in the starlight. He had fled into the forest 
—crazed by his deed. The lust for revenge 
had faded and the horror of fresh murder 
was upon him. He would gladly have un¬ 
done it if he could. 

The days which had intervened were 
hazy. He remembered wandering, wander¬ 
ing—and that w’as all. From time to time 
he fed from the pack he lugged over his 
shoulder. He remembered these things, but 
mostly he remembered the blood that had 
been upon his hands—and he remembered 
the stain that even yet was on his forehead. 

And then he wondered if he had not 
been crazy-—if he were not still crazy. 

He would see. If he still saw the stain 
upon his forehead, he was crazy—for surely 
no stain could linger that long. He crept 
to the pool and shut his eyes. Then he 
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washed and washed ai his forehead—ftiri- 
ously. With dripping hands, he rubbed un¬ 
til the flesh nearly left tte bone. 

Then for some time he kndt quietly over 
the poo!—eyes still shut; f^rful of what 
he would see when he dared open diem. 

He saw what he had seen before—the red 
^lasfa on his forehead. 

He did not ay out nor fail backward 
this time, for he grimly told himsdf he 
was insane and that he must be calm if 
he wished to coax back his I'eason. He 
even took time to study the outline of the 
imaginary stain, aiming himself over and 
over again that it was mit there, yet with 
his eyes he saw it. 

It was uiKven of outline—tfar^ inches 
long and perhaps a half-inch wide at one 
point. It was just aich a ^n as he might 
have made by drawing a bloody hand across 
his brow. He didn’t remember whether 
he had done this. That was no matter, any¬ 
way—the stain was not a stain at ail; it 
was a fi^ent of his tortured fancy, no 
more real than the mirages he had often 
seen in the desert. 

Tlien, with fr^heaing horror, he saw 
what it resembled. It was in outline like a 
blood-stain he had seal on the cheek of the 
man he slew. 

He remembered it now. He had seen it 
on the face tamed up in the starii^t, and 
again as the body lay under tbe yellow 
^ow of the lamp inside the cabin. There 
was no doubt about it. It was tliat very 
stain tran^erred to his own face. It had 
been the only stain on the face of the dead 
man. Most of his shots had gone into the 
man’s breast One had crashed into the 
side of his head, but the blood from that 
had not flowed onto the face. He didn’t 
know how it had got there. Possibly when 
he had dragged the body into the cabin. 

But enough it was that he saw—or 
thought he saw—the stain on his own face. 
Surely he must rest He must deep. He 
must ease his nerves. He scarc^y remem¬ 
bered an 3 rthiiig since he left the cabin, but 
he did remember that he had slept but little. 

That was the trouble. That was why 
he saw this stain. Why, surely—he could 
close his eyes and still see the stain. He 
could still see the face of the man and the 


woman. He amid still bear their voices. 
And they weren’t there—any more than this 
stain was thore. 

It was all imagmation—a tii<± of his 
fancy. A sound deep woulfl banidi all 
these fantasms. And thm he would be 
himself again. He could make good his es¬ 
cape wth some sort of syston, instead of 
roaming like a wild man in these desolate 
hMls. 

He lay down on the grass and wondered 
if this would be a safe |dace to deep for 
the night. Mechanically he drew the back 
of his hand—more sendtive of touch than 
his palms—across his fordiead. 

He could fed that stain! 

It felt dry and rough. With staring 
eyes, he dowiy brou^t his hand down and 
gazed at the spot which had brushed the 
stain. There was no mark upon the hand. 
A long time he stared at it—fearful even 
of moving, lest sonae new and horrible ap¬ 
parition confront him. 

A long time he stared. He did not raise 
his hand to his forehmi again; nor did he 
again gaze into the pool—nor did he think 
further of reding there. Instead, he shoul¬ 
dered his pack and plunged into the forest 
—^walking, stumbling, running, staggering, 
until darkne^ found him exhausted in a 
hillside cave. 

He slept that ni^t, because he was worn 
down to the point where nothing mattered. 
He slept just where he had sunk down. 
He did not eat. He did not even take off 
his boots. He slept the long ni^t throng 
—without a dream. And he awakened 
wtHidering if the stain were still there. 

He wondered, but he dared not take pains 
to find out. He assured himself that the 
best way to get back his reason was to for¬ 
get that fanciful stain—and he could for¬ 
get It only by ignoring it. He would cheat 
his fancy. He would not even feel for the 
stain, nor look for it again in water-mir¬ 
rors. 

He ate heartily from his pack. He was 
gr^tly refreshed, and left the cave feeling 
quite cheerful. He drank, with eyes shut 
tighdy, from a creek—and even started off 
with a humming song. Surely, deq> was 
a wonderful thing. 

. Continuing his journey, more leisurely 
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now, he realized he must make for a settle¬ 
ment he reckoned to be twenty miles away. 
He had seen that his food was scant—he 
must have another stock to last him to the 
railroad thirty miles beyond the settlement. 

This settlement was isolated from all the 
world. They would not look for him there, 
because it was the longest way to the rail¬ 
road—and they would assume that he had 
taken the shortest cut. Had he gone south 
from the cabin instead of west, he could 
have shortened the trip to the railroad by 
forty miles. 

But he had had, even in insane frenzy 
after the murder, judgment enough to fol¬ 
low out a plan conceived in calmer mo¬ 
ments. Yes, he would make for that settle¬ 
ment. He could reach it easily by night¬ 
fall. 

Then he took to studying his clothing 
for blood-stains. He brushed the dust off 
as best he could and looked every garment 
over carefully. There was not a mark. He 
was thankful for that. There was not a 
tiling about him to suggest the crime— 
unless— 

- A great idea came to him. He would meet 
people in the settlement. He would watch 
them closely to see whether they found 
anything strange about his forehead. He 
could tell by their eyes. If they gazed curi¬ 
ously at his brow, there was a stain there— 
a stain put upon him as a curse by an un¬ 
seen hand. He wondered if such things 
really happened—and then he chuckled at 
the utter foolishness of the idea. 

But still he could not wholly convince 
himself that there was no stain on his fore¬ 
head. Oh, well, he wouldn’t worry about 
it now. He would leave it to the people in 
the settlement. If they saw nothing there, 
it had been, as he thought, a delusion—and 
he need worry no more. 

As the day went on he took to studying 
the woods, and the hills, and the birds that 
flitted like a diirping escort beside his path. 
In these diversions he banished his crime— 
and the stain. At midday he ate again, 
and flung crumbs to a squirrel that boldly 
came almost to his feet. He had a mind to 
shoot the animal and spit the flesh for food, 
but the little thing was so trustful that he 
let it live. He went on his way, humming. 


whistling—and arrived at the settlement 
just as night swept into the hills. 

He came, first, to a cabin which set 
apart from the grouped houses of the settle¬ 
ment. A bearded man sat in the doorway, 
smoking. He could see him even in the 
darkness, for there was a light within—and 
he “ helloed ” when he was still some dis¬ 
tance away; the friendly call of an intruder 
meant to show he came not for evil. The 
man in the doorway got to his feet and 
peered into the darkness. 

“ Hello-o! ” he called, and came forward. 

“ I’ve traveled far—and need food and 
sleep,” Roper said. “ Can you accommo¬ 
date me?” 

The man hesitated. “ I’ve got money 
to pay,” Roper added. 

“ It ain’t that,” the man said. “ We 
ain’t got no room here—but there’s a store 
in the settlement where you can get grub; 
and maybe there’s folks there that can bed 
you better.” 

“ But I want a hot supper,” Roper per¬ 
sisted. He wanted, more than anything 
else, to get into the light of the cabin and 
find what the man would see on his fore¬ 
head. 

“ We can give you supper,” the settler 
agreed. “ Come on in.” 

Roper stepped into the interior of the 
cabin and found a woman and two small 
children there. Evidently the family had 
eaten, for the stove was cold and the dishes 
had been cleared away. 

“ Em,” said the host, and Roper started, 
for the woman at the other cabin was named 
Emma. “ Em, here’s a trav’ler that’s need¬ 
in’ a hot supper. Can you fix him up?” 

“ I guess so,” said the woman—and she 
smiled. 

Roper unshouldered his pack and set it 
in a corner, while the children, a boy and 
girl, stood hand-in-hand and stared in the 
manner of children to whom strangers were 
a novelty. Slowly Roper pulled off his 
slouched hat, the brim of which cast a 
shadow on his forehead. The forehead lay 
bare, but he stood some distamce from the 
light—and he noticed nothing unusual in 
the eyes of the man and the children as they 
gazed upon him. The woman’s back w’as 
turned as she stirred the fire. 
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“ Hello, there,” said Roper cheerily, 
seeking to make himself agreeable by cod¬ 
dling the children. He stepped toward 
them, but they shrank into the comer. As 
he continued to move toward them, they 
ran to their mother and clung to her skirts. 

“ They don’t see much of strangers,” the 
father explained, “ and I reckon they’re a 
bit skeery.” 

“ Say ‘ howdy-do ’ to the man,” the 
mother urged the little ones, but still they 
kept aloof. 

Roper took two pennies from his wallet 
and sought to make friends by bribery, but 
still the children clung to their mother—and 
he could not coax a smile from them. 

“ They don’t see many pennies, neither,” 
said the father, “ and I reckon they don’t 
know what they be.” And the fugitive 
abandoned his attempts to make friends of 
the children. 

He followed the settler outside and 
washed his hands and face in a basin on a 
bench. The man asked him neither whence 
he came nor where he was going. Roper 
volunteered the information that he was 
bound for Atlas, and the settler told him it 
was forty miles away through the woods 

“ But you can go to Goodale,” he added. 
“ That’s only twenty-five miles from here, 
and it’s on ^e railroad. You can ride the 
last fifteen miles if you get tuckered.” 

That’s exactly where Roper was going—to 
Goodale, but he said: “ I might as well hoof 
it clear to Atlas, I guess—’cross country.” 

The lamp sat on the table at which Roper 
ate—and he was in the full glare of it. The 
woman stood by the stove and the man 
sat in a chair. The children stood one upon 
each side of the mother—close beside her. 
All were facing him as he ate and talked. 

He studied, guardedly, the eyes of the 
woman first. Occasionally he saw her gaze 
curiously on a line with his forehead. 

He ate nervously—and did not look into 
the eyes of the woman again. Yet he knew 
she was watching him. But he did see 
the man also gazing curiously on a line 
with his forehead—and he saw the children 
staring at his brow! 

He hastened through the meal, keeping 
his head bowed over the plate now. As 
quickly as he could, he pulled his hat on 


flimg a dollar upon the table and, with pack 
slung up, made off toward the grouped 
houses of the settlement. 

He came to the little store and bought 
a stock of provisions, which the storekeeper 
helped him put away in his pack. On the 
porch of the store was a group of loungers, 
but it was dark there. Only the trades¬ 
man was inside with Roper. When he was 
ready to depart, the fugitive, with an effort 
at carelessness pulled off his hat and looked 
squarely into the face of the storekeeper. 
The man was giving him directions. Roper 
saw his eyes gazing into his own. Then 
he noticed that the man’s words came slow¬ 
er—a slight stammer in his voice—as in 
surprise. 

Then he saw that the man’s gaze was 
fastened upon his forehead. 

There was a moment of confusion be¬ 
tween both men. Roper paid his bill and 
hastened away. As he plunged again into 
the forest, he fell to wondering if he had 
not been crazy—if he were not still crazy. 

For a few minutes he wandered this way 
and that. Then a craving for the word of 
a friend came over him. He had a friend 
at Hackett, on the railroad off to the south 
—only twenty miles away, where the track 
bent up toward Goodale and Atlas. He 
knew this man would shelter him against 
all danger. 

But what he craved above all things else 
was a friend to whom he could talk about 
the damnable stain on his forehead. He 
still doubted there was any stain there—^he 
assured himself that he had only imagined 
the people in tlie settlement had gazed at 
his brow curiously. He still laid it all to 
a bad case of nerves, but he wanted the 
word of a friend. 

“ There’s nothing the matter with your 
forehead, Dan,” he wanted to hear the 
friend say. “ There’s nothing the matter— 
it’s as smooth as mine. You’re all un¬ 
strung, and need a rest.” 

That’s what he wanted—tire word of a 
friend. If he had that, the stain would 
fade from his imagination and he would 
be content. He craved counsel and cheer. 
So, in the night, he set off toward Hackett. 

He miscalculated, and came to the rail¬ 
road five miles above Hackett. All night 
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and part of the forenoon he had tranyjed, 
stopping only occasionaJlv for a bite to eat 
or to drink at wild streams. Again he was 
in a fearful state of mind, torn of bddy and 
frayed of nerves. He stood on the railroad, 
doubtful as to which way Hackett lay and 
w'ith the hot sun burning down \ipoo his 
w«iry head. ' 

He guessed right and started off down 
the trade toward Hackett, too reddess now 
even to seek Ihe diade of the fore^ on 
either hand. 

Tltere were telegraph lines into Hackett 
and before he came to the town’s edge he 
roused from his stumbling tethargy sufh- 
dently to make plans to avoid the housis. 
He would circle the town and come to Ms 
friend’s cabin on the otMr side. He would 
lurk in the near-by woods until ai^tfad. 

He arrived almost at the town and then 
swung off into the woods. But he had been 
seen. 

Marshal Fr^land was a very su^rkio^ 
mar^al. Had Roper gone straight mto 
to*ra nmybe the official, who was drivii^ a 
horse and buggy on a near-by road, would 
have given him but scant attentirm. But 
Fredand saw him dtulking into the ^mtods, 
and he tied his horse and followed. 

He trailed Roper throng tte woods and 
clear around the town, mid saw the fugi¬ 
tive fling off his pack and his hat, and sink 
to the ^ound. In a moment Reper lay flat 
on his back, with a grassy hummock for a 


piBow, His face—and forehead—were ill 
Ml view. ' 

Then Martial Fn^land dropped his gun 
on the man and bad^im rise. Roper list¬ 
lessly obeyed, ^etc^g his hands upw'ard. 
The marshrS came dose and intently scruti¬ 
nized the fugitive’s forehead. The gaze 
shot'a fresh rush of terror throu^ Roper. 

“ You’re Dan Roper,” Freeland an- 
nenmeed, positively. 

“ Yes,” said Roper, 

” I thought so. They said to look out 
for a man with a scar on Ms forehead.” 

“ A sem?” 

” Sure, a scar,” said the marshal. " You 
don’t expect to swipe a red-hot pofca- across 
your face and get away without a scar, do 
you? ” 

“ A red-hot fpoker—a scar,” breathed 
the bewildered Rfiper. 

“ Come now—don’t try to crawl out of 
it! The woman told the whole story. I 
know how that poker sen^jed your face 
when you was tryin’ to bum his eyes out.” 

“ I don’t lemeanber—don’t see—” 

“ I guess you’ie still loe«y,” mterjected 
Marshal Freeland, “She said you lodred 
like a crazy man witen was leanin’ over 
ha"—and her makin’ out as if she’d fainted. 
SM saw that bum on your forehead—and 
said you didn’t seem to pay no attention 
to it. I gue^ you had too muds on ymir 
mind to think about a bum. It’s a nice 
red Mister now, ail ri^! Come tm.” 


CUPID'S DOUBLE 

AND it’s Cupd that has a few double. 

Sure he must be an imp ot an ilf; 

Could the little Hind pod be a seeiag, 

Then he wouldn’t know which were iamsell 

When wee C^d wounds hearts wkh his arnow. 
It is love-tipped and causes sweet pain. 

And the victim just spends the time wiping 
That the small god would shoot him again. 

But ala*, and alack, for his double! 

Of his blarney he means not a thing. 

By this secret, the spalpeen, you’ll know him. 
Whist! He hasn’t the agn of a -tying. 


Cora Lapham Hazard. 
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“ Tht stars are setting and the caravan 
Starts for the dason of Nothing. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

FEAR. 

T here was no mistaking the intent 
of the flattened body, the purpose in 
the head pressed close to the gun- 
stock. The ferns must conceal the native 
from the keen glance of the Arab. 

Iskander moved slightly, to draw a ciga¬ 
rette from the packet he carried in his 
girdle. At this the man behind the ferns 
looked up, only to settle down to his sight 
again. A brown hand closed upon the 
trigger-guard. 

“ Iskander!” she cried, almost screamed, 
“ look out, in front of you!” 

Startling as the girl’s voice coming from 
directly overhead must have been, the 
quick-witted Arab did not look up. He 
slipped behind the boll of the tree while 
Edith was still speaking. 'I'here he drew a 
long, first puff at his cigarette, and ex¬ 
changed a low warning with Mahmoud— 
the hakim being still unseen by the slayer 
behind the thicket. Not even then did 
Iskander, experienced in the vicissitudes of 
mountain warfare, raise his eyes from the 
surrounding forest. 

“ How many men, Mees Rand?” he 
asked quickly. “ And where?” 

“ One, that I can see,” breathed the girl. 
“ Behind the ferns under the tamarisks. He 
was going to shoot you with a rifle.” 


0, make haste t" 

cherished hope flamed at this mention of 
the nearness of possible rescuers. Then 
she reflected that a follower of Major 
Fraser-Camie, or her father, would hardly 
act in the manner of the skulker behind 
the ferns. 

At her answer Iskander spoke briefly 
with Mahmoud. 

“ It was the will of Allah that I should 
not have my revolver this morning,” he 
remarked indifferently to the apprehensive 
girl. “ But watch! You will see an unbe¬ 
liever taste his own fear.” 

He remained where he was. Mahmoud 
advanced swiftly from the underbrush, his 
slits of eyes flickering over the ferns in 
front of him. He seemed to have no fear. 
Edith glanced at the man who, by now, had 
seen Mahmoud. His broad, ugly face 
changed. His mouth opened, and he gaped 
as if in the fascination of utter dread. The 
girl noticed that his hands trembled. 

Then, with an animal-like grunt, the Sart 
sprang up and ran, plunging through the 
thickets up the mountainside. 

Iskander smiled and placed his hand to 
his lips. 

“ Sayak!” he called, in a long, high note 
that carried far. ” Sayak! Zikrf” 

As if an echo, a wailing cry answered 
from the upper forest. Another took up 
the word, more distant. Still another voice 
repeated faintly from a far-off height: 
“Sayak!” 

Iskander shrugged his 


“ Good. Is he a white man or a native? 

For a fleeting instant Edith’s newly “ You see.’ 
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shoulders. “Why should I bleed a dog 
that flees, when there are those whose task 
it is? Presently you will hear the death of 
the dog. Ah!” 

He had noticed the telescope. Straight¬ 
way he swung himself up into the branches, 
climbing swiftly, for all his loose robe. 
Edith waited, feeling like a criminal caught 
red-handed. She wished ardently for John 
Donovan, but he was below in the village. 

The Arab swung himself beside her on 
the branch and took the telescope. Evi¬ 
dently he was familiar with such things. 
For some time, while the girl observed him, 
and Mahmoud squatted patiently beneath 
them, Iskander swept the valley. When 
the tower came within his vision his dark 
face tensed. His lips bore a slight smile as 
he turned to the girl, who was still nervous 
—^an after-effect of the scene just enacted 
vmder the pines. 

“ Ohe, my little winged bird,” murmured 
Iskander. “ What do you think oi those— 
riders upon the cliff?” 

Edith fancied that he was trying to 
sound her, to learn what she had seen. 

“ Yahka Arik seems well guarded,” was 
her re^XMise. 

“ It is.” He ^ke dryly, his glance 
probing her. •“ Yonder is the kurgan, the 
tower, where, as many hundred years ago 
as I have fingers on two hands, the men 
of Han—what you call Chinese—built a 
square castle. Many were the wars and 
the slaying of peoples in those times. Nor 
is it otherwise now.” 

With a snap, he closed the telescope and 
thrust it into his girdle, drawing at the ciga¬ 
rette he had not ceased to smoke. “ Then 
came the Russians, without any right to 
these lands. They were strong men, but 
covetous and stupid. They put up a flag 
and made a ^e^ about a boundary and 
customs. Because of the cold, they stayed 
close to the kurgan —all but one.” 

He nodded reflectively. 

“ All'but one. Just a few years ago. He 
was like a vulture, and this vulture and his 
native allies alone knew of Yahka Arik. 
They came—once. They took many of our 
women, who were bathing in the women’s 
pools in the shadow of the mosque. They 
took my daughter and her mother.” 


Iskander let the cigarette fall from his 
fingers. He spoke calmly, but Edith saw 
the glow in his deep eyes, and the veins 
that pulsed in his triples. 

“ Yess. It was the Vulture, Mees Rand. 
When the Sayaks came to the kurgan and 
asked for the thirty-nine women, the Rus¬ 
sian commandant said he knew nothing of 
the matter. He said that the Alamans and 
Turkish followers had taken them. An 
Englishman who was hunting mountain- 
sheep—although I think he was never seen 
to shoot very many—had pitched his tent 
not far from the kurgan, and to him I car¬ 
ried our grievance. He said very little, but 
he talked with the Russian commandant, 
and after that there was much confusion 
and sending of messages from the kurgan. 

“ And presently the commandant and his 
men went away from the tower, journeying 
back, out of our sight. The Englishman 
was Dono-van Khan, and although his 
words were very mild, the Russian feared 
that he could call upon thousands of sword- 
points from the Briti^ in India.” 

The girl listened eagerly, gleaning for the 
first time an insight into the character of 
the adventurer. 

“ And so,” explained Iskander, “ we 
called him khan. Yet he would not admit 
that he was a soldier, like thp Vulture. 
Aie! My daughter had seen fourteen sum¬ 
mers. Her eyes were like twin moons, and 
the scent of her hair was like the jessamine 
flower. Her teeth were like white pearls. 
I did not see her again. It was told to me 
that her mother was sold in the Yarkand 
bazaar. But when I traced her to Khoten, 
and the slave-house of a merchant, die had 
died. But I have not forgotten the Vulture. 
Come, Mees Rand, I will help you.” 

He assisted her to the ground. Mah¬ 
moud rose and stalked down toward the 
village. Edith glanced at Iskander pity¬ 
ingly and curiously. Then she gave a 
startled cry. 

Gun-shots had sounded from the moun¬ 
tain overhead. Two quick reports, fol¬ 
lowed by another. Mahmoud looked up 
and smiled. 

“ The dog is dead,” said Iskander, with 
the assurance of one who knew he was 
voicing the truth. “ Come!” 
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He strode along restlessly, a gnawing 
fever in his eyes. Edith had to run to 
keep up, and in so doing a slipper fell from 
one foot. Iskander noticed it. 

“ Why,” she asked, “ did that—that man 
nm when he saw Mahmoud? The hakim 
was unarmed—” 

“ Fear is sharper than a sword. The 
dog looked upon the face of him who is 
master of the caravan, and feared lest he 
be sent away—” 

Iskander broke off. Edith remenibered 
that she had heard him ‘ use that phrase 
before. What did it mean—to be sent 
away? She did not know. But there was 
no mistaking the dread in the Sart’s face. 
The man had feared something, and very 
greatly. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

A VEIL IS DRAWN. 

THAT day was the one Edith finished 
* her sewing. The new garment was 
complete. Alone, in the stone room, safe 
behind the canopy, the girl surveyed it with 
brightened eyes. She held in her hand a 
complete Sayak dress, modeled after those 
brought by Aravang at her request. 

This was the task that had kept her busy. 
Donovan, with a man’s ignoiant conception 
of such matters, had not noticed the intent 
of the garment. Now, making sure that 
she was unwatched, Edith slipped out of 
her old dress into the new. 

Putting on a heavy yashmak and, placing 
another veil across her tawny hair, the girl 
surveyed herself in the mirror. To all 
intents, except for her gray eyes, she ap¬ 
peared one of the women of Yahka Arik. 
To add to the effect she touched eyebrows 
and eyelids with kohl, likewise obtained 
from the obedient Aravang. She still wore 
the pair of slippers instead of her shoes. 
The long, black outer garment which cov¬ 
ered the thin shirt and Oriental trousers, 
fell to her feet and concealed her much- 
darned silk stockings. 

Edith draped several pretty necklaces— 
gifts from Donovan—about her throat, and 
felt that her masquerade was complete. 
Then she tiptoed to the door. The hall was 


silent, and she saw that the outer court with 
its tiny garden was empty. The Sayaks 
were either in the mosque or on the way 
there. 

Seeing this, the girl slipped through a 
postern door in the wall into the larger 
flower-garden beside the house. Once there, 
she advanced boldly into the path that ran 
through the village, her little slippers pat¬ 
ting the dust diligently, until she remem¬ 
bered her new part and endeavored to walk 
like one of the native women. 

Perhaps the attempt was not altogether 
successful. Edith’s young body had never 
been obliged to bear such burdens as grain- 
sacks or her head a water-jar. But she had 
chosen the moment for her appearance in 
public wisely. Nearly all the women and 
children of the valley were in the temple. 
It was the hour before noon, and only a 
handful of belated men were hurrying along 
the paths, responsive to the wailing call of 
the muezzin. 

Edith was going to the mosque. She 
would see the man Donovan called the 
hadji, and appeal to him not to let her 
companion run into danger. Now that she 
knew Donovan had befriended the Sayaks, 
she felt sure that this priest, whoever he 
might be, would listen to her. And why 
should the white man aid the Sayaks in 
their feud against the Vulture? 

The thought of Donovan out of her sight 
and in danger was intolerable to this girl 
who had never loved before, but who now 
loved Donovan with an abiding strength 
that was part of herself. 

Edith skipped along, anxious only to be 
within the temple. Then, as a bent Usbek 
peasant withered and toil-worn, glanced 
at her in some surprise, she moderated her 
steps to a more sober gait. She did not 
fear being spoken to. Observation had 
shown her that the strict privacy of women, 
a rule among all Mohammedan races, ob¬ 
tained in the valley. Other women were 
her only dread until she should reach the 
doors, and the few who were hastening to 
the mosque the girl avoided successfully. 

Iskander’s tale had aroused her sympa¬ 
thy. She had come to understand the har- 
rassing life of the mountain-dwellers of 
Central Asia, the raids upon settlements by 
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men of other religious faiths, the counter¬ 
raids, the fierce, religious zeal which led 
men to day each other over the difference 
of a word. 

But she did not know that Yahka Arik 
had been inviolate from the surges of inter¬ 
tribal warfare, and this because of one 
thing : Fear. Chily once had it beat in¬ 
vaded. Nor was she aware of the deq) 
spirit of protection for their women-fdk 
that dwelt in the hearts of the Sayaks—a 
spirit that exhibited itsdf in a baser form 
in the isolation of the Turkish har«n. 

Edith, because die did not understand, 
did not need the code of these men; an 
ore for an eye, a blow for a blow, a life 
fca: a life. 

Hct heart was beating damoroudy as 
she dialed past scattered groi^is of tur- 
baned, swarthy mai who scared looked 
at hCT, owing to the gaieral reluctance, even 
to gaze upon a veiled woman who belonged 
to rinother man. But she felt no fear. 

So she walked dowly across the dusty 
qiace in front of the mosque. The stone 
arch rose before her. Arm^ men, standing 
beside the gigantic ttumpets that Donovan 
had called the “ horns of Jericho ” looked 
down at her grimly from lie balcony over 
the entrance. And now the girl hesitated, 
feeling the eyes of the guards upon her. 

For the first time die eiqierienced an 
acute foreboding. Had the watching senti- 
nds who scrutinized each newcomer, fin¬ 
gering their weapons, succeeded in pene¬ 
trating her disguise? Nothing in their 
aspect revealed whether this were the case 
«• not 

Edith-halted, looking about her covertly. 
There was no other entrance—as she had 
made reasonably certain in her examination 
through the tdescope. What was within 
the deep shadow of the arch? Were there 
other guards? 

Then she heard quick footstqis in the 
sand, and a tiny figure drew near h«r, 
toddling toward the mosque. A Sayak 
child, seven or eight years of age, had fallen 
behind the groiqis of older wordiipers. 
Realizing that her hesitatiem was attracting 
the attention of the watchers, Edith took the 
hand of the boy and advanced beside him 
toward the arch. He looked up at her 


playfully, and trotted on manfully, perceiv-< 
ing no diffcTKice in this tall woman from 
other Sayaks—glad, in fact, of the aid of 
her hand. 

A moment the clear sunlight gleamed oU 
the white embroidery of her head-dress; 
then she passed into the shadow of the arch 
—and rqiressed an involxmtary cry. Some 
steps led into the door of the building itself, 
within the arch, and on the lowest step a 
hooded Arab was sitting, scimitar across his 
knee. 

“ Peace be with you,” the man mur-: 
mur«i, not ceasing to look at her. Edith 
had often heard Donovan employ this salu-^ 
tation and its rq>ly, but ak ftnnbled for 
the Turk! words in quick alarm she b^d 
the shrill voice of the child: 

“ And upon you, also, be peace!” 

With that, woman and child passed by 
the sentry of the steps and entered the 
outer court, where Edith was surprised to 
see a multitude of slippers of all sizes and 
colors. Whik she wonda-ed at this she saw 
the boy riide off his small footgear and go 
forward barefoot. She did likewise, trusts 
ing to the gibom of the inna: chmnbers fes 
conceal her stockings. 

The murmur of a sonorous voice reached 
her. Edith advanced timidly between great 
pillars, and stood within the mosque itself, 
She saw a lofty space, half in darkness, into 
which light descended from a an^e aper-! 
ture in the roof at the end oj^Kisite'her, 
Slender, ornamented pillars supported a 
balcony with a carved wooden rail. Gold 
and silver ornammts lined the walls. The 
li^t reflected dully from br(Kid gold plates 
inscribed in a manner strange to Edith. 

She had not'known that the mosque, 
which must have been built actually into a 
cleft in the face of the cliff, was so hi^e. 

Directly in front of the ray of li^t that 
fell from the round opening in the dmne, a 
turbaned priest in clean rd)es was reading 
from a heavy volume, bound in irridescent 
silk, a gold chain running from die claq) 
of Ae book to the neck of the reader. It^ 
was the voice of the priest she had heard.' 

The ray of li^t was full upon him, tun¬ 
ing on the traban folds, and glimmering in 
a white beard. A majestic figure —& 
patriarch of his peofde. 
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Facing the reader was a silent multitude. 
Each Sayak, man and woman and child, 
knelt upon a small prayer-rug. Edith had 
seen them carrying these rolled strips of 
carpet to the mosque, and wondered what 
they might be. For a moment she feared 
they might notice that she carried no rug. 

But the eyes of the worshipers were fixed 
on the hadji. The girl drew aside softly, 
walking forward along the side of the nave. 
Here she was behind the Sayak ranks, and 
sheltered somewhat by the row of pillars 
that supported the round balcony. The 
gloom was deeper in this spot. No one saw 
the standing girl. While she listened to the 
sonorous voice, quavering a trifle with age, 
she had the sensation of being present m 
one of the old cathedrals of Europe. Fre¬ 
quently, with her aunt and Arthur Rand, 
she had stood in this fashion, watching the 
reverence of another multitude, erected to 
the God of her faith. The impression 
passed as swiftly as it had come, when she 
gazed upon the bright robes of the Asiatics, 
the swarthy faces of the men, the veils of 
the women. 

Then she noticed for the first time the 
vapor. So lofty was the opening in the 
dome, and of such small extent that the 
ray of sunlight moved steadily. When she 
entered it had rested on the pages of the 
book; then it passed over the priest. Now, 
T^hile still resting upon him, it touched a 
rising cloud that Edith had supposed to be 
incense. 

Where the altar of a cathedral would 
have been placed there was a raised lattice 
work of metal—bronze, brightly polished, 
or gold. It resembled the delicate marble 
kiosk of the garden of the stone house. 
Through the apertures of the fretwork a 
cloud of heavy vapor swirled up. 

It rose against the opening in- the dome, 
but—coming into contact with the air- 
current that swept downward through the 
hole—separated and coiled in a thin haze 
against Ihe mosaic of the dome itself. 

So heavy was the vapor, it might have 
been steam. The mosque, in fact, was 
warmed by it. Edith had fancied for a 
brief moment that it was incense, rising 
from a gigantic censer-bowl. Then she 
recalled the hot springs of the lower lake. 


Evidently the mosque itself had been 
erected over one of the sources, and the 
vapor welled from thb hot depths of the 
water. 

The sunlight had just reached the vapor 
when the priest ceased his reading and 
lifted both lean arms. A high chant rose 
from his lips, and he turned to face what 
Edith still fancied the white incense. As 
he did so she reflected that this might be 
the priest of whom Donovan had spoken. 

“ Nuri Muhammed s’all Allah!” 

And the multitude responded: 

“La d’oka ill Allah!” 

As one, the heads bent downward to¬ 
ward the breasts of the worshipers. Long 
folds of the white turbans were detached 
and laid over the left shoulder. As if per¬ 
forming a well-learned ritual, certain lines 
of Sayaks rose, with extended arms. 

The sight of the concentric rings of multi¬ 
colored garments, the intent faces and the 
lifted hands made Edith draw back, fearful 
of observation. Utter sUence had fallen 
on the mosque. 

In the silence, the worshipers appeared 
to be awaiting something. She saw that 
they were gazing at the vapor. By now 
Edith realized that this was no ordinary 
Mohammedan mosque. 

Then her lips parted in swift surprise. 

In the intervals between the Sayak lines 
John Donovan was walking. He was hat¬ 
less, and appeared bent on a certain course 
of action, for he was looking closely at the 
figures of the kneeling women. 

No one molested Donovan. Apparently 
he was entitled to enter the mosque. He 
moved about as quietly as possible, seem¬ 
ingly desirous not to attract attention, but 
exhibited no sign of apprehension except 
that he was intent on his task of scrutiniz¬ 
ing the veiled women. Edith felt that he 
had missed her, and had come to seek her. 
How Donovan had traced her to the temple 
she did not know. 

Then the lines of standing men began to 
move from side to side. One voice, then 
another, took up a refrain: 

“ Hai-hai! Allah, hat!" 

They placed their lifted hands on the 
shoulders of their comrades and swayed 
their bodies in cadence. 
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“ Hai-hdl AUah, hail” 

It was a low chant that rose and echoed 
against the lofty dome. It grew into a rush 
of sound, a deep roar, in which the echoes 
were lost. Edith felt the beat of the pas¬ 
sionate cry grip her senses. 

Donovan did not halt. He had surveyed 
the further side of the temple carefully. 
Now he pushed through the moving men 
toward her position. The chant changed, 
as the men formed mto long, sinuous lines 
that circled before the {»iest and the ray 
of sunlight. 

“ Yah hat yah Allah. AUah AkbarJ” 

At this the white man quickened his 
st^. He almost ran down the side of the 
nave, locking sharply into the shadows. 
Edith wanted to cjill to him, but did not 
dare. A few moments before she would 
have wished to keep her disguise a secret 
Clothed as die was, how was Donovan to 
know her? 

Yet she wanted him to recognize her. 
She felt the need <rf his protection, imder- 
standing how reckless she had been in 
(xaning. And when he halted to peer at 
her, she drew a deep breath. She would 
have spoken, but silence fell again upon 
the Sayaks. 

For a long moment John Donovan vras a 
man of stone, so keenly he scrutinized 
every detail of her clothing and figure. The 
girl trembled in the effort to keep from 
speaking. Then the man stqjped casu^y 
nearer to one of the pillars and leaned 
against it with folded arms. 

“ Do not speak above a whi^r,” she 
caught his low voice. “ The Sayaks must 
not hear us talking. Edith, why in the 
world did you come here?” 

The girl’s reasons for enterii^ the 
mosque seraned all at mice very fruitless to 
her. She had breathed a little prayer of 
relief when she knew that his glance had 
recognized her in the native dress and vdl. 

“ I came—to see the priest,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

At tliat Donovan turned away, so that 
she could not make out whether he was 
angered or not. 

Wait,” she caught his answering whis¬ 
per, “ untQ the Sayaks have passed out. 
The women would see through you.” 


His face was aqM-^sionless as he watched 
the actions of the priest. Edith saw that 
the am's ray had fallen full on the swirling 
vapor. CcSor, limitless, impalpable, irri- 
descent, flooded the vapor. A haze of 
shimmering green and purple and red hung 
from dome to wsdl. It was as if a veil of 
supernatural softness and beauty had been 
drof^d from the sky. 

The movii^ clouds of steam caused the 
radiance to vibrate and merge. No one 
color was to be seen for long; all hues 
glimmered and fused together, weaving a 
magnificent texture. 

And in the heart of the steaming vapor 
the hadji had taken his stand. He had 
ascended the gold fretwwk by some hiddra 
st^s, and now stood cm the top of the 
grille, with clouds of steam rising on all 
sides of him. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

lU THE SHADOW OF THE TEMPLE. 

17 DITH gazed at the apparition in be- 
^ wildered surprise. The ^lender of the 
flooding color had taken away her breath. 
Slffi did not understand how ^e <fid priest, 
motionless in the stream of light, could 
survive the heat. But his aged face was 
tranquil, his eyes closed. 

A murmur rose from the throng. Lips 
parted expectantly; dark eyes dmne. Then 
the vapor and the temple itself were 
plunged in sani-darkness. The aperture in 
the dome had been closed. 

Following an interval of quiet came the 
rustle of many bare feet as the Sayaks 
began to pass out of the mosque. Now that 
her eyes were more accustomed to the dim 
light, Edith could see them gathering up 
their prayer-rugs. 

Hm- quick mind had caught the expla¬ 
nation of the radiant color of the vapor 
clouds. It could have been nothing les 
than a rainbow. Light frran the opraiing 
in the dome had fallen upon the steam and 
gathered strength until the clouds of mois¬ 
ture reflected the prismatic coloring of the 
rainbow. 

She had seen how swiftly such things 
appeared in the heavais on the heds on a 
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passing ram-storm. But the performance 
of the hadji was still beyond her under¬ 
standing. 

“ It is a ritual,” whispered Dmwvan, who 
had drawn nearer in the shadow, “ that 
occurs only two or three times in a summer. 
Then the priest of Yahka Arik stqjs into 
that confounded steam. It does not harm 
him.” 

“ Why?” 

He h^itated, unwilling to explain further, 
but anxious not to reveal his own growing 
anxiety for her. 

“ You chose a bad time to come here, 
Edith. It is wh^ the Sayaks call the 
miracle of life. This mosque is their holy 
spot. The spring underneath has a good 
deal of sanctity attached to it. Some old 
legend, you know. Just at nomi the sun 
pierces the hcde in the roof.” 

“It was beautiful,” she murmured. “ But 
to see the kadji —it gave me the creeps.” 

Donovan was watching the last of the 
Sayaks move toward the door. There were 
no sextons to close the mosque gates, which 
wa-e open day and night, but the guards 
alwsqrs remained, and to get the girl away, 
past those gates, imseen, was vitally 
important. 

“Don’t move from tiiese pillars!” he 
warned sharply. “ Wait until the rear¬ 
most Sayaks have gone from the oitrance 
arch; near at hand, in sunlight, they would 
see through that dres at (mce. Edith, you 
were mad to come here—” 

Impatiently he started forward; but the 
vwces of worshipers still in the outer court 
arrested him. Within, the gloom of the 
vast mosque weighed upon the two. Edith 
found herself gazing from shartow to 
dradow fearfully, and listening for footstqss 
that ^e fancied were moving toward than. 
Impulsively she stepped to his side and 
took his hand, surpri^ to find it so chill. 

“ Are we in such danger?” she whispered. 
Then; “ You came to find me.” 

This thought filled the woman with mute 
delict. She wanted him to understand 
that she also had been thinking of him. “ I 
thou^t the hadji would help us if I told 
hhn everything—” 

“ Edith! You would have been sait 
away by Mahmoud, on the caravan of the 
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dead. That is the penalty for an outsider 
who sees the hadji in his mosque—” 

He broke off as the dome opened again, 
letting the ray of sunh^t stream into the 
dq>ths of the tanple. They had heard no 
movement, nor had they seen the hands 
that worked the aperture. Dtmovan’s hand 
closed on her protectingly as his eyes sou^t 
the entrance. 

“ Dear woman, you must understand. 
The Sayaks are not ordinary Mcdiamme- 
dans, but are outlawed by the orthodox 
followers of the Prophet. Thqr are proved 
upon by Turk, Alaman, Buddhist, and 
Hindu—” 

“ Why?” 

“ They worship the sun.” 

Edith was silent, thinking of the ray of 
li^t, and the pwraying throngs that had 
raised their eyes to it. 

“ The hadji is their saint, Edith. Aiui 
th^r have carefully concealed the real loca¬ 
tion of his tenq^e from thdr memies—” 

She saw that while he ^ke he was 
watching the folds of the heavy curtain 
that hung bdiind the vsqwr. Seeing this, 
she fdt an in^Hilse to flee frran the mosque 
that seemed In be clodng in iqxm than. 

“ We know—both of us,” he went on 
quietly, “ die secret of Yahka Arik. And 
every fanatical mvUak from Constantino¬ 
ple to Kashgar would willingly lose his 
fingers and eyes if he could help tear down 
this tonple of the son—older than San 
Sophia, and a thorn in the side of Moslem 
political power—” 

The curtain folds swayed, as if a breath 
of air had stirred them. The voices outside 
the entrance quickened, and Edith had the 
fleeting sensation of being encompassed in 
a trap. She pressed close to the man, who 
smiled down at her. 

“ We’ll make it yet. Crane, Edith.” 

The voices of the wordiipers in the court 
were no longer to be heard. Edith could 
not help glancing behind her as they start¬ 
ed from the shelter of the pillars. She 
had fancied that the curtain had parted, 
drawn back by a hand from within. 

“ How did you follow me?” she adced 
goitly, wishii^ to hear from his own Iqjs 
why Ik had sought her. 
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“ Avarang. Don’t fear that he will give 
you away. He lost track of you and be¬ 
came worried. He hunted me up. I knew 
if that beggar couldn’t find you, something 
must be wrong. Then we learned from an 
Usbek peasant that he had seen a Sayak 
woman come from the house and go to the 
mosque—” 

A^ptly he thrust her back. 

“ Iskander and two others have come in,” 
he whispered sharply. “ Edith, go back to 
the wall. Hide.” 

The girl, her heart beating tumultuously, 
lost no time in slipping back into the shad¬ 
ow of the wall. A slight projection of the 
granite blocks offered a shallow nook for 
her slender body. 

John Donovan waited, while Iskander, 
Mahmoud, and another—the Sayak chief— 
approached. They had seen him and ad¬ 
vanced to where he stood. Iskander front¬ 
ed him with folded arms. To the white 
man’s greeting he returned no answer. 

“ Where is Mees Rand?” he asked 
slowly. 

Donovan eyed him steadily, trying to 
guess how the Arab had come to look for 
the girl mid how much he knew of her ac¬ 
tions. The presence of Mahmoud and the 
chieftain was ominous. Still, he was rea¬ 
sonably sure that Edith’s disguise had not 
been penetrated. For a space the two 
measured each other silently. 

“ Where is the white woman?” said Is¬ 
kander again. 

Donovan shrugged. “ Does not Aravang 
know?” 

“ He knows nothing.” The Arab tugged 
at his beard, as was his habit when aroused. 
“Speak, Dono-van Khan. I know that she 
is here. The guards at the door brought 
me a pair of woman’s slippers, left behind 
when all had gone. I have seen the slip¬ 
pers before. They belong to Mees Rand.” 

Listening, in her nook a dozen feet away, 
Edith thought of the pair she had discarded 
at the gate. Why had she not kept them 
on? She had instinctively followed the 
example set by the Sayak boy. 

The Arab drew a hand from the breast 
of his robe. In it were the tiny upturned 
footwear of the white woman. Donovan 
looked from the slippers to Iskander’s harsh 


face, from him to Mahmoud and thel 
chieL 

“The door is guarded,” observed the 
manaps softly. “ And there is but one 
door. If you do not summon the woman, 
we will find her.” 

Donovan weighed the alternatives swift¬ 
ly, and made up his mind. “ Edith!” he 
called from set lips. 

The girl hesitated only a second. It was 
hard to step from her place of concealment 
to face the three Sayaks. But she trusted 
John Donovan. 

When she neared the Arab, he tore the 
veil from her face with his free hand. 
Mahmoud and the other peered at her. A 
sibilant breath escaped the hakim —resem¬ 
bling the hiss of a snake about to strike. 
It was echoed by the chief. 

Iskander scrutinized the native garb of 
the girl, and his eyes narrowed. 

“ You came secretly,” he said slowly. 
“ You were here during the festival of the 
sun.” 

“,I was here,” she said boldly. 

The admission seemed to surprise the 
two others, when it was translated to them. 
For a moment they stared at her. Then 
they conferred among themselves. John 
Donovan stood a little part, waiting. Edith 
gazed at him anxiously, but he made no 
sign. She saw that the muscles of his jaw 
were set. 

Mahmoud had interrupted Iskander, 
speaking swiftly with an angry gesture. 
The manaps listened and tmmed to his 
chief. Although no word was exchanged 
between the two, an understanding was 
formed. 

To Edith the situation appeared menac¬ 
ing, yet the quiet of the four men reas¬ 
sured her somewhat because she did not 
know that an Oriental masks his anger 
under calm. She now heartily regretted 
her foolishness in disobeying Donovan. 
She wondered why he was so silent. Surely 
he could speak, assure the Sayaks that she 
had not meant to spy upon their secrets! 

Iskander then addressed Donovan. 

“ 0 Dono-van Khan, this is a woman of 
your people. You know the law. Perhaps 
you will think it wise to leave the mosque 
rather than remain.” 
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Donovan stiffened, but he answered 
quietly: 

“ I shall remain.” 

“ So be it. Yet it is not wise. She is 
very fair. Why should you see her die?” 

At this a short sigh escaped Donovan, 
the only sign that he had had his gravest 
fear confirmed. He stqiped forward in¬ 
stinctively, and then mastered the stress of 
quick emotion. 

“ Is this the will of Mahmoud?” 

“ Aye.” The hakim answa-ed for him¬ 
self. “ Iskander would have let the woman 
go safely from the mosque, under a pledge 
of silence. But I have read the hearts of 
many women. I know that their tongues 
cannot be silenced.” 

“ Yet I am free to go.” 

“ That is the truth. But you we need. 
Likewise, it is written that a strong man 
is faithful to his word. We have no fear 
that you will voice the secrets of otlwars.” 

Edith ^anced from one to the other, 
trying to read their faces. She could iw>t 
see that of John Donovan. All four were 
speaking quietly, as if discussing some 
small matter of common interest. Donovan 
knew that only in persuading the Sayaks 
to change their minds was there hope for 
Edith. Every faculty of his brain wrested 
with the task; still, he smiled. 

“ Mahmoud, you are a man. So are 
these two. You have the power of life and 
death in Yahka Arik, and your hand 
brought this white woman here. Verily, 
she came imder your protection. She has 
done what you commanded, save in this. 
She healed my sickness.” 

It was the Sayak chief who answered 
harshly; 

“ The task of the woman is finished. 
Nay, it was Mahmoud, the all-wise, who 
lifted the diadow of sickness from your 
body. The woman did her share, as we 
intended. Now she is useless.” 

Iskander and Mahmoud nodded agree¬ 
ment. The chief went on: 

“ Much we have talked among ourselves 
how we were to deal with the woman. 
Verily, she has severed the knot of our 
perplexity by the evil stroke of her deed.” 

“ It was the whim of a child,” remon¬ 
strated Donovan. 


“Yet a harmful whim. If she had 
known naught of Yahka Arik—and your 
faith with Yahka Arik had sealed your 
lips from speech to her of this—we might 
have granted her freedom. Now, she will 
die, yet not with pain.” 

“ Nay,” agreed Iskander moodily. “ She 
is young, and her hair is like the light of the 
sun—as was that of my child. We will not 
set her upon the caravan. Besides, she is 
a white woman, and it is best h» body 
daould not be seen—without” 

Edith touched Donovan timidly on the 
arm. 

“ What are they saying, Dono-van 
Khan? I want to know. Ihey seem to be 
—an^.” 

By way of answer he patted her hand 
graitly. His keen eyes searched the faces 
of the Sayaks, as a condemned criminal 
nught aideavor to read the faces of a jury 
assembling to announce a verdict 

“ It is the law of the Modem world,” 
he began again, “ that a blow should be 
dealt for a blow; a life for a life. Yet 
this woman has only penetrated the veil 
of what is secret with the eyiK of inno¬ 
cence.” 

Iskander seemed about to speak. He 
had flushed, and a pulse in his throat beat 
strongly. Donovan glanced at him eager¬ 
ly, but the Arab was sileit 

“ Truly you have described the law of 
the prc^het,” re^nded the chief. “Yet 
the law of Yahka Arik you know, and this 
woman knows.” 

“ A ^y from without must die,” said 
Mahmoud. He placed a withered hand on 
the chest of the white man. “ Do not 
grieve: a grave is dug for each of us, and 
we must lie therein. The woman wiU feel 
no pain. Watch, and you will see.” 


CHAPTER XXVn. 

A PLEDGE IS MADE- 

IT was Mahmoud who signed for Edith 
to follow him. As John Donovan was 
silent, she obeyed hesitatingly. The five— 
three Sayaks and the white woman and 
man—moved toward the rear of the 
mosque. 
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Here was the bronze grating, raised some 
few feet from the tiled floor, and behind it 
the damask curtain that hung in dark folds 
from the edge of the dome to the floor. 
Glancing up, the girl saw that the srm’s 
rays had vanished; overbad, through the 
dome opening, a long cleft, dividing solid 
rock, was visible. Only for an hour, at 
midday, did the sun strike down this nat¬ 
ural shaft in the rock. 

Edith heard a dull purring sound from 
beneath. Underfoot there was a slight, 
continuous vibration as the hidden springs 
seethed and boiled. The heat rose from 
the vapor and touched her face. 

Mahmoud had halted beside the bronze 
grille. Edith waited quietly, disturbed by 
the conduct of the Sayaks, but trusting 
that John Donovan knew what was in their 
minds and would safeguard her. She 
feared that in some manner of their own 
they were going to punish her. 

“ What is it?” she asked Donovan, her 
voice trembling in spite of her effort at 
control. 

“ Wait. Do not be afraid.” 

She tried to smile in answer, as Mah¬ 
moud took, the veil from Iskander, who still 
iheld it, and wound it tightly about her 
arms and body. Then he looked up, ^ke 
jto the manaps, who slowly removed his own 
shawl girdle and handed it to the physi- 
jcian. Mahmoud turned to Dwiovan, who 
iwas watching from smoldering eyes. 

“ In this way there will be no pain, 
Dono-van Khan. We will bind the white 
woman and lay her upon the raised place. 
Then the hot vapor will creep into her 
throat. Soon she will be dead.” 

“ No,” responded Donovan, whispering. 

The SaysJis faced him impassively. 
Seemingly they had expected such a re¬ 
mark. Mahmoud observed under his 
breath: “ It were wiser that the white 
man should have gone from the mosque.” 

Donovan was smiling—a habit of the 
man when his thoughts were racing and 
there was danger to be met. In this man¬ 
ner he had smiled at Jain Ali Beg when he 
rode after the caravan. 

“ Mahmoud,” he began slowly, almost 
painfully, “ you must listen to what I have 
to say. Miss Rand is not a woman of your 


pe(^le. She is innocent of evil. You will 
not slay her.” 

“ A woman. No more. What is she but 
a beautiful slave? Aye, one made for the 
pleasure of men! ” 

The Sayak chief nodded assentingly. To 
these men womenkind was a minor form of 
life, subservient to the men, their masters. 

Not so to the white man. “ I love Miss 
Rand,” he said. 

Mahmoud stroked the girdle in his hand 
gently. “ It does not avafl. Others you 
will perhaps love. It is written that a 
strong man shall have many wives.” 

“ Not a white man, Mahmoud. This is 
a matter beyond even your knowing. I 
shall love no other woman but Miss Rand, 
Her life is more than my life.” 

The Sayaks considered this gravely. Is-i 
kander had drawn back from the group, 
It was the stout chieftain who spoke: 

“ Nay, Dono-van Khan. For you have 
a mission to fulfil in Yahka Arik. Your 
life is more, much more, than that of this 
woman. Even as steel is more to be valued 
than iron. If she lives, the time will come 
when she will reveal the site of Yahka Arik' 
to our enemies outside. Aye, and the ha¬ 
tred of the wolf for the wolf-hound is not 
greater than the hate of the orthodox 
Mohammedans for us—^who worship the 
sun. She must be silenced, so that Yahka 
Arik will be inviolate.” 

“ Aye,” assented Mahmoud. 

“ The wolf-hound hunts,” smiled Dono¬ 
van, “ and he has need of one who will put 
him upon the scent of the wolf. The fal¬ 
con is loosed—^but a hand must first re¬ 
lease him. I am your friend, as I was when 
the vultures were driven from the tower, 
and the hour is near when you will hunt. 
Without me your plans will be like water 
cast upon the hot sand at midday. You 
need me, yet I will do nothing for you if 
this woman dies.” 

Mahmoud’s bleared eyes narrowed. 
Donovan turned to him. “Hakim, you 
know that I am a man of my word.” 

“ Yet—” 

“ And you know that a bargain between 
two righteous men is like a signed bond. 
Very well. I will make a bargain. Let 
Miss Rand live, and I will help you as we 
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have planned, to meet the vulture. I will 
{dedge my word as surety that she will 
never speak of Yahka Arik outside the val¬ 
ley. I hope to marry Miss Rand.” 

Mahmoud weighed the girdle in his hand 
very thoughtfully. Edith locked at him 
with breathless interest. It was becoming 
clear to her that these three natives could 
do with her as they willed. She did not 
struggle to free herself from the binding 
veil. The nearness of the flooding vapor 
had struck apprehension into her heart. 
She wondered at Drmovan’s calmness. 

The Sayak chief shook his bead. 

“ It is not enough. We are no more than 
servants of him ”—he ptnnted to the cur¬ 
tain into which the hadji had retired—" and 
the law of Yahka Arik is binding. Miss 
Rand must die.” 

Donovan looked up at the circle of sky 
framed in the dome opening. He drew a 
long breath, and his sbouldm stiflened. 
He had lost his point. 

He knew that these was no hope in re¬ 
sistance. Iskander and the chief were 
armed. A cry from Medrmoud would bring 
a dozen Sayak guards from the barred door. 
Even if he could account for the three 
Sayaks—^and, weaponless, this was impose 
sible—he could not leave the mosque with 
the girl. Fleetingly he thou^t of seeking 
the hadji, as a last card to be {flayed in the 
face of the Sayaks’ will. 

But, knowing the settled purpose of the 
men, he did not dare leave Edith’s side, 
even for a moment. Instead, he turned 
swiftly upon the silent I^anda*. 

“ Sdon of Tahir,” he said bitterly, “ you • 
have drawn swmd in the army that was 
once mine. You and I are brothers in aims 
against the Turk and our foes. You know 
that I was oac£ an officer. You have eaten 
the bread and salt of the English. Will you 
stmid a^de and see this thing done?” 

The Arab bmt his head. 

“ Aye, Iskander, and you once had a 
wife. I was willing to help you to your 
revenge. You, alone of th^ men, ^w 
the bond of a man’s love for a woman, and 
the tie of fatharhood.” 

At this Iskander plucked at his 'sword 
hilt, his dark eyes roving. He attempted 
to speak, but his words w«-e chdced. 


“ Effendi,” he muttered, “ it is true that 
1 have seen you as an officer among the 
En^ish. Because of this, and the salt 1 
have eaten, 1 spoke in your favor when you 
first came unbidden to Yahka Arik. But 
this is otherwise—” 

“ Your wife died, Iskander. Will you 
let the man who took her from you escape? 
I know his name.” 

“ May Allah the Generous forgive! ” 
The manaps turned a moody face towmd 
than. “1 will not see th^ woman die. 
Nay—I will protect her!” 

His forehead was wet with perspiration 
that did not come from the heat of the 
steam. He laid a hand on his sword, far¬ 
ing at the two Sayaks. But Donovan 
stqjped forward. Iskander’s assistance, po- 
tmt though it might be, would not avail 
to safeguard Edith Rau± 

True, the Sayak chief and Mahmoud 
might be dealt with, possibly killed if 
necessary. But Donovan guessed that 
hidden eyes were watching Jhe scene; he 
knew that in the event of a struggle the 
alarm would be given—^and if that hap¬ 
pened, all was lost. 

Edldi would have ^koi, anxiously. He 
shook his head at her smilingly. Iskander’s 
aid would weigh in the balance, but not if 
a sword were thrown into the scales. 

After his first outburst the Arab was im¬ 
passive. The two Sayaks waited, wifli 
downcast eyes. Only the chief grip{)ed a 
dagger in his girdle in a powerful fist. So 
deep was the mosque in the shadow, so 
quiet the group by the vapor gate, they 
might have bem five WOTshipers gathered 
in prayer—except for the veil that bound 
the limbs of the woman. 

A slight breeze passed through the shad¬ 
ows, cooling tie damp foreheads of Dono¬ 
van mul Id^ander and touching the yellow 
curls of Edith Rand. 

The white man put hand <to belt But, 
as the Sayak chief looked rq> intently, he 
^4:^)ed loose the leather strap at his waist 
and held it out to Iskander. 

“ Man of Tahir,” he said, “ here is a cord 
to bind roe. If they lay Miss Rand upon 
the vapor gate, you must bind me and put 
me beside her. 1 will not live, if she di^.” 

Iskander drew bade as though a snake 
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had coiled in front of him. Mahmoud 
sighed. Donovan waited, his tall figure 
erect, the strap in an open hand. While 
four men kq)t silence, the balance of judg¬ 
ment was poised. There was no sword in 
the scales. Then some one spoke: 

“ The white woman must live.” 

They turned, and Edith uttered a cry 
of surprise. In front of the damask cur¬ 
tain stood the priest of Yahka Arik. His 
haggard face, veiled by a venerable beard, 
was almost invisible under the loose folds 
of a white turban. He looked from one to 
the other and nodded slowly. 

“ I have heard—cl have seen.” 

The chief and Iskander released their 
weapons. Donovan drew a deep breath. 

“ I have seen the life of a man offered 
with that of the woman,” went on the 
hadji, his sonorous voice awaking echoes 
under the dome. “ A life for a life. It is 
sufficient. It fulfils the law, which is not 
alone of revenge, but of mercy.” 

Edith fancied that he smiled. 

“ 0 my foolish children! Did you think 
that the peace of Yahka Arik and its 
mosque rested upon the tongue of one weak 
woman? Let the white man and the wo¬ 
man go free from the mosque.” 

With that he turned, to disappear 
through the curtain, and the Sayaks bent 
reverent eyes to the floor. The master of 
the mosque had spoken. 

At the door Iskander touched Donovan 
on the arm. 

“ Do not forget the pledge,” he whis¬ 
pered. “ Miss Brand must not attempt to 
leave the valley.” 

“ I will not forget,” said Donovan. 

They found Aravang striding up and 
down, outside the guards, his broad face 
harassed. Seeing them he ran forward. 

“ Take the white woman to her house,” 
commanded Donovan. “ I must go with 
the Sayaks. There is much to be done.” 

Edith, once more in possession of her veil 
and slippers, lingered. Her eyes sought 
those of John Donovan. “ Tell me,” she 
begged. “ I know we were—in danger.” 

“ Perhaps.” He laughed at the proscribed 
word. “ After all, the mosque is not a safe 
place for inquisitive young women.” 


“ I will never do anything you forbid 
again, Dono-van Khan,” she promised 
contritely. “ Never. What did Ae ^adji 
say?” 

“ He said—” Donovan paused. “ Well, 
for a heathen, he said a rather fine thing. 
Now, you must go with Aravang. Lunch 
is waiting—” 

“ Not,” responded Edith firmly, “ until 
you assure me that you are perfectly safe. 
And promise to come rigkf away and tell 
me everything.” 

His glance rested long on her anxious 
face. He wanted to take her in his arms, 
to feel that she was still whole, to press 
his lips against the glory of her hair. Edith 
did not look away. So, Dono-van Khan 
laughed, just a little unsteadily. 

“ ‘ Everything ’ may mean more—than 
you think,” he whispered. 

Not until she had passed across the open 
space with burly Aravang at her heels, both 
looking back at him more than once where 
he stood among the Sayaks, did he realize 
that she was actually safe. Then he turned 
on his heel and strode to where the Sayaks 
stood waiting. 

Edith had no appetite for lunch—a 
thing that distressed Aravang. She sat on 
the small balcony overlooking the valley, 
resting her chin on her hand. Her thoughts 
strayed wilfully, seeking their own paths. 
Detail by detail, the scene at the mosque 
repeated itself before her fancy; the im¬ 
press of the light veil still lingered on her 
limbs; she visioned the flash of Iskander’s 
melancholy eyes; remembered the tranquil 
words of the priest—words that she could 
not understand. 

What had it been all about? Edith was 
aware that she had been a spectator of men 
employing the full power of aroused per¬ 
sonalities in a conflict in which Donovan 
had emerged victorious. But—so thought 
the girl—he must have paid some price for 
his success. 

Why did he not come? She wanted him 
to tell her everything. 

“ Everything,” she repeated, and the 
watching Aravang saw her face brighten. 

The sun declined behind the ridge that 
backed the house. The coolness of its 
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shadow recalled Edith to hCTself. She 
went below -and, for the second time that 
day, changed her attire. 

li^en she emerged from her curtained 
compartment she wore the ball dress that 
had come with her from Kashmir. A scarf 
covered her bare shoulders. Her cheeks 
were rosy with the touch of the afternoon’s 
sun, and the tawny hair was dressed low 
on her neck in the manner Donovan ad¬ 
mired. 

Aravang gaped, then grinned delighted¬ 
ly. His goddess had robed herself in a new 
aspect of divinity. He announced impor¬ 
tantly by signs that he had jw^ared din¬ 
ner—^an excellent dinner. Edith shook her 
head. 

“ Dono-van Khan,” she ordered. “ Find 
him. Bring him here.” 

The servant hesitated, pretending that he 
did not understand. But Edith knew bet¬ 
ter, and waved him away on his mission. 
Experience had taught Aravang the ad¬ 
visability of obeying her; nevertheless, he 
went slowly. 

Meanwhile, Edith bethought her that her 
hair would need a flower to set it off. She 
had made her toilette as anxiously as a 
debutante at a first dance. It was ha: 
wish that John Donovan ^ould think her 
fair when he came to the house. 

It was a poor kind of gardoi, after all, 
the roses thin and fast falling to the earth. 
Weeds overgrew the paths and the stone 
walls. Edith knew, however, where certain 
blue-grass flowers were still to be found. 
She sought for them in the swiftly gadiering 
twilight that falls upon the vaJleys when 
the sun is obliterated behind the motm- 
tains. 

Edith was stooping over a verdant tan¬ 
gle in a corner of the wall when she saw a 
tall, white-clad figure moving toward her. 
With her flowers firmly grag)ed, she rose 
and extended a hand, while her pulse quick¬ 
ened. She had not expected Donovan quite 
so soon. Then the blue blossoms fell at her 
feet and the hand dropped to her side. 

The man was Monsey. 

Edith watched, bewildered, as he hast¬ 
ened to her, stooping as he did so under the 
wall. 

“ Miss Rand,” he said under his breath. 


“ I did not mean to startle you. We must 
be very quiet. We must leave at once.” 
He was breathing heavily, as if he had been 
running, and a muscle twitched persistently 
in his cheek. 

She faced him, surprised, trying to ac¬ 
count for his appecirance. Monsey had 
come from the direction of the small gate 
through which ^e had passed to the 
mosque. She saw him glance toward it 
anxiously. 

“ I have been watching you through 
glasses all this aftomoon. Yes, Miss Rand 
—from the hill behind the hut. Now, it 
is our chance. The native guard in the 
ravine behind the mosque has been dain, 
but the devils are thick on the mountain¬ 
sides—” 

Edith would have given much to read his 
face. Monsey’s coming had at first filled 
her with expectation. Had aid from 
Kashmir reached Yahka Arik? 

“ Your father sent me.” Theman^xfiie 
impatiently. “ I have risked much to come 
here to-night. Do not wait to get any 
other clothing. I have horses and mei up 
the mountain. We came through—from 
'the entrance ravine along a goat path.” 

He did not tell her of hours spent ^ying 
from the heights upon Yahka Arik, or of 
several Sarts in his pay slain that day as 
he tried to penetrate the concealed ravine 
through which he had once entered the 
valley—or of the fear that clung to him, 
close as his own shadow. 

“ My father? Is he here?” 

Monsey swore under his breath and 
leaned nearer. 

“ No! He is sick. Come! You do not 
understand. We must go, or these devils 
will see us, and that will be the aid of us 
all. Nom d’un nom!” 

Edith strove to think, to decide. She 
had no reason to doubt that Arthur Rand 
had sent the Russian. The man’s presence 
in the garden, which must be decidedly 
dangerous to him, was evidence to back his 
words. Likewise, Donovan had not yet had 
time to warn her of his pledge ti^t she 
would not leave Yahka Arik without the 
consent of the Sayak chiefs. It was sone- 
thing in Monsey’s manner that made ha 
pause—and anotha thought. 
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“ I have a friend,” she said quickly. 
“ He should be here any minute.- I will 
not leave without him.” 

“A friend!” Monsey hissed angrily. 
“ Some native! Have I come here to risk 
my neck for any one but you? The valley 
is guarded—” 

Like a clarion from the skies, the long 
trumpet blast of Yahka Arik devastated 
the twilight quiet. Monsey started, and 
caught the girl’s wrist. 

“ You hear? Ah!” He fancied that he 
saw a movement on the terrace overlooking 
the garden. You must come before the 
guard is changed—now—do you hear?” 

“ Let me think.” Edith was trying to 
grasp the situation. Reason told her that 
John Donovan, alone, would find it easier 
to win free from Yahka Arik than if bur¬ 
dened with her. Because they trusted him, 
the Sayaks obeyed him. But the girl found 
that she did not want to leave the valley 
without John Donovan. 

“ No,” she said. “ I can’t explain it all ” 
—she was breathless with the urgent need 
of the situation—“ Dono-van Khan will 
soon be here. He will know. I must not 
do anything without him.” 

“ A khan?” Monsey, intent on the bal¬ 
cony that was shrouded in gloom, caught 
only vaguely the name. “ Edith, do you 
want them to catch me?” Under his 
breath he muttered: “ Don’t think, young 
lady, that I also am a fool.” 

He stepped nearer, his hand rising sud¬ 
denly to her face. He had caught the silk 
shawl in his fingers. The girl, startled and 
suspicious, tried to draw away; but Mon¬ 
sey wrapped the shawl quickly about her 
head, holding it fast with an arm that he 
passed around her shoulders. The other 
arm caught her close to him, lifted her from 
the ground. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

—AND BROKEN. 

“ r XCELLENCY, the night was coming, 

^ and the garden was a place of shad¬ 
ows. Even so, for the trumpets had blown. 
An owl could have seen; I am not an owl. 
I did not see their faces, but only their 


bodies. How was I to know? All un¬ 
worthy, thou despisest me. Truly, my 
sorrow has gripped my flesh and what is 
within me—^here.” 

Aravang was speaking in his own tongue. 
As he ended he smote his muscled chest 
with a knotted fist that made the hollow 
within his bones echo like a drum. Air 
escaped his bearded lips in a long, hissing 
breath. 

ImpatienlJy, Donovan moved. He was 
standing, feet planted wide, at the edge of 
the balcony overlooking the garden and the 
gray expanse that was the lake surface. 
Under impulse of a fresh breeze, the water’s 
margin leaped against the stones. 

“ From the beginning,” he said slowly. 
“ Tell me what you did and what you saw. 
I do not blame you. But I must know.” 

Aravang squatted on his heels, facing the 
lake, struggling with the need of intelligent 
speech. Unlike Iskander, he was a man 
of few words and fewer ideas. While he 
talked, the white man bent nearer to catch 
each syllable of the tongue he did not know 
as well as others. His brain was afire with 
the need of action. Yet men who have 
commanded others in the armies of the 
world know the folly of action upon insuffi¬ 
cient information. 

“ Excellency, I am thy kul. And for the 
white woman I would give the blood from 
my severed veins—aye. This is what came 
to pass, because of my folly. Aie/ She 
sent me to seek thee. This I did not like, 
well knowing that thou and others of the 
mamps wert in coimcil. I passed through 
the village, looking on all sides. An Usbek 
told me that the council had disbanded, 
and so I hastened back, thinking that thou 
wouldst be again at the stone house, and 
hungry. 

“ Straightway I went to the fire and the 
pots, and did the necessary things. Then 
to the balcony I came, seeking thee and her. 
Two I saw in the garden, but not the faces. 
One was a woman.” 

“ Are you sure it was your mistress?” 

Aravang grunted a disconsolate affirma¬ 
tive. 

“ Aye. Should I not know her poise, and 
the murmur of her voice, even from afar? 
The other I thought to be thee, for it was a 
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white man. Dog that I am, I waited, lis¬ 
tening, and fearful to speak to the highCT 
ones. Then she said thy name, Dono-van 
Khan, very loudly. The white man made 
response, then took her in his arms. I was 
glad. I have known the longing that is in 
your veins for the white woman. Aye, I 
have seen the light of desire in her eyes—” 

“ Aravang!” Donovan felt ashamed, as 
he had been caught spying on the woman 
he loved. Then a hot exultation gripped 
him, to pass as swiftly as it came and leave 
him cold. 

“ Spit upon thy unworthy slave, master! 
Call me even a dog. Oh, I am unworthy! 
While I watched, this man took her in his 
arms and bore her to the small gate, the 
one that leads to the forest. The gate 
opened before him and then closed: this 
thing I heard.” 

The servant was breathing deeply, as a 
powerful man will who has run far. 

“ It was unwonted. Master, I knew thy 
custom to go always alone. If the gate 
closed, thus, when the white man held my 
mistress, another hand must have closed 
it. So, when I felt of the gate from within 
and found it fast, I scented evil. Then I 
climbed the wall. Dono-van Khan, there 
is a small moon to-night. By its light I saw 
shadows moving into the forest. This, also, 
was a strange thing. I followed.” 

“ You should have run for me.” Dono¬ 
van almost growled the words. “ Go on 
with the tale.” 

“ Verily I am a blundering yak. By the 
sound of their passage I traced the shadows 
through the trees. Several men spoke soft¬ 
ly. By now I knew that an evil thing was 
coming to pass. After a long time, at one 
of the upper goat paths, I heard the 
khanum cry out, once. The cry was sti¬ 
fled. Am I not her dog? I ran forward 
to strike and slay, even though I held no 
weapon—not a knife. In the goat path, 
where the new moon struck through the 
trees, stood a dozen armed men with 
horses. They mounted and spurred away, 
two by two.” 

“ Which way?” 

“ To the lower valley. The bits of 
the horses were muffled, likewise the hard 
leather of their hoofs. For a space I ran 


behind, seeking to gain the side of my 
mistress. They saw me and went faster. 
Then the thought came to me that I 
should seek thee with the news. I waited 
until I knew they were riding beyond the 
valley and not to the mosque. Then I ran 
down the mountainside to the stone house, 
where you were sitting—” 

Aravang ceased, and fell into expectant 
silence. The balcony was quiet, except for 
the native's deep breathing and the broken 
murmur of the lake. Now and then a gust 
shook the pine branches over their heads. 

For five minutes John Donovan was im¬ 
mobile. In that time he experienced the 
bitterness that comes to a man with mis¬ 
fortune not of his deserving. He had 
longed for the moment when he could speak 
of his love to Edith Rand, and he had 
hurried to the house—too late. Also, with 
the necessary calmness of a trained soldier, 
he revised the whole plan he had formed 
with the Sayaks that afternoon, and made 
others. And, gravely, he prepared to face 
the consequence of a broken oath. 

Edith Rand had left Yahka Arik. 

His only information was the story of 
Aravang. Donovan could not know wheth¬ 
er she had gone willingly or not. Yet he 
believed she had been taken forcibly. 

“ Aravang,” he voiced the result of his 
thoughts, “ run through the village to the 
mosque. Summon Iskander first, to come 
speedily here. Nay—^bid all the Sayak 
leaders and Mahmoud to come. Say that 
I must speak with them. Go swiftly!” 

“ Excellency, I hear.” The servant rose 
and dropped from the rail of the balcony 
to the earth. Donovan heard the sound of 
his words trail off: “ It shall be done. I 
am a dog, but a dog can run.” 

He went below to the empty sleeping- 
room. Aravang had set the table, with 
lighted candles that flickered in the passing 
breaths of wind. The sight of Edith’s 
empty chair stirred Donovan strangely, and 
he moved it away from the table. 

Without being hungry, he forced himself 
to eat a certain amount of the spiced mut¬ 
ton and sour bread, washed down with fer¬ 
mented milk. This he did mechanically, 
and pushed his chair away from the table, 
fingering the.bowl of his cold pipe. 
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The room was chilly, in spite of the em¬ 
bers of the fire Aravang had kindled in the 
grate. When the curtains that screened 
Edith’s quarters swayed, Donovan could 
see the dressing-shelf the girl had fashioned 
laboriously—the mirror fixed in a chink in 
the stone, the silk-covered board bearing 
comb and pins, sewing materials, and va¬ 
rious little jars of rosewater. He did not 
look up when Iskander strode in, swagger¬ 
ing and fully armed. When the Arab saw 
that Donovan would not speak, he glanced 
curiously at Edith’s empty chair. 

Others of the Sayaks came, among them 
the chief, and finally Mahmoud. Each one 
looked at him fleetingly, then knelt on 
cushions or against the wall, adjusting 
striped silk robes, and thrusting their 
hands into the wide sleeves. 

Still, Donovan did not speak. Iskander, 
who alone had remained standing, his 
sharp, handsome face shadowed by the en¬ 
veloping brown cotton hood, went to the 
partition that concealed Edith’s bed and 
glanced within, hesitantly. The other 
Sayaks watched silently. 

The Arab apparently studied sMnething 
that interested him; then he faced D<mo- 
van. 

“ You have summoned us and we are 
here. The council of Sayak chieftains waits 
until you speak.” 

Donovan leaned back in his chair, and 
his glance went from face to face along 
the wall—dark faces, keen of eye, that did 
not turn from his scrutiny. His lips moved 
wordlesdy as he murmured to himself: 
“ Isn’t it just my bally luck? Every minute 
we lose, before going after Edith is worth— 
well, there’s no price high enough. But 
I can’t act, I can’t think of acting until 
I’ve made a clean breast to these chaps who 
trust me now as they always have, but 
their natures won’t let them keep from sus¬ 
pecting me if I tell them Edith’s gone. 
Iskander, of course, will back me to a cer¬ 
tain extent—no further. Won’t do, now to 
strain his friendship or to bank on my word 
alone again.” 

His lined face was grave, his clear eyes 
purposeful; but he was tired, and his pulse 
throbbed heavily. John Donovan had worn 
a uniform once, and he had been entrusted 


with a mission to the Himalayas such as 
fall to the lot of few men. He had been 
successful. Now Edith’s departure jeop¬ 
ardized the fruits of years of work. 

He had made a pledge to the Sayaks, and 
the pledge had been broken, through no 
fault of his. Would they understand? If 
they did not— 

“ Edith’s gone,” he repeated to himself, 
“ to the Tower. After all, that’s what mat¬ 
ters. Isn’t she worth more than all the 
rest?” 

The certainty of his love returned four¬ 
fold, and unsettled his reasoning. He could 
only think of one thing—Edith was gone, 
and he must go after her, but was kept 
from doing that very thing. He straight¬ 
ened in his chair and spoke to Iskander: 

“ This is what I have to say, O manaps. 
Send a rider to the ravine behind the 
mosque, to learn what is to be seen there, 
where the guard stood. Let the rider re¬ 
port here what he has seen.” 

Before assenting or refusing, the Arab 
consulted the other Sayaks with a glance. 
One, a swaggering Afghan whose evil-smdl- 
ing wool was belted with a priceless sword, 
rose and left the room. 

From the road outside came a clatter of 
hoofs. Donovan was gazing thoughtfully 
into the fire. “ The white woman has left 
Kakka Arik,” he said. 

The faces of the Sayaks remained impas¬ 
sive, but all eyes turned at once to him. 
Iskander, leaning against the wall, played 
with a gold necklace at his throat. 

“ You made a pledge,” he responded 
softly. 

“ I have not broken it, Iskander—” 

“ Speak not in En^ish,” warned the 
Arab, “ or these others will suspect and grow 
angry.” 

“ Bear witness,” Donovan slipp)ed easily 
into Turki, “ as to the truth of what I 
say—” 

“ If it be truth,” broke in one harshly. 

“ A fool, out of an empty mind, ques-' 
tions wisdom, and a jackal yelps from a 
pack.” Donovan fastened the suriy speak¬ 
er with his blue eye. “ Have you not given 
me the rank of manaps? Have you known 
me to lie, or to speak merely that I might 
hear the sound of my voice?” The Sayak 
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who had interrupted him looked uncom¬ 
fortable. “ Bear witness, Sayaks,” Dono¬ 
van raised his low voice a little. “ Was 
I not at the council since the shadows 
have changed—since noon? After that, 
you know that I came here, and that I sum¬ 
moned you directly. Is this not so?” 

Silence answered him, and Donovan’s 
lips tightened. 

“ In that time,” he pointed out, “ I could 
not have taken the white woman through 
the guards and returned. Aravang knows 
that I was here.” 

Mahmoud spoke mildly, without raising 
his eyes: 

“ The kul is low-born, Dono-van Khan: 
his word we will not hear. Because of our 
trust in you, because you have aided Yahka 
Arik, and because your word is the word 
of Dono-van Khan, we will listen. Tell 
now how the woman came to depart from 
Yahka Arik.” He paused, weighing his 
words: “ It is well &at you have spoken 
thus. For we knew that the woman was 
free of our guards. A watcher on one of 
the cliffs saw her ride hence, among several, 
and with a shot he brought down a rider.” 

At this, the assembled Sayaks nodded, 
scanning the white man with curious eyes. 
Well for Donovan that he had taken the 
right course, and confessed that Edith was 
gone, because they had known the truth 
before he summoned them. 

“ Likewise,” continued Mahmoud coldly, 
“ We know that the friends of the woman 
are riding toward Yahka Arik in the ravines 
not far away. And news has come to our 
ears from Kashgar that the one who is 
called the Vulture has been sent here by 
the father of the woman, to seek for her.” 

Donovan studied this, not revealing how 
much the words puzzled him. Mahmoud 
had an uncanny way of being aware of all 
that went on in the near-by hills. And the 
Sayaks had grown accustomed to thinking 
that Dono-van Khan knew everything. 

“ She did not leave the valley with her 
friends,” he said slowly, “ nor is the Vulture 
her friend.” 

“ Yet,” murmured Mahmoud, “ it is in 
my mind that the Vulture has taken her 
with him, for who but he knows the ravines 
around Yahka Arik whither he once struck. 
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sinking his talons into the hearts of oun 
fathers and husbands—” 

“ Aye,” cried another, “ he bore off our 
women!” 

“ Peace! ” cried Iskander harshly. “ Who 
should know that better than I—a father 
and a husband? Fools! Will you not heed 
the voice of him who is Dono-van Khan?” 

The murmurs subsided, and the warriors 
settled back passively, only their dark eyes 
moving, following every motion of the white 
man. Outwardly, Donovan was quiet; in¬ 
wardly his thoughts were racing. Who were 
the friends of Edith Rand that were near¬ 
ing Yahka Arik? Monsey, called the Vul- 
tiue by the Sayaks? Perhaps. Yet he 
thought not. Had Monsey actually beeni 
sent by Arthur Rand to bring Edith back 
to Kashmir? Donovan, knowing Monsey, 
doubted it. 

He had made up his mind that Edith had 
not departed willingly from the valley. He 
felt that she would not depart without him. 
On this hope he based his next words, cast¬ 
ing at a single throw the weight of his in¬ 
fluence against the imcertainty and sus¬ 
picion of the Sayaks. 

“ Men of the council, when the Arghan 
mullahs and the Turks came to you three 
years ago and would have inscribed your 
names and those of the tribes of Central 
Asia in their ranks, to fight in the great war 
against the English, what was my advice to 
you?” 

“ That we should not make war.” 

(Although Donovan barely spoke of it, 
his power among the hill tribes, and the 
Sayaks, had held back a weapon from the 
hand of the Turk, and more than once a 
resident of Kashmir had mentioned to Brit¬ 
ish India that a man who could not be found 
had aided them in this way. And even a 
worthy member of Parliament in London 
had made a long speech declaring that the 
man—who had once been an officer—^should 
be found and rewarded. But he was not 
found, although Fraser-Camie had his sus¬ 
picions, because John Donovan still occu¬ 
pied himself in the hills). 

“ And before then,” he went on quietly, 
forcing himself to reason with them even 
while he was barely able to restrain his own 
impatience to follow the girl he loved, 
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“ when the Russians despoiled the villages 
of the hills I saw something that I have 
not forgotten—a Russian officer, dismissed 
from rank because of his intrigues, and an 
Alaman merchant, with their followers took 
the pick of the women from the hill vUlages 
and sold them in the bazaars or the Cos¬ 
sack posts.” 

“ Yet,” said Iskander sternly, “ those who 
were most desirable among the cs^jtured 
womm these two men took to their own 
lusts. I know—Oh, I have known.” 

Just a little, at this, every Sayak in the 
room straightened, and complete silence fdl. 
John Donovan rose and stood before the 
fire, squaring his shoulders. And he spc^e 
calmly of how he had traced the slave mer¬ 
chants from Yahka Arik to Kiokand, from 
there to Samarkand and as far as the Cau¬ 
casus, then after a long year, back to Kho- 
kand. More than once he had foi^t them, 
with the aid of warriors of the despoiled 
villages. But whm the pursuit had become 
too hot, the merchant had gone into hiding 
and the officer had disappeared. 

“ Some said he had gone to America, be¬ 
yond the great ocean; others that he was 
yet in the hills—” 

“ He is here. We have heard! ” Eager¬ 
ly the Say^s had followed his words, 
and now they gave tongue impetuoudy. 
“ The merchant, Abbas Abad, has been 
seen in Eashgar, mid the officer who is 
called the Vulture—” 

Donovan stilled the rising tumult with 
iqiraised hand. He wheeled to the door, 
where he had seen the Afghan messenger 
afpear, a moment ago. 

“Speak!” he commanded the man. 
“ What have you seen?” 

“ Dono-van Khan,” the Afghan growled, 
“ the guard in the upper ravine was slain, 
and riders were seen passing thereby, going 
toward the Tower.” 

Iskander caught at his sword, and the 
other Sayaks turned to Donovan. 

“You know who the riders are!” cried 
Mahmoud. “ You know that they shed 
Sayak blood to aid the white woman to 
escape—” 

“ Nay.” Donovan faced the hakim. “ O 
Mahmoud, where is your wisdom? Have 
you not seal that I loved the woman and 


that she was to be my wife? She did not 
ride willingly from the valley. Even as your 
women were takoi, she has beoi borne off 
by the man who is called the Vulture, who 
desires ha- for himself And it is true that 
I know his name.” 

While the Sayaks waited he turned to 
Iskanda. 

“ Son of Tahir, the Vulture is Monsey, 
who was once a Russian offica, and who 
now rides to the Tower.” 

The Arab started: tihen he bared white 
teeth in a grim smile. He drew his scimitar 
and jerkal the scabbard from his girdle, 
casting it into the fire. “ It was written!" 
he cried softly. “ Oh, it was written, and 
now fulfilment shall come to pass.” 

A murmur that was like a growl an- ' 
swered him, coming from the lips of the 
warriors. “A-a-h!” the powerful chief 
stretched massive arms. “ That is good 
hearing. And the Alaman dog will be with 
his master. Come!” 

“ Wait! ” Donovan’s clenched fist struck 
the table-top. “ Do you believe what I 
have said, or do you still doubt?” 

As one man the Sayaks answered: 

“ We believe. We have never doubted.” 

Donovan did not smile. Half an hour 
^o these same men would have slain him, 
if their su^icicms had not been dispelled: 
now the personality of the white man had 
won them to him, as had often hap^ned in 
the past. 

“ Good! Then what will you do?” 

“ Every Sayak who can bear a sword 
will mount and ride to the Towa, and the 
swords will not be sheathed imtil—” 

“ But who wiU lead? Monsey is shrewd, 
and his men are well armed. Who is your 
leader?” 

They pointed to the Arab. “ In warfare, 
the son of Tahir is our leader.” 

“It is well. Yet, is not my rank equal 
with his?” 

The dark faces stared, one into anotha, 
and muscular hands fingered beards. Is¬ 
kander coughed and spat: “Dono-van 
Khan, no hand but mine will tear out the 
throat of Monsey, if Allah so wills.” 

“ Again, it is well, son of Tahir. Yet, am 
I—who rank with you—to go unescorted? 
Or without voice of authority?” 
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“ Equal with mine shall be your author¬ 
ity, and men will follow your voice in bat¬ 
tle. I promise it.” 

Donovan held out his hand. The other 
took it, being accustomed to this manifesta¬ 
tion of friendship on the part of white men. 
The Sayaks passed out, but Donovan re¬ 
tained his grasp on the Arab until they had 
gone from the room. 

“ Another thing I ask,” he said quietly. 
“ You know that I mean to make Miss 
Rand my wife. She must be protected. 
There will be fighting and much trouble, 
because Monsey and Abbas are sellers of 
slaves—and they have no honor. I ask this 
of you: Give me a chance to get the Ameri¬ 
can woman safely away from the Tower.” 

The Arab considered. 

“You are my friend, Dono-van Khan. 
What I may do, I will. But the Sayaks 
ride upon a quest. She is but a woman. 
Allah ^one knows what may come to pass.” 

Donovan let the other’s hand drop with 
a nod. They walked out together. In the 
path by the lake shore the Arab halted with 
a warning gesture. He could hear foot¬ 
steps following them. A shadowy figure, 
bulky and clumsy, was outlined against the 
silvery-gray glimmer of the lake. 

“ Aravang,” said Donovan. 

Throughout the next hour the servant of 
Edith Rand dogged the heels of John Dono¬ 
van, not letting the Englishman from his 
sight. His broad, good-natured face wore 
a harrassed look, and from time to time he 
muttered to himself uneasily. When the 
white man mounted one of the Sayak 
horses, Aravang promptly laid hold of the 
stirrup, and trotted silently beside the horse. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE vulture’s NEST. 

■yASH-KURGAN, so called by the tribes 
^ of Central Asia, had been erected out 
of the mountain rock by an imperial general 
of the Dragon Throne, to guard the gorge 
and the caravan track along the opposite 
diff against the Tartar foes. This general 
and his staff, with his foes were dust in the 
valleys and gray bones in forgotten tombs 


long before Tamerlane, the Lame Conquer¬ 
or, led his armies across the moimtains 
which had repelled so many invasions. 

So, the kurgan resembled roughly a 
medieval stronghold. It was placed almost 
at the brink of the cliff that led down into 
the valley with its steaming rividet. Its 
only entrance, consisting of a narrow flight 
of stone steps running diagonally up the 
wall, was on the western side, away from 
the ravine. Around it ran a ditch, once a 
moat, but now half-filled with pulverized 
sandstone and debris. 

The sandstone walls with their crenellated 
tops were much worn by the age-old impact 
of heavy rains and snows. In place the 
stones had cascaded into the moat. The 
wall itself was some dozen feet high and 
a yard in thickness. Within, extensive as 
a drill ground, appeared a courtyard of 
beaten, level clay. Rude stone shelters, 
roofless for the most part, were built against 
the inner ramparts. 

Only at one end was there a solid sand¬ 
stone structure resembling, except for 
height, the keep of a medieval castle. In 
one corner of it rose the square tower, much 
broader at the base than the summit—after 
the fashion of the Tibetan lamaseries. Once 
a pagoda roof of sturdy cedar logs had 
surmounted the tower-top. Now this had 
fallen in. 

The kurgan was very much like a bird’s 
nest of many years ago. 

In one of the chambers of the hold itself 
Edith Rand had been placed. It was walled 
with teakwood that did not entirely keep 
out the drafts of cold air that swept the 
kurgan. But a kerosene-stove gave out an 
odorous heat, and heavy Kirghiz carpets 
had been placed over the gaps in the teak- 
wood. 

Candle lamps, hung from the beams, 
illumined a hasty attempt to make the 
chamber habitable—a mattress and dis¬ 
ordered blankets in one corner, saddle-bags 
with their contents of cooking utensils and 
clothing piled in the center of the uneven 
flooring that was littered with dust and 
ashes of former fires. In another comer 
Edith noticed a heap of moldy boots, some 
rusted tin lamps, -end bits of military gear 
grouped around a smashed samovar. 
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These, and the carpets, were the only- 
relics of Russian occupancy that had been 
left by stray plunderers. 

“ Not much of a boudoir, my lady,” 
Monsey had assured her, “ but then we will 
not be here long. I hope to make you 
more comfortable.” 

Edith had not answered. The room was 
Monsey’s, and she compared it without 
knowing just why she did so with the neat¬ 
ness of Donovan’s quarters. She was op¬ 
pressed by the aspect of the teakwood room. 
Monsey had been busied for some time in 
discussion with Abbas Abad, who gazed 
with curious appraisal at the girl and smiled 
widely when she met his stare. She could 
not understand what they said. 

The ride frcm Yahka Arik had taken 
long, involving as it did the crossing of the 
ravine, the climb and descent of numerous 
heights, and the passage through a forest 
where the girl wondered how her captors 
could find their way, not knowing that they 
had familiarized themselves carefully with 
the lay of the countryside. 

Above the low voices of the men she 
could hear the stamp of horses near by, 
the crackle of a fire, and an occasional foot¬ 
fall. Not until Abbas Abad had dqjarted 
—and Edith recognized in him, without 
especial surprise, the leader of the men in 
the Kashgar serai —did Monsey fling off his 
belt with its holster and revolver and speak 
to her, seating himself on an upturned pack¬ 
ing-case, and drawing another forwairi for 
her. She remained standing. 

“ Still haughty, my lady? Ah, you do 
not know the pains I have taken to save 
you from the devils of Yahka Arik. Well, 
I apologize for using you roughly in what 
you Americans call the getaway. It was 
necessary. You are quite strong.” 

His glance went over her, and Edith 
turned her head away. Monsey leaned 
back comfortably, stroking his black, droop¬ 
ing mustache iiy. He was well pleas^ 
■with himself, but he was curious as to what 
the girl thought of him. 

“ You remember the dance at Srinagar, 
Edith—the one you—ah—refused me? 
You see, it would have been much better to 
have gone with me than that Rawul Sin^. 
But you did not tnist me. Do you now?” 


“ No.” 

“ That is too bad. Why?” 

Edith met his gaze with her honest gray 
eyes, and Monsey looked away. 

“ I don’t know.” 

Surprised at this unejqiected retort, Mon¬ 
sey’s brows went up. Other women had 
found it good policy to please him. This 
American, wrapped in her pride, was like 
an icicle, he thought. Well, he liked her 
all the better for it. 

It would be a jfleasant sensation to mas¬ 
ter her pride. Monsey did not doubt his 
ability to do it. He did not mean to allow 
Edith to return to her father for some time. 
Money payment, even a large one, se«ned 
a small thing when he had the woman her¬ 
self near him. Life itself had ceased to bore 
him—and recently there had been certain 
fears, certain unrest. Abbas Abad had said 
that he was a marked man in these hills. 
Monsey had taken to using the Alaman’s 
drugs, and this had not helped jaded nerves. 

“ You fear me, my handsome lady?” 

“ No.” 

There was no doubting the sincmty in 
Edith’s low voice. To tell the truth she dis¬ 
liked and subjected the former Russian tffi- 
cer partly b^use he was associated with 
Abbas Abad, partly because he had put 
aside her own -will in bringing her from 
Yahka Arik, but more because of her own 
intuition. She read the insincerity in his 
assertion that he was acting for Arthur 
Rand. 

Monsey’s narrow mind, self-centered and 
suspicious, sought for other reasons. He 
had the patient, consuming derire for the 
girl that masters all other impulse in a 
man of his type. 

“ Let me see. You spoke of a friend in 
Yahka Arik—a khan, was it not? So, you 
stoop to a native’s—friendship—” 

His calculating words accomplished their 
purpose. Edith flamed into swift retort, 
forgetting all caution. 

“ Dono-van Khan is a white man, and I 
found him very much of a gentleman. He 
will follow you. Oh, I hope—” 

She broke off at a strange light in the 
man’s amber eyes. 

“ Dono-van Khan? Donovan. By all 
the images of the church! Not Captain 
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John Catni^ll Donovan?” His hard eyes 
read her easily. “ Captain Donovan—in 
Yahka Arik, alive.” 

For a moment he considered this, intent¬ 
ly. Then he laughed. 

“ Why, it is fate itself, my beautiful 
lady. No, not that. It is my luck, my 
good luck. So, you found a lover waiting in 
that Sayak pest-hole?” 

Edith had mastered her impulse of anger 
as quickly as it came. She wrapped her 
arms in the end of the shawl seating herself 
on the box, her bade to Monsey. 

“ A beggarly Englishman, with a brown 
beaid, if he has not shaved it? Yes, that 
is Donovan, the adventurer who has allied 
himself with the outlaw tribes, and without 
doubt, shares in the spoils of their brigan¬ 
dage—since they have made him a chief—” 

“ I don’t believe you.” 

“ Then you will see for yourself.” He 
surveyed her, somewhat uncertainly, for he 
saw that the girl had changed greatly since 
Srinagar. “ Look here, Edith: you should 
not quarrel with me. I came because 
Arthur Rand sent me. I have made that 
known in Kashgar, and the Sayak spies 
have carried the news to their murderer’s 
nest. By now Donovan will have guessed 
that you are with me. And you will see 
how he conducts himself against the agent 
of your father.” 

Edith shook her head mutely, her faith 
in Donovan still strong, but Monsey smiled. 

“ My luck holds. A few hours, and we 
will see the last act of this little play. I 
want you to be a witness.” 

Monsey had begun to pace the room. 
His brown face had been reddened by ex¬ 
posure to the sun; the lines of his jaw were 
obscure by fat; his heavy mustache fell 
over the corners of his mouth. The eyes, 
revealing a network of red veins and set 
too close together, were prone to wander. 
This was the only indication of the hasheesh 
he used. 

His powerful figure swelled under the 
short black coat with its astrakan collar. 
He had grown stouter, more gross. His 
former careful politeness had altered to an 
overbearing intimacy. The mask had fallen 
now that he no longer needed a mask. 

Monsey halted as Abbas stepped into 
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the room without knocking. When the two 
had spoken, briefly, he turned to Edith. 

“ Horsemen have been seen in the passes 
around here. I fancy the Sayaks mean to 
invade the privacy of my abode.” 

Edith did not reveal the quickened hope 
that his words aroused. She had learned 
by experience to judge the events that 
thronged into this new world. And she rea¬ 
soned that Monsey expected this to happen. 
Otherwise, why was he not disturbed? 

Presently, with a glance at Abbas, he 
went out, carrying the holster and belt with 
him. For some time he had not taken the 
drug that he now needed at regular inter¬ 
vals. Abbas came nearer at once and 
peered into the girl’s face. He tried to take 
the shawl from her shoulders, but she would 
not let him. 

“ Missy khanum,” the Alaman whisp«:ed 
in very bad English, “ you come with me, 
sometimei Oh, yas, by God! ” He pointed 
after . Monsey. “ Not him no. Me, I, 
Abbas Abad, Alaman, kum dan! I give 
you—^your fadder, for verree small paying 
—yes.” 

Edith shook her head, somewhat wearily. 
Abbas stepped back as Monsey appear^ 
silently in the door. The Russian surveyed 
him suspiciously. Abbas grinned widely as 
he saw the other’s hand move toward the 
revolver in his belt. 

“ Excellency,” he observed in Turid, 
“ would you threaten your slave? Nay, it 
is not the part of wisdom. Besides, a thrown 
knife is swift—^as you know.” 

“ This is not your place.” 

“ Ah. Yet I came here to sleep.” He 
yawned and went to the mattress, upon 
which he flung his fat body with a grunt. 
Monsey scowled. 

“ Those are my blankets.” 

The Alaman closed his eyes. “ And the 
hasheesh, my excellency? That is mine and 
not yours. If you need some, presently, I 
would not want to deny you. Nay, I must 
sleep now.” 

Soon he began to snore, with an open 
mouth. Edith noticed, however, that when¬ 
ever there was a noise outside the teak- 
wood room Abbas ceased snoring. Monsey 
had seated himself near her and tried to 
take her hand. 
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“ You are beautiftil, Edith,” he whis¬ 
pered. “ You are worth a risk. Bah, what 
is risk, OF danger? You do not believe I 
love you. Well, you will see what I will 
risk for you. I tell you, there will be dsaA 
men lying about Yahka Arik, on your ac¬ 
count. And you will know how powerful 
I am.” 

The girl had met his hot gaze steadily. 
Her scorn only served to inflame his fancy 
the more, and, p^ceiving the verdict oi. her 
anger, he drojqjed the now useless pretense 
of acting for Arthur Rand. 

“ I woifld not have you otherwise, Edith. 
When we leave Yahka Arik, you will see 
the garden that I have {wepared, near Kash¬ 
gar. I am master there —” 

Edith laughed, her nerves bi^-strung 

“Are you?” She pointed to Abbas. The 
Alaman had been studying them, cme eye 
wide open. When Monsey turned, the man 
a|^)eared to be as soimdiy asleep as before. 
“ Major Fraser-Camie said that slave mes- 
chant has you in his debt. You see, the 
major learned something about you, from 
Captain Donovan.” 

AH at once she felt very lonely, very 
much in need of the Englishman’s presence. 
Her life in the world of Yahka Arik had 
been built around him. She could not be¬ 
lieve that he would desert her. 

“ Donovan?” Monsey swore under his 
breath. “ We will attend to him.” 


doubt of the sincerity of this remark, at 
least. 

Time passed. One of the lamps went 
out. Atbas was snoring in earnest now. 
The chill that comes with- tte last hours of 
the night crept into the teakwood chamber. 
Monsey, the stimulus of the drug dose gone, 
paced the floor restlessly, pausing to fiddle 
with the reeking stove. Edith gave herself 
up to the inertia that ccanes with fatigue. 

Quiet had settled upon the kurgm. 

To Edith, this silence was reddent of ma¬ 
turing events. Out of this quiet she felt 
that something would come to pass. Why 
had not Monsey tried to leave the castle 
while the coast was free? He must have 
expected to be followed. How was Abbas 
content to sleep whai the Sa 5 raks had ap¬ 
peared in the vicinity? 

A glint of crimscm li^t pierced one of 
the cracks in the walls. EdMi’s ears had 
been strained for a certain sound. Some¬ 
where, beyond the mountains, the sun was 
rising, and die had not heard the familiar 
trumpet blast that resounded in Y ahka Arik 
at dawn. Its absence was vagt^y disturb¬ 
ing. 

Unseen, she feh the presmee of unknown 
fences mustering around her. This feeling 
was not premonition, or fear—it was cer¬ 
tainty. The world of Yahka Arik had been 
disturbed. The trumpets were silent Out 
of this silence something would come to the 
kurgm. 


The sudden set to his full lips left no 

(To be coneloded NEXT WEEK.) 


NEVER AGAIN 

1 WILL sing with you, I will jest with you, 

* I will dance with you down the year; 

But trudge a day on a weary way ? 

Never again, my dear. 

I will feast with you when the lights flare hi^ 

And the hall is warm with cheer; 

But ^re a crust in a garret’s dust? 

Never again, my dear. 

For the gold of the heart is given once— 

Yes, once, and but once, I fear; 

And a true love slain comes back to reign 
Never again, my dear! 

Tieedosia Garrison. 
7 Argosy 




I N Paynetown a scr^ of gossip was eager¬ 
ly snipped up, and munched over and 
over, that no particle of flavcw might es¬ 
cape. What wonder, then, that it was almost 
too mudi for mental digestion when Mort 
Greeves’ wife ran away with the city fel¬ 
low? The town buzzed and buzzed. The 
stai-works, as they called the chemical 
plant, buzzed too. 

Both Mort Greeves and the city fellow 
—whose name was Canfield—were em¬ 
ployed at the still-works. Mort had oper¬ 
ated Mie of the big stills for years. Can- 
field had blown in nonchalantly six months 
before, with impudent good looks and gaily 
colored silk socks. His quick wit had soon 
won him good pay. But his airs had never 
made him a favorite with the men. 

The morning after the tragedy Mort 
appeared at his post as usual, only more 
grim, and oddly silent. 

“ He’s been at the drink again,” opined 
old Casper Judd, who washed stock-pots. 
“ And a Greeves can’t stand the drink. It 
makes a brute of a Greeves, does drink.” 

“ Wdl, who’s to blame him?” ^ke up 
Mrs. Buttry, who cleaned young Payne’s 
office every morning. “ With Linda servin’ 
him thataway?” 

Caspar merely shrugged. But an acid 
voice took up the argument. “ Trust a 
female to condemn her own sex! Mort had 
no call to lose Linda, not a mite.” No one 
liked sour old Ed Zook very well, but he 
usually hit the nail on the head. “ He could 
of k^’ her easy enough, if he’d been a 
mind to. But he was peeved, cm account 
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of gettin’ stung with a gold-brick fnsn that 
there mine agent, and bein’ peeved, he set 
to drinkin’ Saturday nights. An’ you can 
guess what kind of a Sabbath Linda put 
in, after them Saturday night sprees. For, 
like Caspar said, no Greeves can’t stand 
drinkin’. He musta give the poor girl a 
swell time of h! But he was alw^s smart 
enough to get sobered up by Monday, till 
now, so young Payne wouldn’t catch on.” 

Mrs. Buttry persisted virtuously. “ She 
took him for better ’r worse. She dumlda 
stuck, anyways.” 

“ Fiddlesticks,” commented Ed Txxk.. 
“ I don’t blame her. Only thing I’m afraid 
of, she’ll find she’s jumped from frying-pan 
into the fire.” 

“ Ye-uh, that’s what beats me,” agreed 
Peter Winq>le, the foreman, mildly. “ What 
can a nice set-up girl like Linda see in that 
cigarette-lip, ^-sock dude—^barrin’ all 
thought o’ right ’n’ wrong?” 

Suddenly the talk subsided. Young 
Payne made his usual crisp entrance, cool, 
well-groomed, curt. He gave his wders for 
the day to Wimple. And before he left he 
shot a frowning glance in Mort Greeves’ 
direction. 

Presaitly, before the talk began again, 
Mort Greeves was seen to leave his still 
in the far end of the room. Slowly he ap¬ 
proached the group. There was an omi¬ 
nous something ab^ him that made them 
catch their breath. “ Cackle away, old 
hens,” he said quietly. “ Hash it all over 
good!” 

Nothing more ha{^)ened. But they all 
Ji| 
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agreed that there was danger ahead. They' 


discussed their pros and cons more guard¬ 
edly. 

The next day was just the same. Only 
more tense. If anything, Mort was more 
grim, blacker of brow. His silence was 
positively menacing. Young Payne looked 
worried. He was short-handed, and Mort’s 
was an important post, not easy to fill. 
Heads shook portentously. 

The third day. No one could mistake 
Mort’s condition now. He was obviously 
intoxicated at his still! Mouths gaped. 
It was just a question of time, now, before 
young Payne’s wrath would fall. 

Then, at ten o’clock, while they were all 
trembling over what young Pa 3 me would do, 
the door opened quietly and the city fellow 
stepped in. He wore his old insolent grin, 
and proceeded to unroll his overalls. He 
had come back to work!” 

But, spmehow, the moment passed, as 
moments do. Mort turned a sickly green, 
but did not move from his still. More 
tenseness. 

Canfield swaggered up to Wimple for or¬ 
ders. Wimple hesitated. He knew how 
badly young Payne needed men. They 
were behind on dieir orders. He set Can- 
field to work. 

And again the day went on. But there 
was very little talk now. They did not 
dare talk! God! Canfield back, and Mort 
drunk at his still! The directness of the 
prospect plumbed their imagination. 

To tell the truth, no one was more sur¬ 
prised at Mort Greeves’ quietude than Mort 
himself. He was not too drunk to wonder 
why he did not kill Canfield at once, and 
done with it. It would be so easy to make 
away with the puppy! Three running 
steps, and he could fling himself at Can¬ 
field’s throat! With the clear part of his 
brain he measured out the distance many 
times that day. Canfield was puny. He 
was a giant. It would be so easy! Too 
easy, in fact. Maybe that was the reason 
he desisted. 

But there was really another reason. 

Although drunk, Mort was already the 
victim of remorse. He knew, in his addled 
mind, that he had been a brute to Linda. 
He knew he had driven her to what she had 


done. And he realized now, when it was 
too late, how much he cared for her. Why, 
her little finger was dearer to him than 
all the world besides. Therefore—it was 
fool’s reasoning, of course, but how else can 
man reason with his veins full of cheap 
whisky? Therefore, he would begin his 
atonement by not thwarting her now. If 
she wanted Canfield, she should have him! 
“ I ain’t a goin’ to start nothin’,” he re¬ 
solved doggedly. “ I been mean enough to 
her a’ready.” 

That night he drank again, deeply, 
seeking relief from memory. But relief 
did not come. He kept thinking of how he 
had tracked mud through their pretty cot¬ 
tage, and had gone to bed with muddy 
boots on; of the mean things he had said; 
of how, once, he had struck her, and left 
a blue mark- on her round, white arm. 
God! Couldn’t a man drink enough to for¬ 
get those things? It seemed not! 

And all the time he never swerved from 
his strange resolve not to lay a finger on 
Canfield. 

The fourth day. The city fellow began 
to whistle at his work. He even spoke— 
cautiously, it is true—of his “ girl.” He 
intimated that life was rosy for her now. 
No one replied. 

That afternoon young Payne discharged 
Mort. “ You know I don’t employ drink¬ 
ing men, Greeves,” he said coldly. “ I’ve 
stood this longer than I should. Get your 
time at the office.” 

Mort nodded dully, and shut off the still. 
“ You heard me?” snapped Payne. 

“ I’m goin’,” muttered Mort. 

But he did not go. Young Payne’s at¬ 
tention was called away, and Mort still put¬ 
tered around his still. Although he could 
not read the gage correctly now, he hated 
to leave it. 

An hour before closing time Wimple told 
Canfield to clean out a drum, in prepara¬ 
tion for the morrow. The drum had re¬ 
cently held a chemical which gave off an 
explosive gas. It was very hard to make 
out through the bunghole whether it was 
thoroughly clean or not. Canfield drew a 
match from his pocket. Old Caspar saw 
the act. Stop, you fool!” he shouted. 

Wimple did his duty. He made a dash 
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for Caniiekl, and tried to knock tke match 
down. But the city man sprang aw^ like 
a cat. “ Aw, hell!” he sneered. “ You 
babies make me skk! ” And before any one 
coaid intCTfere again, he struck the match. 

No one took any chances now. Wimfde, 
Zook, old Caspar, all deadly pale, fted in 
wild haste. Tl^y knew what would htqjpen. 

Mort Greeves knew, too, but he did not 
move. He was feeling dully sorrowful 
afoOiUt his dismissal. He loved the big, 
ttendering still that he had taided so kmg 
and wdl. He patted it sentanentally, and 
a tear rolled down his cheek. There was 
jiBt one consolatkm about being fired, he 
considered; he would now be free to i'ink 
all the time. And surely, surriy, if one 
drank all the time, alt &e liqvHH in the 
world, one could find ftM-getfulness! 

Nonchalantly Canfield hdd the match to 
the bung-hole, and peered in. Mmrt 
watched him m a detached sort of way. 
Then— 

The explosion! 

Mort was 'flimg into a comer. He heard 
Canfield diriric, “God! My eyes!” At 
once flames broke out. Stoek-pots of in¬ 
flammables are excellent food for flames. 
Blmking, Mort watched the scene. He was 
becoming sober by leaps and jumps. And 
he knew that he would |M-eseatly be a dead 
man if he didn’t do scanething and do it 
quickly. Already the smoke was stifling. 

He sprang up and beat his fist against 
the flimsy -office partition beside him. It 
gave way, and he gulped a great breath of 
air, and started headlong for safety. 

Then Canfield screamed again; “I’m 
fanned in here! My God, I’m dying like 
a dog!” 

Mort halted. Nature had made him 
brave and ampfle-minded. He had once 
rescued a boy from drowning, and a woman 
from being scalded. MOTCover, instinct is 
the quickest thing on earth, whether it be 
the instinct of self-presarvation or to save 
the life of another. 

Afterward, however, Mort liked to be¬ 
lieve that it was his resohition not to “ start 
nothin’ ” that sent him back to get Can- 
fidd—although it can hardly be called 
“ starting something ” to decline to risk 
ahnost certain death! Anyway, whatever it 


was, he faced the hades again, swiftly 
found Canfield, wrenched him free, pick^ 
him up. 

But when he gck back to the office it was 
all blazing. There was no escape! 

He yelled like a mad bull, and carried 
Canfield over to a trap-door near his own 
still, and together they plunged down into a 
small, unligbted cellar. Still acting by in¬ 
stinct, he laid Canfield down gently. 

“ Why don’t you kill me, and done with 
it?” whimpered Canfield. “ You’ve got me 
where ycm want me, ain’t you? My eyes is 
gone, and my leg’s ’most cut m two—I 
Shan’t fight back.” 

“ Shut up! ” growled Mcart “ We’ll both 
get oum quick enough when the stiUs fall 
throu^!” Then he mutto-ed to himself 
the formula whkh bad guided him the past 
two days: “ I ain’t a goin’ to start nothin’, 
’cause rile loves him!” 

He sat down, hugging his knees, waiting. 

Eleventh hour rqpentence came over Can- 
field. “ I done you a dirty trick,”^ he 
moaned. 

Mort turned fiercely. In the darkness 
his fingers sought and found Canfield’s thin 
neck. He let them rest upon it musingly. 
Why not? Canfirid ought to die. 

Canfield was gasping, and calling mon- 
obmously upon the Ddty. 

Suddenly Mort withdrew his hand. “ I 
ain’t a goin’ to start nothin’,” he said aloud. 

“ I—gotta—^teU you—somethin’.” Can- 
fidd’s voice was faint. “ You—oughta 
know that”—Mort bent forward to hear— 

“ that she—she left—” 

The sentence was not finished. There 
was a crarii, a cave-in. Something heavy 
fen across Mort’s legs, numbing them. His 
bands were free, however, and he felt about. 
A huge object lay where Canfield had been. 
He recognized it as his own still. And, 
Canfield—^was under it. 

But even in the fresh horror he wondered 
about that unfinidied sentence. What was 
it Linda bad left? That seemed mcffe im¬ 
portant than all the havoc. He was acutely 
resentful because the stiU had not waited 
a few seconds longer before snuffing out 
Canfield’s life. 

A piece of iron rolled down on his arm, 
in^isoning it securely. But after a time 
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he managed to free himself by wriggling 
out of his coat. The crackling above con¬ 
tinued. Gradually, by some fresh arrange¬ 
ment of debris, the weight was lifted from 
bis legs. And now the pain was terrific. 

What was it Linda had left? 

He fainted. 

It was night when he came to. The 
crackling had ceased. Water, blessed 
water, was trickling into his face. He 
heard voices, but he could not muster a 
sound from his own throat. 

“ Greeves! Mort Greeves! Canfield!” 
they called. 

If only some of that water would trickle 
into his mouth, maybe he could answer. 
He tried to cup some of it in his hands. 
He was too weak. A voice—Wimple’s— 
said solemnly: “Well, boys, they’re gone, 
I guess!” Women were there, too! He 
caught the thin treble of their voices. 
Maybe Linda—looking for Canfield! 

Then some one said; “We might as 
well go home. We can’t help the poor lads 
none! ” 

Every thing grew still. Their footsteps 
soon died away up the dirt road. He lay, 
half fainting, for a long time. A very little 
strength came to his limbs. With great 
exertion he began to crawl about. He 
found that he was literally in a cage, made 
of broken machinery and debris. Safe 
enough, as long as he kept quiet. But the 
least jar might bring some great weight 
down upon him—as his still had tumbled 
on Canfield. He perspired coldly at the 
thought. 

What was it Linda had left? 

Again he fainted. It seemed a long time 
afterward when he awoke again, and re¬ 
membered his cage. But it was still night. 
“Good God, I can’t crawl round in a circle 
forever!” he thought, and pulled reckless¬ 
ly at a heat-distorted pipe. To his surprise 
nothing disastrous happened. He pulled 
some more, working like mad. 

Ah! He was free! Under the stars! 
Breathing sweet air! He went down in a 
heap. But soon he began to crawl again. 
He tried to get up and walk, but that was 
impossible. He could only crawl a few feet 
at a time. But he kept on. 

At dawn he found himself in the woods 


near the still-works. Trees, clean and cool, 
lulled him with soft sounds. Moss and 
grass invited his wracked frame. He tried 
to call, but his voice was still gone." He 
tried to think, to plan. Too hard. There 
was a little brook there, and he dipped his 
hands into it, sucking the water eagerly. 

Then he slept. Real slumber. 

At dusk he awoke, with a half-scream. 
Rest had restored his voice. He could 
think, now, too. But that was no comfort, 
for all he could think of was: “ Linda— 
Linda! ” He beat the ground with his fist, 
crazily. If only he, and not Canfield, had 
perished! For she wanted Canfield! 

He took a long draught of water, and 
started to crawl again. He tried to formu¬ 
late a plan, to have a definite object. But 
that was still too exhausting. So he just 
kept on, crawling, resting, dozing, all 
through the night. At length he came out 
of the woods, and painfully made his way 
across a road. 

Then, after a sleeping spell that must 
have been longer than usual, blinding sun¬ 
light smote him squarely in the eyes, 
through an opening in some shrubbery. He 
looked about curiously. He was lying 
close beside a white building, effectively 
screened by thick shrubbery. A fugitive 
could not have found a better place. He 
was no fugitive, but he was thankful that 
there were no curious eyes to behold his 
weakness. 

What was this white building, anyhow? 
It couldn’t be a farmhouse, for no one 
moved about in it. And the schoolhouse 
was red brick. 

Why, it was the church! Of course. 
Strange—and funny, too. He and Linda 
had been married here. 

Musing unhappily, he fell asleep again. 
This time a pleasing sound awakened him. 
Singing. In the church. A hymn, too, 
“ Must be Sunday,” he muttered. He raised 
himself on one elbow. A string of buggies 
lined the roadside. And a slim blue auto¬ 
mobile. That was queer. Young Payne 
never went to the church. But no one 
but young Payne had a slim blue ear. 

Merciful Heaven, there was the hearse! 
“ Who’s dead?” he muttered. 

The hymn ended, and the voice of the old 
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preacher, the same that had married him, 
droned gently out the open window; 

“ Dear friends, I am called upon this day 
to perform a sad duty. Two of our 
brethren have departed the vale. You all 
know the tragic fate of Geoige Canfield and 
Morton Greeves.” 

Mort b^an to tremble violaitly. His 
own funeral! “ Have they got me in a box, 
lor sure.?” he wondered. 

He crept along until he was under the 
window. Then, by terible effort, he raised 
himself upright. There was a thick vine 
over the window, so no one could see him, 
but he made out the interior clearly. There 
were a lot of people. And there were two 
coffins. 

“ They have got me!” Mort whispered. 
“I musta went along with Canfield!” He 
nevCT doubted iL Nor did it seem so very 
strange. 

Leisurely, the elder launched into his ser¬ 
mon. “ Of our brother, George Canfield, I 
know but little. It is neither my desire nor 
my duty to go into that little.” 

“ He means about Linda,” thou^t Mort. 

“ Let us, therefore, not judge him. Let 
us, with charity in our hearts, consign him 
to the Almighty Judge. 

“ But our other brother, Morton Greeves, 
was well known to us all, and well be¬ 
loved.” The elder’s voice shook. 
j Mort continued to stand, clii^ing to the 
sill. It seemed, somehow, vaguely worth 
while to stand at one’s own funeral. He 
watched the scene with interest There was 
Mrs. Buttry. There was Peter Wimple and 
Ca^r Judd. All crying. And, yes, sir, 
there was Ed Zook crying, too! , Mort had 
no near relatives, but there were rows and 
rows of neighbors. And young Payne, 
aloof and elegant, and strangely haggard. 

Linda was not there. He was glad of 
that. 

“ Friends, this is a mighty hard funeral 
samon to preach.” The old minister aniled 
his sweet, wise smile. The audimce stirred 
understaiKiingly. “ But I have come to the 
conclusion that there is no use winking at 
facts. I could stand here and sing only 
praises of Morton Greeves. But the last 
months of his life were not deserving of 
praises.” 


Mort’s jaw sagged in astonidiment. He 
had been in a sort of detached sympathy 
with the tears and the sadness. But this 
plain talk—was it usual at funerals, he 
wondered? He didn’t like it. 

“ Up to six months ago our brother was 
a fine young man. A loving husband, a 
good neighbor, a loyal citizen. He was 
thrifty and ambitious. He was respected. 
His home was a haf^y home. 

“ What, then, changed this re^jected 
young man? What brutalized his fine 
young manhood? Disappointment, friends! 
Disappointment over the loss of a few pal¬ 
try hundred dollars.” 

“ Huh!” muttered Mort. “ The parson 
never saw a hundred dollars all to once in 
his life! ” 

“ Six months ago Morton Greews \ras de¬ 
frauded of his savings. It was a blow, a 
hard blow. But it was a test seat by the 
Lord. And did he stand up under the test? 
No. He broke down like a child over a 
broken toy. And he turned to the one 
thing no member of his family could ever 
touch with safety. Drink. You know the 
rest, friends. And all because he could 
iMJt meet a petty trial like a man.” 

“Petty trial—losin’ all that monty?” 
thou^t Mort indignantly. 

The preacher went on, after his lig^its. 
“ And at length Mort also was consigned to 
the Almighty.” “ Gorii,” muttered Mort, 
“ if that there Almighty Judge hands it out 
any plainer, I dunno what ’ll become of 
me!” There was a prayer, another hymn, 
and the procession ffied out. 

Mort sank down. “ I wonder, have they 
got me in that box?” He honestly did 
not know. He seemed to be alive. He 
ached as if he were alive. The pain in his 
legs was very much alive. But so much 
had happened lately, he couldn’t be aire. 
He watched the procession move up to the 
conetery, a few rods distant. 

Suddmly a fit of rage posseted him. 
“ Hell of a lot the parson knows! ” he said 
savagely. “ If I am alive, and ever get on 
my legs again, I’m goin’ to drink, ’n’ drink 
till the stuffs all gone! Ambitious, thrifty, 
lovin’ husband—^hell!” 

He did not know he was making his last 
resistance to the preacher’s indictment. 
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The prolonged effort of standing had used 
up his small store of strength. He lay 
down exhausted, his anger spent, and 
watched the burial. There was a sneer on 
his lips. But in his heart he was not sneer¬ 
ing. In his heart he felt solemn. Then he 
slept. 

It was evening when he opened his eyes. 
A sound, a terrible sound, came to him. 
Sobbing, dry and wracking. His first 
thought was: “ Ain’t the funeral done yet?” 
Then it occurred to him that nothing about 
the funeral had been so terrible as this 
sobbing. It tore at his heart. What could 
it be? It seemed to come from the ceme¬ 
tery. 

Then suddenly he knew, and closed his 
eyes. “She’s—grievin’—for him!” 

“ Darlin’l” Linda’s agonized voice came 
through the shadows. “ Mort—darlin’l” 

He started. She had said “ Mort.” 

“ Mort—forgive—” 

“Linda!” It was a feeble cry. But it 
brought her. 

She did not seem greatly surprised to 
find him there. Perhaps she, too, had gone 
through waters too deep to allow of a small 
thing like surprise. She leaned over him 
tenderly, held his blackened head against 
her breast. “ Oh, God,” she whispered 
awesomely. And she carried him, in her 
strong yoimg arms—he had lost weight 
amazingly—across the meadow to their cot¬ 
tage. 

Dawn found Mort bathed, between clean 
sheets, almost content physically. He 
watched Linda as she worked about the 
room. How pretty she was, how tender 
her movements. How he loved her. If 
only—she hadn’t gone away! If only, for 
he tried to be just, he had not driven her 
away! How happy they might be—if 
only—” 

She smiled to see him awake. But she 
did not quite meet his eyes. “ You feelin’ 
better?” she asked in an anxiously low 
voice. 

“ Heaps.” 

They fell silent again. 

“ Say, who was in that there box?” he 
demanded suddenly. “ I don’t guess it was 
me, after all!” 

“Oh, that!” She seemed to welcome any 


distraction from the main issue. “ Why, 
you see, they couldn’t find hide nor hide o’ 
you, ’ceptin’ your coat. So they thought 
as how you must be either all burned up or 
blowed up.” She shivered. “ ’N’ it didn’t 
seem right to be givin’—givin’ him Christ¬ 
ian burial ’n’ not you, so they thought as 
how they’d bury your coat, anyways. It 
seems kinda funny now, don’t it?” There 
was a hysterical and tremulous note in her 
utterance. 

Mort laughed a little, weakly. “It is 
sorta funny,” he said. Linda continued to 
busy herself about the room. 

“ Young Payne’s goin’ to build up again,” 
she said presently. “ Granny Peebles heard 
so in town yesterday. You’ll get your 
place back.” Still she did not look at him. 

Mort did not reply. 

“ God, girl! ” he burst out at last. “ Look 
at me! ” 

She faced him, breathing fast. “ You 
don’t mean—you’re carin’—after—” she 
whispered. 

“ Carin’! Come here, girl!” 

She flew to him, flung herself down be¬ 
side his pillow, held him close. “ Oh, thank 
God, I can tell you nowj ” she said, crying 
for joy. “ Now I know you care, even 
thinking—that I—” 

“ Hush, Linda! Never speak of it!” 

“ But I must! I gotta tell you—that I 
—I left him ’fore we ever got to the sta¬ 
tion. I been up to Granny Peebles all the 
time, Mort. It was like him to pertend 
I went along!” 

Mort was piecing fragments. He under¬ 
stood now what Canfield had tried to tell 
him. A sense of peace and happiness came 
over him. Chastened, steady happiness. 
He knew that he should not swerve when 
the next test came. 

The warm forenoon sunshine splashed the 
neat chamber brightly. It warmed their 
sober, thoughtful faces. It warmed the 
pink roses on the wall. It warmed Linda’s 
round, white arm that hovered near him on 
the coverlet—the arm with the blue mark, 
now fast fading, thank God! 

“ I won’t say it ain’t spooky, attendin’ 
your own funeral, but it’s the best thing 
ever happened to me,” said Mort. 

Linda nodded, smiling. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
so LIKE him! 

A round 2 p.m. I was taken before 
Magistrate Patterson and my bail set 
^ in the sum of thirty-five hundred dol¬ 
lars. Arthur Teme, second vice-presidoit 
of the Colossus Trust Company, having ap¬ 
peared as my bondsman, the matter of my 
liberty pending the inquest, to be held the 
following morning, was soon amanged. 

I left the court in Mr. Teme’s company. 
Nils Berquist IJhad not seen, but was given 
to understand that he had been remanded 
without bail. I had pleaded in vain for a 
chance to talk with him. 

Mr. Teme was kindness personified, 
though I inferred from one or two remarks 
he let fall that the Colossus’ leonine presi¬ 
dent was not pleased. 

The morning papers had featured the 
affair with blatant headlines. They had 
got my name. The Barbour & Hutchinson 
failure was resurrected. 

The Colossus itself stalked in massive 
dignity across one column, irrelevantly 
capping a “ Brutal Slaying in Haunted 
House,” and when I saw that, I knew that 
“ not pleased ” was a mild description for 
Vansittart’s probable emotions! 

The bizarre character of Alicia, the na¬ 
ture of the wound, and the ghastly inappro¬ 
priateness of the weapon which effected it, 
had appealed to the reportorial fancy widi 
diversely picturesque results. A plain mur¬ 
der, with no more apparait mystery at¬ 
tached than this one, woidd have passed 
with slight attention. But though Alicia 
was not a professional medium, it appeared 
that she and Moore had a certain rqju- 
tation. 


In hinting to me of the latter’s ten^pes- 
tuous exit from the Psychic Research Asso¬ 
ciation, Nils had spared mentioning Alicia 
as the bone of contention. I now learned 
that ^ had been a country giri, the 
dai^hter of a hotel-keeper in a tiny Virgi¬ 
nian village where Moore had spent two or 
three autumn weeks. 

Discovering in her what he regarded as 
supernormal powers, he wished to bring 
her north for further study. On her fa¬ 
ther’s strangely objecting to this treatmeit 
of his daughter as a ^lecimen, Moore had 
settled the difficulty by offering marriage. 
After the wedding, he did bring her north, 
educated her, and finally presented her to 
the Association as a prodigy well worth 
their attmtion. 

Unfortunately, after several remarkable 
seances, she was convicted of fraud in fla¬ 
grant degree. It was throu^ the slightly 
heated arguments ensuing that Mowe was 
asked to resign his directorship. 

The fantastic dispute had amused the 
lay-public intermittently through a dull 
summer, but I was off in the mountains 
that year with Van, and what news we 
read was mostly on the ^x>rting pages, 
whither tiie pros and cons of spiritualistic 
ddjate are not wont to penetrate. But all 
that was raked up now, as sauce for the 
news of Moore’s sensational death, and hav¬ 
ing acquired a certain personal interest in 
spiritu^ism, I read it. 

Following Mr. Teme’s advice and my 
own inclination, I went straight home. No 
need to rdhearse all I endured that day. 
Roberta’s smilingly tearful consolations 
were the worst, I think, though my father’s: 
“ Olay, son, you are right to stand by your 
ran a close second. He said it 
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because I refused to hear a word against 
Nils, and insisted that the fault had not 
been his. Though I would not go into the 
deUiils of what had taken place in Moore’s 
library, I stuck at that one truth, and Dad, 
at least, who had taken a fancy to Nils the 
evening he dined at our house, believed me. 

Altogether, however, it was a bad after¬ 
noon, and that night in my bedroom the 
face came again. I knew it was he, though 
the room was dark and I could not see him 
clearly. He had become so like as that to 
a material being! 

“ You have done well I ” he began. “ But, 
to make one small criticism, you must learn 
not to blush so easily. When your father 
commended your loyalty you reddened and 
stammered till, if you had not been among 
friends, suspicion might have been roused.” 

“ My confusion only lasted a moment,” 
I defended. Then I remembered. “ You 
go!” I said. “What do I want of you 
and your criticisms or advice? You have 
brought me enough unhappiness. I am a 
sneak and a criminal, and all through you! ” 

“ Ingratitude is the only real crime,” he 
retorted sententiously. “ Always be grate¬ 
ful, and show it! You have brought un¬ 
happiness on yourself, and it is I who point 
the way out. So far you have followed my 
advice. Why turn on me now?” 

“Liar!” I fairly hissed. “If you can 
read my thoughts, you know that I have 
planned otherwise than you would have 
me! I am doing as Nils wished without 
regard to you, and not for the sake of my¬ 
self. And let me tell you this! If there 
arises the slightest prospect that my friend 
will not be cleared, I shall confess. To¬ 
morrow will decide it. If things go badly 
for him at the inquest, my people will have 
to suffer. The shame and loss he is trying 
to save them from would be nothing, then, 
to the shame involved by silence! ” 

Had the face possessed shoulders, I know 
he would have shrugged them. 

“ You are wrong, but we need not dis¬ 
cuss that. I tell you in advance that your 
friend will be held for wilful murder. Did 
you know quite all that I know, you would 
not hope for a different indictment.” 

The strings of my heart contracted. I 
passed a breathless moment of realization. 


Then: “To-morrow I confess!” I said 
firmly. 

“ To-morrow you will choose a lawyer 
for your friend, and begin the work which 
will surely achieve his release.” 

“ You do not know that! You have ad¬ 
mitted that you are capable of mistakes.” 

“ Not in a case of this kind. I possess 
a wide knowledge of facts which enables 
to be very sure that your friend will get 
his release. I am your unswerving ally. 
And remember that I have not only wis¬ 
dom, but some power.” 

“ Oh, you are—leave me! ” I cried aloud. 

“ In God’s name, go!” 

The faintly-seen oval of his smooth face 
faded, though more slowly than in the cell 
at the station-house. 

I heard a soft swish of slippered feet in 
the hall. Someone rapped li^tly and 
opened my door. 

“ Clay, dear,” said my mother, “ did you 
call? Are you ill?” 

“ No. I had a bad dream and awoke 
crying out because of it.” 

“ One can’t wonder at that.” She came 
and sat on the edge of my bed. “ Such 
an awful thing for you to be involved in! 
Please, dear son, keep to your own class 
after this. Trouble always comes of ming¬ 
ling with queer Bohemian people who have 
no standards, or—or morals.” 

“ Nils Berquist has the highest standard 
of any man I know!” I was fiercely defen¬ 
sive. 

There was a pause of silence. Then in 
the dark she leaned and kissed my forehead. 
“ You are so like him! ” she murmured. 

I groaned. “ If only that were true! ” 

“ But you are. With those blue, clear 
eyes of his, that saw only beauty and love. 
He would never hear a word against a 
friend.” 

“ Mother! You meant that I am 
like—” 

“ Your uncle, yes. And in some strange 
way I feel sure that his guarding influence 
is really about us. Why, when I came into 
the room just now I had the queerest feel¬ 
ing—as if it were a room in a dream, or— 
no, I can’t convey the feeling in words. 
But the sense of Ms presence was in it. 
I do truly believe that he has retmned' to 
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guaxd us in the midst of so much trouble. 
At least, it would be like him. Dear, faith¬ 
ful, loving, lovable Serapion!” 


CHAPTER XV. 

BAD DAYS. 

pUT had my desired obsession, or fami- 
^ liar, or haunting ghost really desired 
to help, he might have warned me defi¬ 
nitely of Sabina Cassel. 

Alicia did not appear at the inquest. 
She was ill and under a physician’s care. 
Her semi-conscious state as reported by 
him prevented even the taking of a depo¬ 
sition. 

I did not, however, stand alone as star 
witness before the coroner’s jury. Sabina 
Cassel, Mrs. Moore’s old colored “ Mam¬ 
my ” whom she had brought north with 
her from Virginia, shared and rather more 
than shared the honors with me. 

They had taken pains that Nils and I 
should not meet. He was kept rigorously 
incommunicado till the inquest, no one, 
save the police and the district attorney, 
having access to him. At the inquest I 
caught only a glimpse of him, when he was 
led out past where I awaited my turn be¬ 
fore the jury. Involuntarily I sprang up, 
only to be caught by a constable’s hand, 
while Nils was hustled on out. As he 
went, he threw me a glance that was a 
burning, dictatorial command. 

I obeyed it. I told the jury exactly that 
story which Nils’s letter had outlined for 
us both. There was tempered steel in Ber- 
quist. I could be sure that no long-drawn 
torment of inquisition could make him vary 
a hairs-breadth from the line he had set 
for us to follow. 

In my testimony, which preceded Sa¬ 
bina’s, I explained what Nils had objected 
to my interest in spiritualism, fostered by 
a single previous visit to the Moores’ place. 
That he wished me to leave the house with 
him, and that Alicia also had seemed set 
against my remaining. That an argument 
ensued, at the height of which Moore be¬ 
came very angry and excited, shouted: “I’ll 
settle with you, once for all!” and came 
around the table toward Berquist. 


“ He grasfyed Berquist’s arm,” I said. 
“ When my friend tried to free himself, 
Moore snatched the—the file from the 
table. I saw Berquist seize Moore’s wrist. 
They struggled a moment, and then Moore 
staggered away with his hands to his face. 
Then—^he fell down. Berquist called to 
me, and— No, I had not tried to inter¬ 
fere. It all happened too quickly. There 
wasn’t time. After Berquist wrenched the 
file from Moore’s hand I don’t believe he 
struck at Moore. I think the file was 
driven into his eye by accident.” 

That sunhise, of course, was struck from 
the record; but I had said it, at least, and 
hoped it impressed the jury. 

“ Afterward, the—the sight of blood and 
the suddenness of it all turned me sick— 
no, my recollections were clear up to that 
time.” 

And so forth. It was a straight story. 
I knew it agreed to a hair with Nils’s. con¬ 
fession. 

What I did not, could not know, was 
that it varied in one essential detail from 
an entirely different confession—a confes¬ 
sion made by a person whom we had not 
considered as an even possible eye-witness, 
and whose very existence I, at least, had 
forgotten. 

Given that a second eye-witness existed, 
one would have supposed that the disagree¬ 
ment would have been over the slayer’s 
identity. It was not. By a curious trick 
of fate, Sabina Cassel, Alicia’s old colored 
maid, did undoubtedly see me strike Moore 
down, and yet, not through such a super¬ 
normal illusion as caused me to kill Moore, 
but in a perfectly natural manner, she had 
confused Berquist’s identity with mine. 
She related as having been done by Ber¬ 
quist that which had been done by me. 

In one detail only did Sabina’s testimony 
conflict with ours, but that was the kind 
of detail which would hang a man, if its 
truth were established. 

She had seen me—Berquist by her own 
account—snatch the file from the table and 
strike Moore, and she had seen me do it 
on no further provocation than the laying 
of Moore’s hand on my arm. 

The Fifth Presence was right when he 
foretold that Nils would be indicted. 
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And yet, thou^ things had indeed gone 
ill f<» Nils at the inquest, I did not at once 
carry out my expre^ed intention and sub- 
•titute myself for him as defendant. 

I didn't wish to die, nor spend years in 
prison. 1 wanted to live and have a de¬ 
cent, straight, {Peasant future ahead, such 
as I had been brought up to expect as a 
It seemed to me that just one way 
lay open. Thou^ Nils was now entirely 
at my mercy, only his imtrammcied ac¬ 
quittal would give me the moral freedom 
to keep alent. For that a first-class law¬ 
yer was a sine qua non. 

Berquist was practically pamHess, and 
the Barbour exchequer in not much better 
state. Here again, however, friend^ip 
came to the fore in a curiously impressive 
manner. For the sake of an old acquain¬ 
tance and some ancient friendly clsum that 
my father had on him, none other than 
Helidore Marx took Berquist’s ca^. I 
mean Helidore Marx, of Marx, Marx & 
Orlow, who could have termed hknself 
Marx, the famous and not lied. 

I remember my first interview with him 
after dad had—to me almost incredibly— 
persuaded him into alliance. My first im- 
jM-ession was of a mild-looking, smallish 
man, with a scrubby mustache. He had 
hurt the top of his bald head in some way, 
so that it was crossed with a fair-sized hil¬ 
lock of adhesive plaster. I thought that 
added to his insignificant aipearance; but 
he had the bri^test, softly brown eyes I 
have ever seen, and after the first few min¬ 
utes I was afraid (rf him. 

I was afraid that I would tell him too 
much. 

My confidence, however, proved not the 
easily uprooted kind of a common criminal, 
and for Nils the acquisition of this famous, 
inagnificant looking lawyer gave me the 
only real hope of assurance I had through 
those bad days. 

“ Your friend,” Marx had said to me, 
“ is a rather wonderful young man, Bar¬ 
bour. I can’t blame you for being trou¬ 
bled. He has the kind of intelligence that 
would make a legal genius of him, if he 
had turned his efforts in that direction. A 
wonderful intelligence—and all lost in a 
maze of impractical theorizing and the sort 


of dreams that can’t come true so long as 
men are men, and women are women, God 
help us all! He shan’t go to the (hair, 
nor prison, either. He’s my man, my case, 
and—^yes, I’ll say my friend, though I don’t 
run to sudden «ithusiasms. Leave Ber¬ 
quist to me!” 

Evidently, Marx’s consultations with his 
“ case ” 'had not been kept within strictly 
professional ix>unds. I aniled involun- 
tarfiy. I could picture that long dark face 
of Nils lifting to £ilert interest as he dis¬ 
covered that Marx was not m«-c 3 y the 
lawyer vdio might save him from martyr¬ 
dom, but also a thinking man. He must 
have brou^t out a side of tire little man 
that was kept carefully submerged at ordi¬ 
nary times. I am sure that few peojde had 
seen Helidore Marx inclined to dilatory 
wanderings in philosophy, such as Nils 
loved. 

But I went emt with a lighter heart and 
more optimism than I had carried in some 
time. Marx, with his “ my man, my case 
—my friend!” had instilled a confidence 
which remained with me all that day. 

I had returned to the bank, for though 
I walked in the VallQ^ of the Shadow, while 
I ccmld walk I must work. 

So Mr. Teme had me back again, and it 
was a very good thing that I had Mr. 
Teme to go back to. Not many men 
would have put up with the abstracted at¬ 
tention my work received, nor patiently 
picked up the slack of details I let go by 
me. 

His patience had a characteristic reason 
behind it, which I" was sure of from the 
minute he told me about poor Van. 

The latter, it seemed, had really gone 
the step too far with his father in the affair 
of Mr. Teme’s four hundred. Vansittart, 
Sr., would let no one speak of his son to 
him after that day. Everyone in the bank, 
however, knew that he hM quarreled with 
him, disowned him, and that Van, in a fit 
of temper, had refused the offer of a last 
money settlement—a couple of thousand 
only, it was said—flung out of the Colos¬ 
sus, and walked off, leaving the gray road¬ 
ster forlorn by the curb. 

No one knew where Van had gone aftex 
that. He had shnply vanished, saying no 
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good-bys, and taking nothing with him but 
the clothes he wore. 

Mr. Teme felt guilty because it was his 
complaint which had caused the final rup¬ 
ture. He liked me, anyway, but having, 
as he believed, ruined Van he showed an 
added consideration for me which devel¬ 
oped into an almost absurd tenderness for 
my feelings. 

He needed that, if I was to be kept on 
the tracks at all those days. I was nervous 
as a cat, and ready to jump at the creak of 
a door. 

Roberta would watch me with wide, 
troubled eyes, and because a question was 
in them I would grow irritable and fling off 
and leave her with almost brutal abrupt¬ 
ness. And always she forgave me—till I 
came near wishing she would forgive less 
easily. 

Cathy resented my new irritability with 
the merciless justice of a sister; mother en¬ 
dured my anxiety for Nils only because it 
proved I was like “dear Serapion,” and 
dad harped on his pride in me for “ stand¬ 
ing by ” till I really dreaded to go near 
him. 

As for the Fifth Presence, he remained 
detestably faithful. Several times I ex¬ 
plained to him that if Nils were not cleared 
I intended to confess. When he only con¬ 
tinued to smile, I ceased talking to him. 

He still came, however, and on the very 
night before the trial opened, the last thing 
of which I was conscious, dropping asleep, 
was his smooth, persuasive, hateful, silent 
voice. As ever, it was expressing the plati¬ 
tudinous—and always subtly evil—advice 
to which habit had so accustomed me that 
it had grown very hard indeed to distin¬ 
guish his speech from my thoughts! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
sabina’s testimony. 

TJ^HEN a murderer—for I named my¬ 
self that—is called to confront across 
some thirty feet of court-room the innocent 
man standing trial in his stead, he needs all 
'his nerve and a bit more to keep steady 
under the questioning of even a friendly 
and considerate counsel. 


In fact, I was strangely more afraid of 
Marx than of District Attorney Clemens. 
I might, however, spared myself there. 

The impanneling of the jury had been 
a battle-royal between Marx and Clemens, 
at which I was not present, but which had 
roused the newspaper men to gloating an¬ 
ticipation of the real battle to follow. 

Then Marx—dropped out! 

I could hardly believe it when Orlow, 
his junior associate, met me on the first 
day of the trial, and broke the news. It. 
proved lamentably true. 

By Orlow’s account—he was a fat, clever 
little Russian, with an unmistakable nose 
and a tongue that would slip into betraying 
v’s and p’s—by his account Marx had fin¬ 
ished with the talesmen against strict or¬ 
ders from his physician. 

“ A book hit his head,” explained Orlow. 
“ That was in September. It dropped off 
a shelf, and the brass corner cut his head 
—oh, just a leetle bit! But he vas care¬ 
less. Infection set in, and now there is ne¬ 
crosis of the bone in his skull. To think 
of it! Vith such prains inside! He will 
be operated now, and when I vent to see 
him this morning, he was insensible. And 
to think of it,” he added with melancholy 
and unconscious humor, “ it Vks the Com¬ 
piled Statutes that may have ruined our 
Helidore Marx forever! Veil, we must 
just do as ve can vithout him.” 

This was poor consolation. Had it not 
been for Marx, I told myself, I would never 
have left Nils Berquist go to trial. Should 
I allow it to go on now, with our best hope 
hors de combat? 

The second Marx—Helidore’s brother— 
was in Europe, and Orlow, while brilliant 
in his fashion, was not a man to impress 
juries. His genius lay in the hunting out 
of technical refinements of law, ammuni¬ 
tion, as it were, for the batteries which had 
brought rage to the heart of more than one 
district attorney. 

When he arose presently in court and 
asked for a delay in proceedings, Clemens’s 
.eye lighted. When Mr. Justice Ballington 
refused the request—a foregone conclusion, 
because Marx, admittedly, was in too seri¬ 
ous a condition for the delay even to be 
measured—Clemens lowered his head sud- 
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denly. It might have been grief for his 
adversaries misfortune—or, again, it mi^t 
not. 

Where I sat with other witnesses, I was 
intensely conscious of an absurb, brilliantly- 
veiled little figure, two chairs behind me. 

This was my first glimpse of Alicia, since 
the night of Berquist’s arrest. Though I 
knew Marx had been granted at least two 
interviews with her, me she had resolutely 
refused to receive. 

Now I was relieved to find that her 
nearness brought no return of the super¬ 
normal influence I had suffered before in 
her vicinity. 

She sat stiffly upright, and did not 
glance cnee in my direction. Perhaps her 
“ guides ” bad advised her to don that awful 
veil of protecting purjAe for this occasion; 
OT she may have worn it as a tribute to her 
husband’s memory. It certainly gave her 
a more unusual appearance than would a 
crape blackness b^ind which a newly- 
made widow is wcwit to hide her grief. 

At her side towered the large form of 
Sabina Cassel. 

The trial opened. 

One Dr. Frick appeared on the stand, 
and an elaborate incomprehensibility de¬ 
scribed in surgiml terms the wound which 
had caused Moore’s death. I saw him 
handling a small, hideous object—gesturing 
with it to ^ow exactly how it had been 
misused to a deadly purpose. 

Then for several minutes I didn’t see 
anything more. Luckily all eyes in the 
court-room were on either the doctor or the 
“ murderer.” Nobody was watching me. 

The doctor’s demonstration seemed to 
prove rather conclusively that my “ acci¬ 
dent ” hypothesis was impossible. The 
file, he showed, could have been driven 
into the brain only by a direct hard blow. 

Dr. Frick was flowed to stand down. 

In establishing the offense, Clemens saw 
fit next to call Alicia herself. 

As her mistress arose, Sabina’s massive 
bulk stirred imeasily, as if she would have 
followed her to the stand. 

At the inquest, the old colored woman’s 
testimony had done more than cause Nils’s 
indictment for murder. It had made a 
public and very popular jest of Alicia’s 


claim to intercourse with “ spirits.” But 
though, in the first flush of excitement over 
Moore’s death, Sabina had betrayed her, 
the woman was loyal to her mistress. Wiai 
a murmur that was almost a titter swept 
the packed audience outside the rail, Sa¬ 
bina shook her head angrily, muttering to 
herself. 

The audience hoped much of Alicia, and 
its keen humor was not entirely disap¬ 
pointed. No sooner had she appeared than 
an argument began about her pr^xjster- 
ously-brilliant veil. The court insisted 
that it should be raised. Alicia firmly de¬ 
clined to oblige. She had to give in finally, 
of course, and whrai that peaked, white face 
with its strange eyes was expos^, the hy¬ 
dra beyond the rail doubtless felt further 
reward^. 

The hydra believed her a fraud. They 
had reascm. I, with greater reason, under¬ 
stood and pitied her! 

I thought she mi^t break down on the 
stand. Alicia’s character, however, was a 
complicated affair that set her outside the 
common run of bdiavior to Clanens’s ques¬ 
tions with sphinx-like impassivity and the 
precision of a machine. 

Her Answers only confirmed Nils’s story 
and mine to a certain point, and stopped 
itho-e. There was not a word of “ sffirits ” 
nor “ guides;” not a hint of any influence 
more evil than common human passions; 
not a suggestion, even, that she had formed 
an opinion as to which man, slayer or slain, 
was the first aggressor. I am sure that a 
more reserved and non-committal widow 
than Alicia never took the stand at the 
trial of her husband’s supposed murderer. 

“James,” she said, “wished Mr. Bar¬ 
bour to ranain. Mr. Berquist wished him 
to leave. They argued— No, I should 
not have called the argument a quarrel— 
I did not see Mr. Berquist strike James. 
While they were still talking, I lost con¬ 
sciousness of material surroundings— Yes, 
my loss of consciousness could called a 
faint— The argument was not violent 
enough to frighten me into fainting— 
Yes, there was a reason for my losing con¬ 
sciousness— I l<Kt consciousness because 
I felt faint. I was tired— I do that 
sometimes— Yes, I warned them that 
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something bad was coming. I couldn’t say 
why. I just had that impression. I did 
not see either James or Mr. Berquist assume 
a threatening attitude—” 

Released at last, she readjusted her pur¬ 
ple screen with cold self-pc«session, and 
returned to her seat. 

It was Sabina Cassel’s next turn. Save 
in appearance, Alicia had not after all come 
up to public anticipations. In Sabina, 
however, the hydra was sure of a real treat 
in store. 

Judge Ballington rapped for order. Sa¬ 
bina took her oath with a scowl. Every 
line of her face expressed resentment. 

But she was intelligent. To Clemens’s 
questions, she gave grim, bald replies that 
offered as little grip as possible to public 
imagination. 

Yes, on the evening in question she had 
been standing concealed behind the black 
curtains of “ Miss ’Licia’s ” cabinet, or 
“ box,” as Sabina called it. No, “ Marse 
James ” did not know she was there. Miss 
’Licia and she had “ fixed it up ” so that 
one could enter the box from the back. 
Marse James had the box built with a 
solid wooden back, like a wardrobe. It 
stayed that way—for a while. 

“ Then Marse James he done got on- 
satisfied!—Yas, de sperits did, wuhk in de 
box an’ come out ob it, too; but Marse 
James, he ain’t suited yit. He want dem 
sperits shud wuhk all de time! He neber 
gib mah poh chile no res’! ” 

And so Alicia, who, according to Sabina, 
could sometimes but not always command 
her “ sperits,” devised a means to satiate 
Moore’s scientific craving for results. 

While he was absent in another city, the 
two conspirators brought in a carpenter. 
They had the cabinet removed and a door¬ 
way cut through the plastered wall into a 
large closet in the next room. By taking 
off the cabinet’s solid back and hinging it 
on again, it would just open neatly into the 
aperture cut to fit it. Alicia kept plenty 
of gowns hung over the opening in the 
closet beyond. 

Returning, Moore found his solid-backed 
cabinet apparently as before. From that 
time, however, the “ sperits ” were more 
willing to oblige than formerly. 


"Ad uno disce omnes," is invariably ap¬ 
plied to the medium or clairvoyant caught 
in fraud, though translated: “ From all 
fraud, infer all deceit.” 

The world laughed over the “ spiritual¬ 
istic fake again exposed! ” I did not laugh. 

Let it be that the hand which Roberta 
and I had seen was Sabina’s gnarled black 
paw, and that my impression of its unsub¬ 
stantiality was a self-delusion. Let those 
strange little twirling flames that had arisen 
pass as the peculiar “ fireworks ” I had 
tried to believe them. Let even the inci¬ 
dent of the broken lamp have been a feat 
of Sabina’s—though how her large, clumsy 
figure could have stolen out past the table 
and into the room unheard was a puzzle— 
and the masculine voice of “ Horace,” a 
wonderful ventriloquism. 

Grant all these as deceptions. There 
had come that to me through Alicia’s un¬ 
willing agency which had given me a ter¬ 
rible faith in her, that no proof of occa¬ 
sional fraud could dispel. 

Clemens’s interrogations touched lightly 
on the object of the door in the cabinet’s 
supposedly solid back, only serving to es- 
tablidi the fact that it was impossible for 
his witness to have been practically in the 
library unknown to all the room’s other 
occupants save, probably, Alicia. 

Then he asked Sabina’s story of that 
night in her own words. She began it 
grimly: 

“ Waal, Ah wuz in behin’ de cuhtins dat 
hangs in front ob Miss ’Licia’s box. Dem 
cuhtins is moderate thin. Ah cudn’ see all 
dey is in de room, but Ah suttinly cud see 
all dat pass in front ob de lamp— Yass, 
dat whut yoh got in yoh hand am one ob 
dem cuhtins.” -- 

Here Clemens checked her, while the 
“ cuhtin,” Exhibit B in the prosecution’s 
evidence, was passed from hand to hand 
through the jury-box. Each juryman mo¬ 
mentarily draped himself in mourning while 
he assured himself that it was thin enough 
to be seen through. Then with solemn 
nods Exhibit B was restored to the district 
attorney. Sabina continued. 

“ Dese yeah gemmen, Mistah Buhquis’ 
and Mist^ Bahbour, dey come in, and 
right away de argifyin’ stahted. Ah kain’t 
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tell all dey say. Dey use hJ^-Mutin, 
eddkated languidge what am not familiar 
Irfi me, thou^ Lawd knows Ah’s done 
hear enuff on it sence Miss ’Lkia come 
nosS wif Maise James Moo^. 

“ Dqt argifics an’ argifies. Mistah Bah- 
bottr, he ‘dm’ say nuffin much. But Mis¬ 
tah Buhquis’, he specify dey shud bof i^’n 
kave. Miss ’Lida she say mebbe sump’n 
had gwine happen purty quick. Macse 
Jacnes, he say: ‘ Mistah Bahbour, ym go; 
eeiiae back ’notha time.’ Mistah Barbour, 
he ^y no, he doan -v^mta go, kaxe Miss 
’lida c’n mebbe he^ hkn some way. Mis¬ 
tah Buhquis’ he go right in de a&. He 
3f)edfy some hahm done c(»ae ob he fren’ 
stayin’ roun’ deah any kmgah. 

“ Mistah Buhquis’ he am standin’ right 
alongside de big table wif de lamp on it. 
De lamp am behin’ bim. I see etxiy move 
he make. 

“ He done muttah scar^’n low. Ah don’ 
rightly know whut be say, but it bah a 
right spiteful, argifyin’ Uwie toh it. 

“ Matse James, he holler out: ‘ I fix yoh 
now foh dat! ’— No, dem ain’t mebbe de 
zact wuds he use, but yoh ast me toh teU 
dis in mah own wiKfe, an’ dat am whut be 
mean— Yas, suh, Ah will ccmtinue. 

“ He holkr, ‘ Ah fix yoh now foh dat! ’ 
an’ he rush obah toh Mistah Buhquis’ an’ 
lay ban’ on he ahm— No, suh; be didn’t 
go f<di t<di do Mistah Buhquis’ no bahm. 
Marse James he hab a way ob talkin’ loud 
an’ biggity, but Ab nevah done saw bim 
do no hahm tot nobuddy. 

“ He grab Mistah Buhquis’ kf’ ahm. 
Mistah Buhquis’, he reach out he otha’ 
Intn’ and grab stunp’n de table. Marse 
James dmi’ ^ nuffin. Mistah Buhquis’, 
he fro back he han’ an’ hit out wif it real 
smabt. Marse James leggo be ahm, dap 
be ban’s obah be face, an’ scwta lets go all 
obah. He jes’ crumbk down lak. 

“ Ah knows dat de bad am hjqjpen. 

“ Ml cuddin’ git out dat box easy intoh 
de room, kaze dey’s a table in it dat reach 
parly ni^ acrost, an’ Ah ain’t to 
dimb ober it—No, suh; Ah didn’t think 
toh shuv de table out de way. Ah ain’t 
tliimk oh miffin but Miss ’Licia. Ah turns 
roun’ an’ gits out de back, kaze Ah wants 
toh git toh nmb Miss ’Lkia. Ab cwnes 


roun’ toh de hall doah and goes in de 
library. Deah is Mistah Buhquis^ stannin^ 
obah Marse James, he ban’s all <hoppin’ 
blood. 

“ Ah, say: ‘ Yo’ done kill him, ani't 
ych?’ He luks all route’ kinda pitiful lak, 
an’ den he say: 

“ ‘ Yas, Sabina, Ah kill him! Now go 
fotch de doctah an’ srane p’leece!’ 

“ Mistah Buhquis’, he am lak lots ob 
otha high-^ited gemmen. He don’ go 
foh to kill Marse James, but when Marse 
James tech hkn in anger, he jes’ bleeged 
ft^ to do it. Das all ri^t! Ah gotta r%ht 
toh hab mah ’pinion, same as ebryone. 
Waal, <teii’ put it in de writin’ record, den. 
Ah don’ keer whut yoh does. Das jes’ mah 
’piRkHi! 

“ Yas, suh. Ah’s suah dat it war Mistah 
Burquis’ grab de file and not Marse James. 
Waal, Marse James, he stannin’ wif he lef’ 
side toh de table. Yas, suh; I cud suah 
nuff tell which wuz which. Marse James, 
he ain’t so tall by purty nigh a fut high as 
Mistah Buhquis’. It am de tall man who 
Stan’ wif de right side ag’in’ de table who 
take de file crff’n it. No; Marse James dcm’ 
try ter do nuffin’ hurtful toh Mistah Buh¬ 
quis’. No; dey don’ struggle roun’ none 
atall. Dey jes’ stan’ deah. It’s de Lawd’s 
truf, dat was de mos’ onexdtin’ killin’ Ah 
hab evah saw! ” 

And then Clemens let her go, to the deep 
disgust of Hydra, outside the rail. He had 
not asked what she was ddng in the cabi¬ 
net, nor many other of the qxiestions which 
gave an amusing double interest to the 
Moore murder. All that, however, was 
bound to come out in the cross-ecamination, 
and, mean time, Satana had fH'Oved 
“ Clemens’s witness ” to an extent which 
made the case {womise well of interest on 
its tragk side. 

CHAPTER XVH. 

BOUND BY THE DEAD. 

I WAS not called before the jury imtil 
* after the noon recess, which gave me 
time to think things over a bit more. 

At the inque^, I had not actually heard 
Sabina’s testimcmy. Though Marx, who 
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interviewed her as well as her mistress, had 
warned me that she would prove a difficult 
antagonist, I had not fully believed him. 
Negroes in the average run are diffuse in 
their statements and easily muddled into 
self-contradiction. 

Sabina might prove so under cross-ex¬ 
amination, but I doubted it now. She had 
wasted hardly a word that morning, and 
there was only one point on which I was 
sure that she could be shaken. 

The difference in height between slayer 
and slain was a strong point for the prose¬ 
cution. Even through thin, black curtains 
it would indeed have been hard to confuse a 
tall silhouette with a short one. But no 
one had thought to question the identity of 
the tall silhouette. 

Though Sabina may have known better 
during the minutes that she stood staring 
through the curtains, her after and more 
vivid sight of Berquist, with hands “ drop- 
pin’ blood,” and his almost instant claim of 
the crime as his own, had served to make 
the tall man Berquist in all her memories. 

Berquist, the self-confessed! 

I had no faith in Orlow. Had Marx not 
dropped out, I should have been content to 
let the trial take its course, sure that his 
genius would somehow save the day and 
free my friend. But under Orlow’s han¬ 
dling, with that craggy, sullen, assured 
black woman to swear that Moore was not 
and could not have been the aggressor— 
since he stood with his left side to the table, 
grasping the tall silhouette with his right 
hand, and a man under impulse of passion 
is not likely to reach for a weapon with his 
left—I was morally certain that Berquist 
would lose out. 

But what if, rising on the stand, instead 
of a second perjury I told the simple truth? 

Not that portion of it which included 
the superhuman, but just the fact that I, 
and not Berquist, had been swept by one 
of those sudden fits of red anger that have 
made murderers of many before me? 

Why, Sabina herself would support my 
words, once spoken! There was a little, 
unnoticed twist in her testimony—a point 
where the voice of Berquist, coming from 
beyond the table, became the voice of the 
tall man standing on her side of the lamp. 


The instant that I spoke she would know. 
Her memories, unconsciously readjusted to 
fit facts as she had afterward learned them, 
would be straight again. Berquist’s hidden 
heroism would stand revealed, and I, 
though I died, I would at least die clean. 

Resolve crystallized suddenly within me. 
When Clemens called me to the stand I 
would go, not to testify, but to confess. 

I walked to the little raised platform, 
with the chair where the others had sat, 
below the double tier of jurymen. I 
mounted it. Somebody put a rusty black 
book under my hand and mumbled through 
a slurred rigmarole, to which my low acqui¬ 
escence was a prelude to ruin for me. I sat 
down in the chair. 

Beyond the rail was a packed level of 
faces. They were all pale and dreary¬ 
looking, it seemed to me, though that may 
have been an effect of light, for the day 
was gray and dreary. I had returned to 
court through falling snow. It was a wet, 
late spring fall of clinging flakes, and all 
the way I had been haunted by a memory 
of the “ dead-alive ” house as I had seen 
it that night. 

Not the interior—not even the library, 
with its master, a grim gray and scarlet 
horror on the floor. But the house itself, 
desolate under its white burden, with the 
great flakes swirling down, hiding deeper 
and more deep the line of division between 
the living half and the dead. 

Berquist was sitting by a table with 
Orlow beside him. I had visited him in 
prison, of course, and talked with him a 
few moments just before the trial opened. 
His determination and courage had never 
swerved, nor his conviction that we had 
only to keep steady—and win. 

Now I saw his eyes as a dark and valiant 
glor^ fixed on me. Their message only 
hardened my resolve. 

That man to play the martyr for my 
sake? Never! 

Orlow left Nils, and took his stand con¬ 
veniently near. He was there to protect 
me from irrelevant questions, but he looked 
quite out of place. Clearly, the mantle 
of Helidore Marx did not rest easily on his 
shoulders. 
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The district attorney, a thin, scholarly 
peson whom I instinctively disliked, began 
his inquisition. 

“ Your name, please? Age and occi^a- 
tkm?” 

“ Barbour—Qayton S. Barbour,” I cor¬ 
rected myself. “ I am—” 

“ Just a moment. Your full name for 
the record, please, Mr. Barbour.” 

Oemens, who would reserve any attempt 
to “ rattle ” me for my appearance in the 
rebuttal, was politeness itself. 

“ aayton.— Sera^n Barbour! ” I forced 
out. Then I cursed myself for not having 
substituted “ Samuel,” or left out the 
initial. 

“ Thae’s power in a name.” Once I 
would have laughed at that statem^, but 
not now. Not with my recent maiMMries. 

And as God is my witness, I sat there 
and saw the dktrict attorney’s hatchet-fece 
change, blend, grow smoot and loathstaitely 
pleasant 

Qemens continued his interrogatkms, but 
I ^ke to another than he when I an¬ 
swered them. 

The living bound by tl» dead! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A LETTER FROM ALICIA. 

May IS. 

Mr. C. S. Barbour. 

Sir: I am writing to you because my 
guides advise it Otherwise I diould not Aa 
so. 1 have returned to my oid home in Vir- 
giiiia. The newspapers were very cruel to 
me, as you know, and every one u^nd and 
harrii and tfisbeKeving. 

James understood^tae. If be had found out 
about the cabinrt, he would lave been an¬ 
noyed, but he would cmly have taken mote 
pains after that to see that all the phenomena 
were genuine. I can’t help doing such things. 
It is a part of my nature. James said I was 
very complex. 

In a measure, it is your fault that he left 
me. I am not vengeful, however, and I do 
not hold it against you, because I can well 
guess at what you had to contend with. For 
some cause that has not been revealed to me 
—some cause within yourself, 1 fear —yov 
were and still are peculiarly open to the attack 
of one we know of. 

Were yours an ordinary case of obsession, I 
might have hdped. As it is, I can only offer 


warning. Whatever there is in you that an¬ 
swers to khn, choke it—crush it back—give it 
BO bradway. Above all, do not obey hhn. If, 
as I suspect, you have obeyed in the past, 
cease now. It is not yet too late. But if 
June 9 finds you under his domination you 
will never be free again. 

You may wonder why I was silent at the 
trial You may have thought that I was 
ignorant of the truth. This is not so, though 
I did not teU even Sabina. To Iffing the 
grrater criminal to justice was impossible. For 
the rest, it was between you and your friend. 

Understand, I will not interfere between 
you and your friend 

My guides say that this is not for me to 
do. That I must not. That if one of you 
wills to sacrifice and the other to accept, not 
even God will interfere between you. 

Bat I write particularly to give you this 
messi^e. 

Mortal life is cheap, and mortal death an 
illusion. Beyond and deeper are Life mid 
Death Eternal Be careful wMck you choose. 

Aucia Moore. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A CONVERSATION. 

“ DLAIN life and death are the only reali- 
* ties. Life etanal—death eternal! 
For you taid me, those are words, my boy— 
just words! ” 

It was dusk in my room. I sat on the 
edge of the bed, chin in hands, staring at 
the inevitable companion of my solitude. 
At my feet lay tie scattered sheets of 
Alicia’s letter, scrawled over in a large, 
childish band. The outside world was 
inright with an afterglow of the departed 
sun. But gray du^ was in my room. 

“ Just words,” repeated the face. 

“Just words,” I said after him dully. 
Then, at a thought, I roused a trifle. “ He 
won’t go through with it. Even Nils Ber- 
quist can’t be willing to die without a pro¬ 
test—and for such a crawling pup^y as 
would let him do it! ” 

“ He will die, but not entirdy for your 
sake,” the presence retorted. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Ymi haven’t guessed? Wdl, it is rather 
amusing from one view-point. Your friend 
is not only in jail; he's in love!” 

“ Nils? Ntmsense! Besides, if he were 
in love he would wish to live, not die! ” 
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“ That is the amusing part. He is will¬ 
ing to die, bec«ise of the love.” 

" Some woman refused him, you mean?” 

“ No; the girl is not even aware of his 
feding toward her. She would, I think, 
be shocked at the very thought. He has 
only spcdten with her twice in his life. But 
from the first miHnrait that he saw her face 
he has loved her. He has sat in the court¬ 
room and watch^ her while the lawyers 
fmight over his life, and to his peculiar 
nature—rather an amusingly peculiar na¬ 
ture, from our view-point—merdy watching 
her so has seemed a parivflfge beyond price. 
He is willing to die, not for you, but to 
buy her happiness.” 

“Who is this girl?” I asked hoarsdy, 
and speaking aloud as I still sometimes did 
with him. 

“ You should know.” 

“Nils Berquist—in love—with Roberta?” 
I said slowly. “ But that’s absurd! You 
are lying!” 

“ No. Every day, as you know, die was 
in that audience faeycmd the iM. For 
your s^e. Because die knew how you 
cared for this man Berquist. She herself 
has a -‘^irinking hoiTor of the ‘ red-handed 
morda'er,’ but her devotion to you has 
saved our purpose well. That first mere 
^impse he had of her on the street—the 
hour at dinner in your house—^these im- 
iwessions might have somewhat paled in 
the stress of confnmting so disgraceful a 
form of death. But in the court-room he 
watched her face for hours every day, and 
each day bound our dear poet dreamer 
ti^ta:.” 

“ But—” 

“ He measures her love for you by his 
own for her. As you are still his friend, un¬ 
condemned and worthy, he will buy your 
life for her.” 

“ He loves her—and would have her 
marry a murderer?” 

“ He bdieves as you have told him, and 
truly aiough, that you were thrown off 
balance by some influence connected with 
Alicia and did not know what you were 
doing. But it is rather amusing, as I said. 
He loves the girl for the goodness and 
parity of her beauty, and for her newly 
bom sadness. You have tired of her for 
9 Akgosy 


the same reasons, and {rian to break the 
engaganent. But he needn’t know that, 
di?!’ 

“ Liar! I shall marry Roberta.” 

“ When? Never! No; you are entirely 
right. She is not the wife for you. With 
my help you can easily attract a better. I 
know at least one woman among your 
mother’s friends who is already devoted to 
you, and who has means to make not only 
you but your whole family happy and com¬ 
fortable. I mean the blond widow, who 
owns the big house next to your old home. 
What is her name? Marcia Baird. Yes; 
she is the woman I refer to. Oh, I know 
she’s over thirty, but think what could 
give you. As for the girl, she knows your 
circumstances. Her love is selfish, or she 
would have released you before this.”. 

“ You are lying, as you have lied in the 
past” 

“ What have 1 said that proved untrue?” 

“ You have lied from the first. There 
was poor old Van. You said that his father 
would forgive him, and he didn’t” 

“ Be fair. You misquote. I said that 
Van would not be ruined. With the en- 
thuaastic deqjair of youth, he played hobo 
for a while. Then he went to work at the 
(Hie thing he understood. He is a very 
industrioiK mechanic now in a motor-car 
factory, with good chances of a foreman- 
ship, and—excqit for grease—living cleaner 
than he ever ^d before. He was going 
the straight-down road, but his sacrifice 
for you pulled him up. You will hear from 
him shortly. He doesn’t bear any grudge.” 

“ But Nils, you pixanised to be my ally; 
to use your power as an influence to help.” 

“ I kept the promise. Has the least slur 
of suspicion fallen upon you? Is not every¬ 
one your friend? Is there a man or wo¬ 
man living who hates or despises you? Are 
you not kidded and didtered by the 
mantle of love, as I foretold?” 

“ But you promised that Nils would be 
acquitted.” 

“ Not acrpiitted. I said rdeased. For 
such a spirit as his, this worid is a prison. 
In real life, such as you and I prize, there 
is no contentment for him. Death will 
release him to that higher sphere wh«e the 
idealist finds perfection, and the dreamer 
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his dreams. Believe me, Nils Berquist 
cx)uld never be happy on earth. In speed¬ 
ing his departure, we are really his bene¬ 
factors—^you and I.” 

The face beamed as though in serene 
joy for the good we had done together; but 
I hid my head in my arms, groaning for the 
shame of us both. 

June 9 was coming. June g. 


CHAPTER XX. 

TWO LETTERS. 

June S. 

My dear Clayton : 

Mother has told me of your talk with her. 
I am glad to leam that your views coincide 
with my own, as I have felt for some time 
that it would be best for me to release you 
from our engagement. Your ring and some 
gifts I return by the messenger who carries 
this. I am leaving shortly on a visit to friends 
of mother’s in the South, so we shall not meet 
again soon. Wishing you the best of fortune 
in all ways, I remain 

Very truly yours, 

Roberta Ellsworth Whitingfield. 

June s- 

My Own Dearest—Here and Hereafter : 

Mother didn’t understand as I do. She 
made me write the letter that goes with this. 
She is very proud, and that you should be 
the one who wished to break our engagement 
shamed her. She even believed a silly gossip 
that you have been paying court to Mrs. 
Marcia Baird on the sly! I had to laugh a 
little. Imagine it! If I could picture you as 
disloyal, I could never, I’m sure, picture you 
making love to that poor, dear, sentimental, 
rich Mrs. Baird, who is old enough to be the 
mother of us both. Well, maybe not quite 
that, but awfully old. Thirty-five, anyway. 

But mother half believed it, and to please 
her I wrote that cold, hard letter that goes 
with this. 

I’m not proud a bit, dearest. I have to tell 
you that I understand. You are burdened to 
the breaking-point; but it is I who you wish 
to free, not yourself. Dearest, I don’t want 
that kind of freedom. Love is sacrifice. 
Don’t you know that I could wait for you 
a lifetime, if needs be? Mother says you 
never truly loved me, or you would not let 
me go. I know better. We are each other’s 
only, you and I. I measure your love for 
me by mine for you, and, if it’s years or a 
lifetime, be sure that I shall wait. 

You have suffered so over this terrible trag¬ 
edy of your friend that I can’t bear you to 
have even a little pain from doubt of me. 


It seems dreadful that I should leave you 
on the very day before—before June 9. But 
mother has bought the tickets and made all 
the arrangements, so I must go. I won’t hurt 
you by saying a word against your friend; 
but, oh, my dearest, don’t quite break that 
heart I love over a tragedy that, after all, 
isn’t yours. You have been to him all that a 
friend could be. True—loyal—self-sacrificing. 
You could not haye done or suffered more if 
he had been your brother. That’s one reason 
I am sure of you, dearest. No man who 
could be so loyal to friendship will ever for¬ 
get his love. 

I promised mother not to see you again, 
but nothing was said about letters! I’ll send 
you an address later. Clay, darling, good- 
by till you are free to take me. 

Remember—years or a lifetime! 

Your own dearest always, here and hereafter, 
Bert. 

("Extract from Evening Bulletin;) 

June 8. 

. . . Truck collides with taxi on Thirty- 
Second Street. Miss Roberta Whitingfield 
victim of fatal accident. . . . Early this 
morning a heavy truck, loaded, with baggage, 
skidded across a bit of wet asphalt on Thirty- 
Second Street above Broad, and collided with 
the rear of a taxicab traveling in the same 
direction. The taxi was hurled against the 
curb. . . . One of the occupants uninjured . . . 
daughter. Miss Roberta Whitingfield, taken 
to St Clement’s Hospital . . . death ensued 
shortly afterward. . . . Miss Whitingfield 
said to have been the fiancee of Clayton S 
Barbour, a witness in the famous Moore mur¬ 
der trial, and who has since vainly exerted 
himself to obtain a pardon for the murderer, 
Berquist. ... If the victim of this morning’s 
accident is really Mr. Barbour’s betrothed 
wife, there is a tragic coincidence here for 
him. No one has ever questioned his devoted 
and disinterested friendship for the socialist 
murderer, Berquist. His friend dies to-mor¬ 
row. Has his sweetheart died to-day? 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ANOTHER CONVERSION. 

“(^LAY! Lad, you’re the one person on 
earth whom I wished to see!” 

“ You’ve changed your mind. Nils? 
You’ll let me tell them the truth?” 

“ Hush! Speak lower, and be careful. 
How long have we to talk?” 

“ Twenty minutes. I wrung a pass at last 
from Clemens. Thought I could never have 
persuaded him. You know what a time I 
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liad ovec the last and iu)>aic— sa dase te 

the day! Unheard of, the warden saM;, hut 
1 had the pass. They searched nse and let 
roe ku If Fd failed it mi^t have hem bet¬ 
ter for you, Nils! ” 

“ Why?” 

“ If Fd failed^ 1 had meant ta confess 
iammediately—” 

“ Bush„ I say! The others there seem 
inattmtrve enough, lurt you can’t how 
doaely th^ are IkdgMBg, A prisfim is more 
than, a pKisou. I’ve learned that:. It’s, a 
medh of dEviMt tiap^ set to cooda the 
very soul out of a man and vidale its 
secrecy.” 

“ Nik^, ywi have suiered too, much!;” 

“ Dcm’t gp- so whiter lad* It was good 
in ycHi to come and see me aigain.” 
“Nasi”- 

“ I mean it Drni’t you think 1 rutder- 
stand ^diat this means to you? Have 1 no 
ima^nation.? Can’t 1 put my^ in ymr 
place? Why, the last time yam came it 
nmrly br«^e my heart to remind you of 
your duty! But we are men, y«Ri and I. 
WImq men love they are wiUing to make 
thdr sacrifice.” 

" You wcmM not do this for me khrne? 
It is all f«» Roherta?” 

“ Can you ask? Why, dear friend,* I 
would never damn you to a lifetime of re¬ 
morse for a lesser reason. My part is noth¬ 
ing. To die is nothing. We all die. If 
you. couM exchange with me, 1 mi^ not 
survive you a day—an homr. There are so 
many doors out beside the one 1 pass 
through to-morrow. What’s ^ath? No, 
boy, it is your part tlat is hard. And I 
th^ked God when I saw your face, be¬ 
cause I widied to say a word or so that 
might make it eas^.” 

“ You are the ndalest frknd a man ever 
bad. But I came to tel you that—that— 
have you seen the afternoon papers?” 

“ No, nor any pap«s for a week. I’m 
done with this wodd and the mews of iL I 
hadn’t supposed, though, that they would 
devote thek predous columns to real gloat¬ 
ing o>ver me til to-morrow. Clay, take my 
advke and don’t read tlw:; papers of June 

“ You—^haven’t seen—^to-day’s?” 

“ I say, no! Why? Any special ^eat¬ 
ings in them?” 


“ There isr-^ls,, you must let me skqp 
this while there is. time.. I shall gis to the 
Governor—” 

“No! No—no—no, and! no a g^kil 
day,, have I {»ssed throu^ months of iwl 
to see my reward snatched may at the last 
instot? Thure! You see, I make it pkim 
dtat I’m selfida,! To keep &er ha£^nes.s m- 
vkiate—to imy haEq^mess for h^ at the 
miBS: i»i£e of death—why, that’s, a joy that 
1 never bdieved God would judge me 
.worthy of! ” 

“ You believe in God and His jii^itace? 
You?” 

“ Most aakmnly—most earnestly—as I 
neves knew Him nor His justice hetoee, 
Q&yton, ladw Why, I’m happ^l Do 1 
seem so tragjcaly ta you?” 

“ Nov But you. sceiB ^feent from any 
living mao* You look Hke—I have seen 
the. picture oi a man with that light <m, his 
face.” 

“So?” 

“ He was nailed to a cross. Nisi. I am 
afraidi” 

“ I said ycHjr part was hardest- Huda! 
The others are listming. We’ve been 
s peaking too loudlj. Qur time is rdmost 
gone, and 1 haven’t even hg giin what I 
wished to say. Quick! Make me two 
prmnisea^ You’re the frknd I have loved. 
Clay. I’di stake anything on your word. 
First, I am buying your life with all that 
I have to give. So ft’s mine, isn’t it?” 

“ You—yrat know!’* 

“ Yes. Straighten up, boy. They are 
watching us. Your life, then, which is 
mine, 1 wH and bequeath to—^het. And 
you wll never for^t That’s a presmise?” 

“Y-yes. My Gad, Nik, I can’t stand 
thki I have a thing to tel you—” 

“ Hush! Second, never by word nor 
look, never, if you can help it, by a thought 
in her presence, wH you betray our secret. 
A promise?” 

“ Nls—no—^yes! I premise-” 

“ And you wll—” 

“ Is thk the guard coming?” 

“ I fear so. Our last talk is over. Clay. 
Don’t care too much. Wait—just a minute 
more, guard. What, five? They are good 
to me, these last days Listai, day: 

“ You are the oaaly man in the world to 
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whom I would tell this. This morning—a 
wonderful dream came to me. I had lain 
awake all night thinking, and I was tired. 
After breakfast I lay down again. I lay 
there on my cot, asleep, but I believed wak¬ 
ing. And she came and stood by my head. 
You know that time when we met at dinner 
in your house, she didn’t like me very well. 
And afterward, in the court-room, as time 
passed and they proved their case, die—■ 
before the end she dreaded to even look 
toward me. 

“ Don’t protest. It’s true. But in this 
dream that was so much more real than 
reality she stood there and smiled. Clay— 
at me! She laid her hand on my forehead. 
There was a faint light around her. And 
she leaned and kissed me—on the lips. 
Waking, I still felt the touch of her lips. 
So real—real! If she were not living, I 
would have sworn that her spirit had come 
to me. And friendly—^loving. 

“ Don’t look so. Clay! I shouldn’t have 
told you—oh, surely you don’t grudge me 
that kindliness from her—in a dream? 
There, I knew you too well to think it! 
All right, guard, he’s coming. 

“ Clay, good-by! May your sacrifice 
measure your happiness, as God knows it 
does mine. When you think of me, let it 
be only as a friend—always—forever— 
here and hereafter! Good-by!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE REWARD. 

I WALKED into a dusty-green triangle of 
* turfed and gravel-walked space, smitten 
with hot, yellow light from the west, where 
the June sun sank slowly down a clear, 
light^blue sky. Behind me across a narrow 
street rose the stark, gray wall beyond 
which a certain man would never pass into 
the sunshine again. 

He is the shadow; I in the sun. 

But sunlight was yellow, glaring, terrible. 
In the prison I had longed for it. The 
shadow had seemed bad then. Now I 
learned how worse than bad was sunlight. 

There were three rusty iron benches set 
in the triangle, and they were all empty. 
No one wished to sit here. There would 


be always the risk that some sneak and 
murderer might come walking out of that 
prison across the way; walking out, leaving 
his friend and his honor and his God be¬ 
hind him forever. 

So I walked into the little triangle and 
sat down on one of the empty benches. 

I had with me two papers. I had meant 
—I think I had meant to show at least one 
of them to Nils. When I went to the prison 
I had not known whether Nils would have 
read or been told a certain piece of news. 
If he had not already learned, it was in 
my despairing mind to tell him and let him 
decide what we should do. 

I had formd him ignorant and left him so. 

Sitting there on the empty bench in the 
hot, free, terrible sunshine, I drew one of 
the papers from my pocket. I wished to 
see if this were true; if a certain quarter- 
column of cheap, blurred print did really 
exist, and if it conveyed exactly the infor¬ 
mation I had read there. 

Yes, the thing was. The slanting sun 
beat so hot on the paper that it seemed to 
burn my hands. I sat on an iron bench in 
a dusty triangle of green. I had come out 
of the place where Nils Berquist awaited 
death, I held a folded newspaper in my 
hands, and I was beyond question a 
damned soul. All these things were facts— 
real. 

My eyes followed the print. 

“ Miss Roberta Whitingfield—death en¬ 
sued shortly afterward—said to have been 
the fiancee of Clayton S. Barbour—who 
has since vainly exerted himself to obtain 
a pardon for the murderer, Berquist. No 
one has ever questioned his devoted and 
disinterested friendship for the socialist 
murderer, Berquist. His friend dies to¬ 
morrow. Has his sweetheart died to-day?” 

I was better informed than the reporter. 
Not my sweetheart, but my former sweet¬ 
heart had died to-day. My victim, not my 
friend, would die to-morrow. 

The second paper that I carried was not 
printed, but written. Taking it out I tore 
it up very carefully, into tiny bits of pieces. 
Just so I had destroyed Nils’s letter, sent 
me by the bribed guard at the station- 
house, and also the quaint, strange letter of 
Alicia Moore. 
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The pieces I tossed into the air. They 
fell on the hot, dry grass like snowflakes, 
and lay still. There wasn’t even a breath 
of wind to carry or scatter them. And the 
words they had borne I couldn’t very well 
tear up, hot forget. 

“ We are each other’s only, you and I. 
No man who could be so loyal to friend¬ 
ship will ever forget his love. Your own 
dearest always, here and hereafter.” 

“ No,” I said aloud very thoughtfully. 
“ Not always. Not—beyond the border. 
She came to him in a dream, so real—real! 
And kissed him. Well, they must see clear¬ 
er, over there. Nils will see clearer to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ But, thank God,” said a pleasant, silent 
voice, “ for the blindness of living menl” 

“ Are you never going to leave me?” I 
a^ed dully. 

“ Never,” the face replied. “ You are 
mine and I am yours. You settled that a 
few minutes ago in the prison. You clinched 
it irrevocably with the destruction of her 
letter. But don’t be downhearted. IVe 
an idea we shall get on excellently to¬ 
gether.” 

“ Go! ” I said, but without hope that the 
face would obey me. Nor did he. 

“ You would find yourself very lonely 
if I should go. There will never again be 
any other comrade for you than myself. 
And yet I can promise you many friends 
and lovers. Berquist is not the last idealist 
alive on earth, nor was she who died the 
last woman who could love. But you and 
I understand one another. True comrade¬ 
ship requires understanding, and such as 
Nils Berquist and the girl, though they offer 
us their devotion, can never give under¬ 
standing to you and me. This, when you 
think of it, is fortunate.” 

“ In the name of God, leave me!” 

“ Never! Save as a careless word, what 
have you and I to do with God? We are 
each other’s only,” it insisted, the pleasant, 
horrible face. “ Always — always — here 
and hereafter, indissolubly bound!” 

And with that, instead of fading out as 
was its usual custom, the face came toward 
me swiftly. I did not stir. It was against 
tny own face, and I could see it no longer, 
for it and I were one. 


Rising, I walked out of the little, hot 
trian^e of green, and as I had left Nils 
Berquist in his prison, so I left a newsp^r 
on &e bench; some tiny scraps of white 
paper to litter the dusty grass. 

All that happened many years ago; long 
amugh for even the restlessness to have for¬ 
gotten, one would think. And I am con¬ 
tent—successful. Moreover, I am well 
liked in the world, which means a lot to me, 
who to be content must be loved. 

Just now, alone in my room, I viewed 
myself in a mirror. The face that looked 
back was familiar enough; as familiar, or 
rather more so, than my own soul. I my- 
sdf ia.ed it. 

Smooth, young-looking for a man near 
forty; pleasant—above all else pleasant— 
with a little Inward twist at the corners of 
the finely cut mouth, and an amused but 
wholly agreeable slyness to the clear, light- 
blue eyes. 

Not romantic. Romance is only another 
word for idealism, and that face has no 
ideals of its own. Yet so many romantic 
people have loved it! As I looked, my 
mind drifted back over the long, dear, self- 
sacrificing, idealistic line of those who have 
borne my burdens and made my life easy 
and enjoyable. 

Away down, pressed back in the very 
depths of my being, a pang of horror 
gnawed; but I have grown used to that. 
That wasn’t I. I was—I am—that face 
which returned my gaze from the mirror. 

It is true that left to himself the boy, 
Clayton, might never have dared take that 
which so many people in this good old world 
are ready to offer one who does dare; who 
is not afraid to be the god above their 
altar. But what harm to the devotees? 
That sort get thdr own happiness so. They 
like to sacrifice themselves and, to change 
the simile, they love their crucifier. They 
suffer, endure perhaps, like Nils Berquist, 
all shame, and the final agony of death. 
And God sends them a dream, and they are 
content! 

I imderstand that. Why not? It is be¬ 
cause I have strength to be what they are 
if I chose that I have such strength in be¬ 
ing what I am. I am content in my own 
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fashion, which suits me, and the restless¬ 
ness should learn to be content in the same 
manner. 

Let it be quiet now. I have written the 
story; I, Clayton Barbour, the successful, 
the loved, the happy— 

What, still restless and tom with horror? 
Then wring out the whole truth if you must, 
and be quiet after! 

What has been written was the story of 
Clayton Barbour; but it is I whom he has 
tormented into writing it for him! 

Yes, I, the pleasant, crafty usurper; I, 
the ignoble hypocrite to myself and God; 
I, the self-ridden outcast of happiness in 
any world; the eternal and accursed sham; 
the acceptor of sacrifice; the loved, the 
damned, the angel-drowned-in-mire, Sera- 
pion! 

I have absorbed his being; yes! But in 
the very face of victory I, who never had a 
conscience, have paid a bitter price for the 
new lease of life in the flesh that I coveted. 

(The 


Body and soul you yielded to me, Clayton 
Barbour; body and soul, I took you, and 
thence onward forever, body and soul, in 
spirit or flesh, we two are indissolubly 
bound. 

And my punishment is this: that you are 
not content, and I know now that you never 
will be. Year by year you, who were weak 
have grown stronger; day by day, even hour 
by hour, you are tightening the grip that 
draws me into your own cursed circle of 
conscience-stricken misery. 

Sooner or later—ah, but the very writ¬ 
ing of this gives you power! Is it tme 
then? After all these years must the long, 
bright shadow of Nils Berquist’s cross touch 
and save me even against my will? Must 
I, Clayton-Serapion, the dual soul made 
one, surrender at last and myself take up 
the awful burden God lays on those he 
loves? 

First painful step on that road, I have 
confessed. 

3nd.) 



T he New York express thundered down 
upon the little station of Millville 
with a blinding flash of headlight, a 
crash of noise, a scudding suction of air, 
and the dance of corrugated lights from the 
coach windows. Unmindful of the rain of 
cinders, Jerry Bowker walked happily to 
board it. 


“ Out of the woods at last!” he sighed, 
as he halted to let the only arrival pass 
him with the benefit of an idly curious gaze. 
“ The big town for the rest of my—holy 
Moses, if it ain’t the Parson!” 

A tall, gaunt, dejected man, with clothing 
suggestive of the instalment-plan mail-order 
tailors, and a saintly countenance, turned 
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fiarcdy iqwn him, and a keen ear mi^t 
have heard a muffled oath, though \ifflat 
came with distinct enunciation and mild 
tones was a “ Hello, Jerry, old scout,” as 
the gaimt one dropped two diabby suit¬ 
cases and extended a white and slenderly 
graceful hand. 

“The Parson!” repeated Bowker, as if 
unable to believe the evidence of his own 
eyes. “ Hittin’ Millville at this time o’ the 
night, too. Well, there must be somethin’ 
in the air.” 

“ Did you wish to get the express?” asked 
the other gravely. “ It’s moving.” 

Jerry Bowker laughed a loud, fwced 
laugh, his eyes lighting with su^icion, his 
mind revolving r£^dly, 

“ Let ’er move! ” he brayed, <^)enmg his 
hand to let fall the Gladstones he carried. 
“ I’m pretty fond of little old Millville, 
Parson, and I’m goin’ to linger. Fact is, 
«rfd dear, I’m a reception committee of one 
to welcome you to our city. Greetings—all 
hail—and farewell, Mr. Express!” as the 
train pulled out and passed with the dull 
green and red lowing frwn her tail lights. 
“ This is a most fortunate meeting. Par¬ 
son, I’m positive sure and almost certain.” 

“ Yes?” purred he of the saintly face. 
“ Why should you be glad to meet a qiux- 
Dtic ass whose high-flown ideas verged on 
the grotesque?” 

“ What a memory you have. Parson! I 
believe I did call you that in the ha^^y erst¬ 
while, when I used good grammar and—” 

“ And those of your friends who would 
stand for it,” finished the Parson, grimly. 
“ Candidly, this meeting to me is nothing 
like a special dispensation. I had hoped I 
had seen the last of you.” 

Jerry Bowker grinned widely, which did 
not improve his appearance any, for he was 
an ugly, low-statured man of bulldog 
build, whose face was covered by a blue 
stubble of beard. He looked what he was, 
an all-around crook, chiefly remarkable for 
taking anything he could lift, and with an 
ability to lift huge weights. 

“ Parson,” he chuckled, “ you tickle me, 
and damn your hide, I can’t get mad at 
you! There was something of fate in our 
meeting like this, and nobody is going to 
tdl me anything differait. Come over to 


the Palace Hotel. There I will a tale uih 
fold that will make you sit up and observe a 
few things.” 

The Parson considered for a minute or sO 
jvhile Bowker’s eyebrows met in a sinister! 
line across his forehead. As the Parson 
nodded assent and caught vp his baggage 
he smiled with grim satisfaction and, lau|^- 
ing soundlessly, led the way from the 
shabby station to his shabbier hotel down 
the street. 

After he had arranged things with the 
sle^y clerk, he todr the Parson up to his 
room, threw his bag cm the bed, and locked 
the docff. 

“ Now,” he said, shrugging out of his 
coat and drawing up a chair, “ I will tefl 
year why I stayed over in this God-forsaken 
hole and incidoitally reveal how and where 
there is a pot of refined gold waiting at the 
md of a rainbow deal such as your saintly 
self should be able to pull off without bat- 
tin’ an eye. This same is suited to your 
style, though I know you can get your man 
with either rapier or bludgeon. Anyway, 
there’s a good wad of dou^ in this, and 
we’ll split fifty-fifty.” 

A look of scorn spread over the Parson’s 
angelic features. 

“ Save your breath, Jerry,” he said with 
icy hauteur, “ and you’ll be able to cool 
your porridge. Since I left the hoosegow 
I haven’t tried a trick. I’m going on the 
square. I promised to come home and be 
a leveler for the balance of my life. There 
are things which—” 

“ What do you take me for—a snoot 
boozer?” interrupted Bowker, with a snarl. 
According to a more or less nebulous rumor, 
you’re a con man and a penman hard to 
beat, and so damned crooked you’d make 
a coAscrew look like a piston rod. Nov! 
get me, you gunner, and you’ll know why 
I’m lingering in the vicinity: I want you to 
take on with a job here because you owe it 
to me, see? Six years ago, when you were 
as green as any zip that ever shied at a gas 
bucker, you did the lookout for me and 
Stony Gilman at Pelham when we got the 
paymaster at the mines. You made the get¬ 
away with the bag while we held off the 
rube posse, and when I joined you after 
they nicked Stcaiy for a shroud, what did 
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you hand me—say, what did you hand 
me?" 

“ The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but, so help me! ” said the Parson, and laid 
his finger-tips together with solemn pre¬ 
cision and stared at Bowker with innocent 
eyes. “ That paymaster had been tipped 
off, and the bag was empty. That is, it was 
filled with worthless paper. That was one 
job, Jerry, that never troubled my con¬ 
science, for the money came from a merci¬ 
less rascal who had ground his gold out 
of the blood and sweat of poor working¬ 
men. He didn’t get it honestly, and the 
idea of taking it from him filled me with 
elation. It wasn’t a crime to steal from 
him.’’ 

“ Rats! ’’ There was a line of sullen craft 
between Bowker’s brows, a sneer at the end 
of his lips. “ That little affair. Parson, 
had an odor like eggs in the last stage of 
decomposition. I can smell it yet, and I’ll 
never get done thinking you pulled one over 
on us. Otherwise, why were you so careful 
to avoid me thereafter?’’ 

“ I was arrested at Reading, and did a 
few for helping a gopher, but I have turned 
straight;. I’m a leveler, Jerry, from now till 
the last toot.’’ 

“ Keep that for the bulls. Parson. And 
let me tell you this: If you want to keep me 
off you, pick up with me on this Millville 
trick. It only needs a penman and a saint 
like you. I couldn’t pull it in a thousand 
years because it ain’t in my line. A sky 
pilot is wanted, and it’s your role.” 

The Parson evinced an unspoken desire 
to go, but Bowker stopped him with: 

“ Sit down till I tell you the story of the 
Widow Stockdale.” 

The Parson smiled a sickly smile, re¬ 
sumed his seat, and crossed his legs with a 
puzzled frown. 

“ It’s the easiest thing you’d want to 
bump up against,” continued Bowker, his 
glance as sweet as honey. “ The Widow 
Stockdale has twenty-four thousand dollars 
to her credit at the First National Bank 
of Millville. Every year she drives up in 
her carriage, asks to see the president, looks 
at her bank-book, and then draws a check 
for the full amount. While the president 
entertains her in his office the cashier col¬ 


lects notes to that amount and lugs them in 
for the old lady’s inspection. She care¬ 
fully counts the bundle, hands it back, and 
goes away, fully satisfied that her money is 
safe. Do you want anything better than 
that. Parson?” 

The Parson rose, and spreading his 
shoulders with a deep breath, stood for a 
moment with one hand in his pocket, the 
other absently fingering a vest button. 

“ I could get that money without any 
trouble, Jerry,” he said evenly, “ but I told 
them at the big house that I was going 
straight, and I mean it. I’m sorry to disap¬ 
point you, but this is final.” 

“ You big stiff, you’re gettin’ yellow! ” 

“ Maybe. I’ll take my keisters and go.” 

The Parson opened the door, took up the 
two suit-cases, and stepped across the toes- 
hold, where he paused to nod his farewell. 
Bowker inspected him through partly closed 
eyes. Then, in a dead silence, he crossed 
the room and faced him. 

“I’ve got your number, bud!” he hissed. 
“ I’ll get you some time—don’t ever think 
you can fool Jerry Bowker twice!” 

Next afternoon, just after returning from 
limch, Millville’s chief of police, Mont¬ 
gomery Trickel, found Jerry Bowker await¬ 
ing him with easy impatience. 

“ Qiief,” he said, tendering a card, “ I’m 
Peter Blum—with Blum & Bronstein, 
neckwear and notions, and last night I had 
a curious experience. If you have time, 
I’d like to relate it to you.” 

Chief Trickel regarded him with pleasant 
vacuity. 

“ Be brief,” he lied briskly, “ for we’re 
rather rushed to-day.” 

Whereupon Jerry Bowker, alias Peter 
Blum, rushed on with a most amazing 
story. About to leave town the night be¬ 
fore, he had fallen in with a ministerial 
person who had persuaded him to have a 
game of cards in his room at the hotel. 
During the course of the game, which cost 
him four hundred dollars at its conclusion, 
he had inadvertently told the tale of the 
Widow Stockdale as he had heard it from 
the lips of President Whitcomb himself at 
the Millville First National. 

From minute inquiries made by this 
clerical-looking card-sharp anent the life 
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and habits of the eccentric widow, he had 
had his suspicions aroused to the point of 
following the man when he left the Palace 
Hotel. On the honor and word of a gen¬ 
tleman, the rascal had gone straight to the 
home of the Widow Stockdale. 

The man was of angular proportions, 
steady, steel-blue eyes, and a pair of shoul¬ 
ders that suggested possibilities. The rest 
could be safely left to the intelligence of the 
Millville police department. 

The Intelligence, his voice laboring under 
restraint, spoke to President Whitcomb 
over the phone for two exciting and excit¬ 
able minutes. Then he turned on the bogus 
Peter Blum, neckwear and notions sales¬ 
man, with a whoop a Comanche Indian in 
full war paint might have emitted and ad¬ 
mitted without shame. 

“ Y’ever hear the beat! ” he cried, his 
voice rising to a cracked falsetto, “ President 
Whitcomb says the Widow Stockdale just 
came in with a young clergyman and wants 
to draw her money. I told him not to give 
it up till we got there. Got a gun?” 

“ No, but I have got a train to catch.” 
Jerry Bowker was not anxious to be in at 
the death of his old pal. “ You telegraph 
me when his trial comes up, and I’ll ap¬ 
pear. Besides, all the credit ought to go 
to you, and if I—” 

“ I’ll telegraph you, mister! ” interjected 
the impatient Intelligence, and pranced out 
of his office to summon the detectives, his 
courage, and his special car, according to 
his loud-voiced intentions. 

Twenty minutes later Chief Trickel and a 
goodly portion of the Millville police force 
burst into President Whitcomb’s private 
office and foimd three people there—the 
Widow Stockdale, President Whitcomb, and 
the Parson. 


The latter turned pale at the sight of the 
officers, but his color came back when the 
chief of police, sighting him first, cried: 

“ Well, there’s Billy Stockdale! How 
are you, Billy?” 

“ You see,” said the Parson smilingly, 
turning to President Whitcomb, with his 
arm about a little old lady who looked like 
a daintily painted miniature in ivory. 
“ And surely mother can’t be mistaken.” 

“Such nonsense!” piped the little lady, 
with flashing eyes. “ As if I don’t know 
my own son that sent me this very money 
six years ago to keep for him till he got 
done wandering, as all boys will, when 
they have wild oats to be sowed. Give 
my boy his money, Mr. Whitcomb. I’ve 
worried enough about it, and I’m mighty 
■ glad to get it off my mind. Watching it 
these six years has put more white in my 
head than Billy ever did. I’ll tell you that.” 

“ We had reason to believe that you were 
a shrewd swindler,” said President Whit¬ 
comb apologetically to the Parson. “ A 
traveling man who had been staying with 
us for some months told Chief Trickel a 
most amazing story—” 

“The darned skunk!” cut in Chief 
Trickel vehemently. “ I didn’t know he 
was talking about Billy Stockdale at the 
time. But”—^hopefully—“ he said he’d be 
back if I telegraphed when the trial came 
up. His name is Peter Blum, but when 
he comes back here it ’ll be Dennis!” 

The Parson smiled. 

“ He won’t be back, chief,” he said. 
The fact is, he’s a lamester himself. 
That is, he’s a jail-breaker. I met him in 
New York years ago.” 

“ No wonder you sent me your money, 
Willis,” shrilled his mother. “ I’ll wager a 
cookie that man was after it even then!” 


GOOD TEMPER 


'T’HERE’S not a cheaper thing on earth, 
a Nor yet one half so dear; 

Tis worth more than distinguished birth, 
Or thousands gain a year; 

Good temper!—’tis the choicest gift 
That woman homeward brings, 

And can the poorest peasant lift 
To bliss unknown to kings. 


Charies Swain. 



^ GilLert Riddell 


T he boss trod heavily as he approached 
his office, coughed aieezed, rattled 
the handle of the door, and otherwise 
heralded his coming. He was young and 
sentient, and he knew that it embarrassed 
the stenographer to have him catch her 
powdering her nose. He would almost have 
I»eferred losing either of his two clients to 
embarrassing Maggie. 

TTiis Monday morning, however, she did 
not start and act confused, nor try to avoid 
his eye as she answered his cheery greeti 
ing. Niether did she hastily shove some¬ 
thing into the right-hand drawer of her 
desk, and look guilty. 

On the contrary, she wheeled slowly 
about in her chair and smiled languidly at 
the boss. Slowly and impressively she laid 
something upon her desk that glittered as 
only gold can do. 

It was the boss’s custom to inquire sym¬ 
pathetically as to how Maggie had passed 
the time from Saturday noon to Monday 
morning, as soon as he had ascertained that 
there was, as usual, no mail. 

" Well,” he began pleasantly, “ what hap¬ 
pened since I saw you last, Maggie?” 

“ A lot of things,” she replied, “ mnong 
others / nearly got arrested. Can you im¬ 
agine that?" 

He couldn’t—^he sank weakly into the 
chair at his own desk, and gasped out her 
name: “ Maggie! You?” 

Maggie nodded emphatically, an otpres- 
sion in her blue eyes which indicated that 
extraordinary as the statement was if was 


true, and that she was in a way aarjoying 
the opportunity of making it 

The 'boss mopped his broad white brow, 
and insisted upon further details. “ But 
whatever did you do?” 

“ I?” inquired Maggie almost hau^tily. 
“ Nothing. It was what Jim did.” 

She passed her hand over her golden 
coiffure and waited for further que^kming. 

“Jim!” the boss repeated, ^a^g his 
head. He knew this criminal well by hear¬ 
say—^had even seen him once, when he 
called timidly to take Maggie to a matinee 
one Saturday afternoon. Maggie was not 
exactly engaged to him—she was what she 
called “ keeping company ” with him—sort 
of looking him over to see if he would do, 
the boss concluded. The results of this pro¬ 
cess were of the greatest interest to the boss, 
for he was by way of “ keeping company ” 
himself—only he didn’t call it that. 

In fact, neither did Maggie—^her scorn¬ 
ful characterization of the situation was that 
the boss was making a door-mat of himself 
for a “ snippy, snappy little thing who ab¬ 
solutely failed to understand him.” 

“ Yes, Jim,” she affirmed. “ You know, 
he always says I’m too fond of jewelry. In 
fact, he thinks I’m too fond of everything— 
except him. Well, this is how I came to 
Marly get arrested: Friday was my birth¬ 
day—and what does he do but give me a 
toilet set of purple celluloid. Think of it! 
Wh«i all the time he knew that all I wanted 
in this world was a gold lawn-yett!” 

“ Terrible! Purple celluloid! ” murmured 
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the boss. “ But are you sure Jim knew you 
wanted a lorgnette?” 

“ Well, I should say so! I told him every 
time I saw him, for fear he’d make a mis¬ 
take. And when I saw that btmch of pur¬ 
ple knickknacks, I raised a holler. And 
what do you think he says? That he 
wouldn’t encourage any such extravagant 
wishes as that, because when he and I get 
married, we’ll be poor people! Think of 
it! A man that deliberately intends to stay 
poor all his life thinking a girl would marry 
him! And me—that can get any fellow in 
Medford, honest! You may not believe 
that, Mr. Thatdier, but it’s true.” 

“ I haven’t a doubt of it,” the boss hastily 
reassured her, casting an admiring glance 
at her pretty face and neatly gowned figure 
of girlhood. 

“ Well,” Maggie went on, “ after I’d told 
him the sixth time that I wanted a lawn- 
yett, I stopped. I have my pride. But 
when he sent me that purple celluloid set, 
on Friday, and then came around on Satur¬ 
day, to take me to the park and look at 
the animals, I refused! And I refused so 
hard that he just hustled right down-stairs 
and out the front door and said nothing.” 

“The wretch!” sympathized the boss. 
“ And then?” 

“ And then—” Maggie paused reminis¬ 
cently, and shook her head. “ And then 
Bessie Barnes came around to see me. You 
remember Bessie-^I’ve told you all about 
her—that little softy that lives with her 
brother and his wife and takes care of those 
five squalling kids while Jennie washes and 
irons and cooks for the whole family. Don’t 
some married women have it fierce?” 

" Most of them,” assented the boss quick¬ 
ly. “ Why women ever marry us—” 

Maggie nodded. “ Yes, but you’re one 
of the few men who will admit it—and I 
bet you pick a lemon finally. However,” 
she hurried on, seeing the boss looked em¬ 
barrassed, “ around comes Bessie, all cheer¬ 
ful and happy, because she’s got a day off, 
because her sister-in-law was all crippled" 
up with rheumatism, and couldn’t wash or 
anything, and had took those five children 
off for a holiday. Personally, I wouldn’t 
call it much of a holiday to drag five squall¬ 
ing kids in and out of street-cars and over 


a lot of rough ground to a picnic-park, and 
slap and bang them all day because they 
will get jam and everything all over the 
things that I’d just washed and ironed and 
starched for them—^would you?” 

The boss shook his head emphatically. 
“ Some people are easily amused,” he ad¬ 
mitted. 

“ Or has got strong nerves,” opined Mag¬ 
gie, sighing faintly, “ not like me. I guess 
fine nerves and appreciation of fine wearing 
apparel and jewelry go together.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” agreed the boss. 

“ Well, I guess I didn’t act very glad to 
see Bessie—she’s a nice little thing, but so 
soft. Why, I can make her do anything— 
but what I made her do that day—O-o!” 

Maggie paused in appreciation of the re¬ 
sults of her own superior will-power. 

“ Well, she noticed that I wasn’t very 
happy, and she began trying to make me 
feel better by contrasting my fate with 
others. Ain’t that a fool way some folks 
have of doing? Nothing makes me madder, 
nor makes me feel worse, to realize what a 
rotten world this is, anyway! Don’t it 
you?” 

“ It does,” assented the boss. 

“ Well, Bessie started in to make me feel 
pleased and satisfied with that purple cellu¬ 
loid set by telling me what an awful time 
old Mrs. Graham is having. You’ve heard 
me speak of old Mrs. Graham—she must 
be seventy, if she’s a day—and so thin, 
you’d think she’d break in two. And poor! 
Say, if she manages to get April’s rent 
paid by the last of August she faints with 
joy. And die used to live such a different 
life—she was a vaudeville actress in her 
day, and used to smoke cigarettes—twenty 
a day, she says. But I think she exagger¬ 
ates—just to annoy Jennie, Bessie’s sister- 
in-law, who is awful straight-laced. 

“ Well, anyway, Bessie tries to cheer me 
up by telling me that this poor old thing 
has pawned everything she ever owned, 
even down to the cigarette-case that she 
clung so hard to. And worst of all—show¬ 
ing you how diplomatic my friend Bessie 
is—she tells me that Mrs. Graham has 
pawned the lawnyett she showed us last 
winter, that some crowned-head had given 
her. 
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“ Now, I i!»vcr knew wl»t a lawnyett was 
laiaitil die showed me that—and I never 
beamed oi waatmg one nntil then—and it 
being the cause of all my bines, Bessie 
has to cheer me np by a tale like that. 
Cm» yon beat it?” 

The boss shook his h^. “ I wotddn’t 
try—all my life I’ve tried to be tactful. 
S^etinaes, of conr^, I’ve failed c(ms{»cu- 
oiKly. But I a^ee with you that Besae’s 
stoary could not have helped you in your 
mood of the momoit.” 

“ It was no mood of the momratt,” re- 
idied! Ma^ie, emphatically, “ it was a per¬ 
manent grouch, believe me. 1 never wonM 
have looked at Jimmie Blaine again, if it 
hadn’t been for what haf^^ned afterward. 
Wed, on goes Bessie id)out Mrs. Gr^jam, 
and she says that finally only that very day 
before—Friday, my birthday—she’d got to 
the place where she had to pawn her wed¬ 
ding-ring. And you know what tkat 
mesmsl” 

“ Yes,” assented the boss. “ To a woman 
like Mrs. Graham it would be a tragedy.” 

“ To any woman,” asserted Maggie, 
scornful of his lack of knowledge of the 
female character. “ Why, I ain’t stuck on 
getting married, but it makes the ^dvers go 
up and do:wn my ^ine to thmk of any 
vKBnan having to pawn her wedding-ring. 
ThQr seem so kind oi sacred. So I told 
Bessie dot that was bard. And die says 
yc^ but Mrs. Graham didn’t have to pawn 
it after all.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the boss. “ Some old 
friend came to the resets?” 

“ Old friend nothing,” replied Maggie; 
“ it was the pawnbroker, Mr. Omstein— 
yett know him.” 

The boss’s face flushed dightly. It was 
true that he had bad occasion to make 
the acquaintance of Mr. Omstein, and upcm 
several occasiems it had been for the pur¬ 
pose of meeting Maggie’s weekly wage that 
Ik- had entered the pawn-shop. He said 

rnithing 

“ Yes,” Maggie went cm, “ wheati Mrs. 
Graham pulled off her wedding-ring, and 
tiered it to Mr. Cknstein he says.; ‘ Mrs. 
Graham, put your ring back on your firmer. 
I know what it means to a woman to part 
with her wedding-ring. So, when any lai^ 


comes here to pawn her nng; I nev^ ^ 
her—then,’ he says, ‘ I always loan that 
lady whatever litti* sum she wants without 
security, and trust her to pay it back— 
fc®,’ he says, ‘ I couldn’t be aWe with my 
conscience, if I knew that there was one 
weddktg-ring in my safe.’ Wasn’t that 
noble of him?” 

The boss drew a long breath. “ I shcmld 
say!” 

“ And so he hands her five dollars, and 
escorts -her to the door, fHitting the ring 
back on her finger.” 

“Wonderful!” 

“ And so I said,” Maggie went on, “ and 
Bes^ and I sat there thinking bow hard 
things are for everybody, when all of a 
sudden I saw a ring on her thumb I’d never 
seen before—and I said: ‘ Besae, where’d 
you get that ring?’ and die answered, just 
as indifferently as if nothing was going to 
h^pen: ‘ Oh, Jennie^s hands were so sw^- 
len with rheimiatism she couldn’t get her 
wedding-ring back on when she took it off 
to wash the didies—and she made me 
it for safekeeping.’ For safekeqiing! If 
you only knew, Mr. Thatcher, those 
words rang in my ears, long afterward!” 

“ And why?” pressed the boss. 

“ I’ll tell you,” Maggie continued grimly. 
“ Never thinking what was going to come 
into my head, I sat there looking at that 
wedding-ring, and thinkmg how if I bad a 
wedding-ring I could go and offer it to Om¬ 
stein and he would give it back to me, 
and give me five dollars besides, and that 
then I coiild buy the gold lawnyett? Don’t 
you see?” 

“ I begin to.” 

“ Well, so there I sat, thinking bow easy 
it would be, if only I -had that wedding- 
ring that Bekie had—wbei all of a sudden, 
out of the clear sky, just like a bedt from 
the blue, I thou^t of it! Bessie could 
pawn that ring, get uk the money, and I 
could Imy the lawnyett” 

“ And did ^?” 

“ Wait. When I first spoke of it, she 
was aghast—she tried to get out and go 
home, but I held on to her and persuaded— 
and at last ^ said ‘ all ri^.’ I told you 
she was a littk softy, if she hadn’t been 
so easy I wouldn’t have nearly got arrested, 
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I don’t know, really, whether to blame Jim¬ 
mie for not giving me the lawnyett, or 
Bessie for doing what I asked her to, and 
pawning the ring. But being that he’s a 
man, I prefer to blame Jimmie.” 

“ Quite right,” assented the boss heartily. 

“ Well, anyhow, I dragged her off down 
the stairs and over to Omstein’s shop, and 
shoved her in through the doors, and went 
off, with beating heart, to await events. 
And they weren’t long in coming. Bessie, 
as I might have known, is no actress. 

“ Well, in a few minutes, out comes Bes¬ 
sie, out of Omstein’s shop, sort of falling 
out, stumbling and crying, and looking 
wildly about. And white! Say, a sheet 
that’s just left the hands of the best hand- 
laundress on our block never looked any 
whiter! And when she reaches me—say, 
I thought the kid was dying! Her head 
sort of lolled back on her neck, and her 
mouth opened, and her eyes rolled up, and 
that was all. 

“ At once I suspected that something was 
wrong—and I was right. I grabbed hold 
of her and spoke rough and asked her what 
was the matter—and she told me. For a 
minute I couldn’t tell what she was saying, 
she spoke so low. But she kept repeating 
it, and at last I got: ‘ He kept the ring.’ 

“ Well, you can imagine my feelings. For 
a moment I was simply nonplused. 

“ But in a second I saw that there was no 
occasion to die over it—it just meant that 
I was going to be disappointed—this was 
where I lost out on the lawnyett. So I 
says: ‘ All you got to do is to go back and 
give him the money and get the ring back— 
and tell him you haven’t got to pawn it, 
after all.’ 

“ But do you think she’d go into that 
shop again? Not much! And she started 
to get sort of hysterical. Now if there’s 
anything I hate, it’s scenes. So I grabs 
the ticket and the money and runs back to 
Omstein’s place myself. Well!” 

Maggie paused and drew a long breath. 

“ Well, in I went, and at first I couldn’t 
see anything—^he had the lights turned so 
low. I never thought a pawnbroker had 
to economize on gas, did you? Well, any¬ 
way, a voice comes out of a round piece of 
whiteness, and I saw Omstein, all of a sud¬ 


den, as if he’d just appeared, like a ghost. 
Well, I guess I was startled, and I guess 
that accounts for what happened after that. 

It was a new experience, and him show¬ 
ing up there all of a sudden, small and fat 
and round and white in that funny, soft 
darkness, and asking me in diat soft, vel¬ 
vety voice of his what he could do for me— 
well, really—perhaps you can understand.” 

Maggie paused more or less hopefully— 
her tone indicating that she had failed of 
comprehension so far—and she was not dis¬ 
appointed. 

“ What would you have done?” she 
asked. 

“ I?” exclaimed the boss. “ I would just 
have gone all to pieces.” 

“ Well,” said Maggie, recovering con¬ 
spicuously her self-esteem, “ I didn’t do 
that. But I couldn’t speak. Wasn’t that 
funny? I simply couldn’t say a word. You 
see—it had come over me all of a sudden 
that it was Jennie’s wedding-ring that Bes¬ 
sie had pawned—and what Jennie would 
feel if she were to know that her ring had 
been in a pawnbroker’s shop for even one 
minute. So I just pushed the ticket at him 
and the money, and waited. 

“ And he looked the ticket all over, both 
sides, and then he looked up at me and 
shook his fat, bald head very slow, and 
handed them both back to me. And then 
he spoke! 

“ And the things he said! I shall never 
forget them! He said—you don’t mind if 
I don’t show you exactly how he talked— 
he said: ‘ Young lady, you ain’t got no right 
to this ticket,’ and he went on: ‘ Young 
lady, not fifteen minutes ago a young lady 
with brownish eyes and reddish hair and 
very small fingers, so that her wedding- 
ring won’t stay on no finger but her thumb, 
come in here and pawned this ring. And 
now you, a tallish young lady with bluish 
eyes and blondish hair, come in here and 
ask for that same ring. What do you think 
I think?’ 

“ Well, for the life of me, Mr. Thatcher, 
I couldn’t answer him. I saw he was get¬ 
ting suspicious, and that something awful 
was going to happen. And it was. 

“ Well, he goes on, getting nicer and 
sweeter every minute, so that I begun to 
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think everything was all ri^t, and noth- 
urg was going to haj^pen. But it was. 

“ ‘ Now, young lady,’ he says, ‘ 1 got a 
daughter your age, and she’s a sweetish ^rl 
like you ’—I never noticed it before Satur¬ 
day afternoon, Mr. Thatcher, but isn’t it 
strange how often some peo{de put ‘ ish ’ on 
everything?” 

“ It is, indeed, Maggie,” replied the bees; 
bat you must be a bom orthogr^hist to 
notice such a thing at such a mom^L” 

Maggie nodded, making a mental note 
to find out through the dictionary or others 
wise what an orthogr^ist was, and went 
on: 

“ So he says: ‘ Now young lady, cemfess, 
and everything will be all ri^L’ And 
that, Mr. Thatcher, was when I got mad. 
Imagme him imploring me to confess 
to him? I wouldn’t confess to anybody 
but the priest for anything or anybody! 
So I ju^ drew myself up pretty strai^t 
and locked haughtily at him, and said: ‘ 1 
wem’t do any such thing.’ 

“ And then, Mr, Thatcher, was whai he 
showed his real nature. He never stops 
smiling, but just shakes his head and si^s, 
and says, very gently: ‘ Then just step this 
way, young lady.’ And I stepped, thinking 
he was going to get Jennie’s ring out of the 
safe and give it to me—and I stepped right 
into a little back room he had, with bars 
all over the window, and he following, but 
only to the door. And then I heard a noise 
—b ehin d me—and when I turned, I knew 
the worst. I wish I could describe my feel¬ 
ings!” 

" Try it,” begged the boss, leaning for-t 
ward in breathless interest. 

Maggie shook her head. 

“ I couldn’t do it in a thousand years 
—all I knew was that I was alone in that 
little room, locked in, and that the awful 
sounds I could hear just beyond the door 
was Omstein, telephoning for the police!” 

“The police!” reiterated the boss in a 
tone indicating horror. 

“ The police! There was I, a prisoner— 
who, before I had heard of Mrs. Graham’s 
wedding-ring and Omstein’s refusing to 
pawn it for her, had never done anything to 
get mysdf into trouble—at least, such 
trouble as this. Ain’t it funny, Mr. 


Thatcher, what a little thing will turn the 
whole course of a peaceful life?” 

“ It is indeed,” said the boss sadly. 

“ In this case that wedding-ring was turn¬ 
ing the courses of a whole lot of peaceful 
lives,” Maggie went on. “ In the first place, 
Bessie did a noble thing. She got so scared 
because I stayed in Omstein’s shop so long 
she came in after me—and Ornstein seized 
ha and threw her into the little room with 
me—^until the police came. And when she 
saw me and realized that life was over for 
both of us, she flepped all ova me just 
like a rag doll, and down we went on the 
floor togetha—^and stayed thae, waiting 
for the police and our doom. 

“ And the thoughts we thou^t, Mr. 
Thatcha! May you never suffer as we did 
then—all on account of that pig-headed 
Jimmie Blaine! I could see motha trjnng 
to bear up imder the disgrace of having 
ha only child in jail—and growing weaka 
and weaker, with no one to support her, 
and finally dying of starvation, just as I 
emaged from my cell, old and pale and 
emaciated! And Bessie said afterward she 
could see all those five children getting into 
trouble without her—one of them biuming 
to death from playing with matches, ani 
other boiling to death in his mother’s boila 
—and the baby falling off the fire-esc^ 
where she’d been put for air! 

“ Jimmie smd afterward it was a funny 
thing that we didn’t think of sending for 
him, because he knows both the policemen 
of Medford, and could have got us fixed 
up in a minute. But all I ever thou^t 
about Jimmie just then 'was that I prayed 
to God that he’d neva find out that I’d 
got into trouble through my fondness for 
jewelry—^just as he’d said I would. Don’t 
you hate to give those ‘ I-told-you-so ’ peo¬ 
ple any satisfaction?” 

“I should say so!” agreed the boss. 
“ But there wae you and Bessie on the 
floor, waiting for the police, and you never 
thought of me!” 

“ Yes, I did,” insisted Maggie; “ I 
thought of you more than once. But I 
didn’t want to bring you into anything dis¬ 
graceful unless it was absolutely necessary. 
Beades ”—she paused and sighed—“ I was 
afraid you wouldn’t be any match for Om- 
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stein. Anyhow, in the mean time, what do 
you think had happened. Jennie’s rheu¬ 
matism had got worse! It just seemed as 
if God was against me and Bessie that day! 
Well, Jennie couldn’t manage those five 
squalling kids, and back she comes to turn 
them over to Bessie—and couldn’t find Bes¬ 
sie, naturally! 

“ Well, of course, she thinks of looking 
for her at my house—and mother, who was 
out when we went out to pawn the ring, 
doesn’t know anything about us—and Jen¬ 
nie starts her oldest kid searching for us, 
and of course, that boy-detective finds out 
in five minutes that we were locked up in 
Omstein’s little back room! And Jennie 
says, the minute she heard it, that we’d 
gone there to pawn her wedding-ring! Now 
what do you call that?” 

“ I call that being d—er—^psychic,” re¬ 
plied the boss, with awe. 

“ Well, I call it being too ready to think 
evil,” replied Maggie, indignantly. " But 
the first thing we knew about Jennie’s 
psychicness was the most awful row in Orn- 
stein’s diop. For a minute we thought the 
house was on fire—and then I felt some¬ 
thing as big as an airship jump up into 
my throat—^afterward I found out it was 
only my heart. For we recognized those 
voices! 

“ They were shouting and yelling all at 
once—Jennie was demanding that Omstein 
have us sent to jail for life—mother was 
telling Omstein the most awful things about 
Jennie—don’t believe any of them were 
true, but you see, she figured if she could 
make Jennie out bad enough, I’d seem an 
angel by comparison. I don’t know whether 
you’ve noticed, but mothers always have a 
wonderful opinion of you—^before other 
people.” 

“ I’ve noticed it,” responded the boss 
reminiscently. 

“ Well, anyhow, after they’d kept at it— 
kids and all—till there wasn’t a yell left 
in anybody, we could hear old Omstein 
talking in that nice, soft, sneaky way he had 
to us, and then we could hear the police 
come in—we knew both their voices, having 
always gone on the policemen’s picnic—and 
then, horror upon horror, Omstein opened 
our prison door and brought us out. I wish 
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you could realize the awfulness of that mo¬ 
ment! ” 

Maggie paused, shuddering. 

“ I’m trying to,” said the boss, shivering 
sympathetically. 

“ Well, that was the most dramatic mo¬ 
ment of my whole life,” Maggie went on, 
shaking her head. “ In between the police¬ 
men stood Jimmie Blaine, in his ^irt- 
sleeves! Wasn’t that awful?” 

“ I can’t imagine anything more terrible,” 
the boss replied. 

“ There he stood ”—Maggie pursued her 
story—“ a big cigar in one side of his mouth 
that had gone out, and no hat on. And 
I’ll tell you he looked white and funny.^ 
And when I saw that he wasn’t going to 
laugh at my misfortune, I began to feel bet¬ 
ter—I saw a chance then and there to teach 
him a lesson—not for my sake, because I 
never expected to be free again—^but for the 
sake of the girl he would keep company 
with in my place. 

“ And so I held my head up high, and be¬ 
gan to compose a few last remarks that I 
would hurl at him over my left shoulder— 
or the right, if he was on that side, just 
before I was incarcerated forever, when 
Jennie began yelling out that I was a thief 
—and ma took a fit, and Jimmie caught her 
and eased her into a chair, and walked over 
to Jennie and put his hand over her mouth, 
and said: ‘ Stop, for Heaven’s sake!’ 

“ And then he turned to the two police¬ 
men and says: ‘ There’s some mistake—if 
we can keep this woman still we can find 
out what it is.’ With which everybody 
agreed—Jennie having made no hit what¬ 
ever with her vocabulary nor the way she 
put it over. 

“ But just at that moment the policeman 
that had hold of Bessie sings out: ‘ Give 
me a chair for this kid,’ and heavens, she 
did look awful! 

“ And right then and there it come over 
me that Bessie was going to get the worst 
of this deal. I remembered, just like a 
flash, those things you told me about being 
an accessory to a crime—and I saw that 
that was all I was—but that Bessie was the 
real thing! And at the same instant, it 
came over me how to get out of all this 
trouble! ” 
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“ And how was that?” the boss was grow¬ 
ing impatient for the denouement. 

“ Wait! It came over me just like a 
flash, and like a flash I spoke. I said: 

Mr. Omstein, this is all your fault Only 
yesterday you refused to .keep Mrs. 
Graham’s wed{]ing-ring, but lent her the 
money instead. Now both Bessie Bams 
and I knew tl*U even that five dollars 
wasn’t enough, and we wanted to get some 
more money for Mrs. Graham.’ And, if 
you wSl believe me, Mr. Thatcher, I didn’t 
have to say another word! In fact, I 
couldn’t. 'Hiere were so many other words 
being said. 

“ But, believe me, this time, they were 
all kmd words—the kindest you ever heard 
for me and Bessie, for trying to pawn Jen¬ 
nie’s ring to help Mrs. Graham! The po- 
licmen let us go and started a collection 
for Mrs. Graham. 

‘'Jennie threw herself on us and slob¬ 
bered all over us, and took her wedding-ring 
and her five kids and beat it! And mother 
said I was the best girl in the world—and 
Jimmie looked at me as if I was a saint. 
And, in ^te of all that, Bessie tried to 
say, no one heard her—her voice was too 
faint, and after I had pinched her half a 
dozen times she decided to mind her own 
bus iness Now, I suppose you’re going to 
tell me I told a lie—but I didn’t, fm: I never 
got a chance—I just started to suggest one, 
and left the rest to their imaginations.” 

“ I am not going to tell you anything of 
the sort,” replied the boss, sincerely, “ you 
harl a right to save Bessie from the con¬ 
sequences of—of, say, Jimmie’s obstinacy.” 

“ That’s what I say,” exclaimed Maggie, 
triumphantly, “ but I’m glad you see it the 


way I do. And after that we started aroimd 
to give Mrs, Graham the polmemoi’s col¬ 
lection, Jimmie carrying it, and sort of hang¬ 
ing back bdiind the others with nie. And 
when we got to the comer I says to him; 

‘ Jimmie, let me add the five dollars Om- 
stdn gave us for Jennie’s ring.’ And Jimmie 
stands stock-still and says: ‘ Have you got 
that yet?’ And I says ‘ Yes,’ and he says: 

‘ Then we’ll take it right back to Omstein,’ 
and then, well, then, Mr. Thatoher, I began 
to get really mad. And without thinking— 
almost—^what I did—^I tells Jimmie the 
whole truth, and how I’d pawned that ring 
to get me the lawnyett he was too mean to 
give me. 

“And, Mr. Thatcher, you never saw a 
man’s face get so many colors. First, it 
was gray and then gteen and then pu^e 
and then veiy white, and he says; “ Ex¬ 
cuse me a minute,’ and off he goes. 

“ Well, of course, I thought he was going 
to call the policemen back and have me 
arrested, after all—and I was all for beat¬ 
ing it. But ma said no, that she knew 
human n^ure, and that Jimmie had a noble 
nature. 

“ And as usual she was right 

“ Back comes Jimmie inside of about 
three minutes, smiling and very humble and 
meek—and he hands me a parcel and bows 
just like I was a queen—and I opens it— 
just like one. 

“ And there was the gold lawnyett.” 

Maggie paused and drew toward her the 
shining object on the desk. She pushed 
the ^ring and raised the glasses to her 
bri^t ey^ 

“ It was worth nearly getting arrested for, 
wasn’t it?” she asked ecstatically. 


ENTIRETY 


E ach drop of the tosing waters, 
No matter how small it be. 
Mirrors the mighty ocean 
And globes in itself the sea. 

So every heart compreffies. 

Hides—like a drop of the set— 
Holds in itself the thundering 
Tide of hiammityl 
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I p I ONLY HAD ANOTHER CHANCE,” said Richard A. Oldham, 
58 years old—a telegraph operator struggling with family responsi¬ 
bilities. He got it. Haywood’s Tire Surgery gave him that chance. 
He earned $2200.00 in four months. 
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30,000,000 automobile tires wearing down every day; 
Cuts, gashes, tears, bruises, broken fabrics, every 
kind of an accident that can happen to any tire, inside 
or out, is taking place. All can be repaired and saved 
for long service —4000 to 5000 more miles. Tires 
must not be junked — they will not be junked. The 
chance for making money is simply wonderful. 
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Mich., the gross sum of $43,000 in the first nine months of 1919; and which 
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Haywood Tire & Equipment Company 
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MY PROPOSITION 


BUSINESS MAN • 


M. Haywood'^ # 
President 0 


him a BUSINESS MAN with a first year gross earning ot $30,000. 

There Are Four Thousand Haywood Tire 
Surgery Stations in the United States 

There must be hundreds and hundreds more. What An Inspira¬ 
tion To The Man Who Would Learn a Profession that would insure him a position 
Anywhere He Cared to Go! What a Field of Endeavor for the man who is eager 
to own a paying business of his own! Haywood’s Tire Surgery is taught m a 

Tire TE'quipment Company?^nd4napS OR THE°COMPLE’rE COuS IS 
THOROUGHLY TAUGHT BY MAIL. Without the least knowledge of tires you can 

























A Lovely 
Complexion 

all Summer 


At every fashionable summer re¬ 
sort in America women of beauty 
and refinement depend upon this 
delightful facial preparation to keep 
the skin soft, clear and attractive. 
They have absolute confidence in 
the merits of 

Hind 

aSjlImond 

Cream 


Sa/e from Sunburn 

If you’ll just apply a few drops of this snowy white, daintily 
scented lotion night and morning, and after exposure, as di¬ 
rected, your face, neck and hands will not be injured by sun 
or wind. Hinds Cream softens, cleanses and relieves the tiny 
pores of dangerous germs, alleviates irritation, soreness and 
roughness, and gives Nature an honest chance to restore the 
velvety, pure, fresh and colorful complexion of youth. 

The other preparations also are superior in fragrance and qual¬ 
ity. You will be charmed by their beneficial action. 
FOR TRIAL: Be sure to enclose amount required, but do not 
■ money. Hinds Honey and Almond 
Disappearing Cream jc. Talcum ac. 
2c; trial size 15c. Trial Cake Soap, 8c. 
Hinds Cream Toilet Comforts selling everywhere 
or mailed postpaid in U. S. A. from laboratory. 

A. S, HINDS 277 West Street Portland, Maine 
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